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PREFACE. 



Onb who possesses no claims to systematic scholar- 
ship, and who nevertheless asks the public to approve 
of his labors in a field of some difficulty, is bound 
to show to his readers that he has at least had fair 
means of obtaining accurate information and of coming 
to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, the Author re- 
ceived, through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auck- 
land, the appointment of assbtant to Colonel Wade, the 
political agent at Loodiana, and the ofGcer in charge 
of the British relations with the Punjab and the 
chiefs of Afghaiustan. He was at the same time re> 
quired as an engineer officer, to render Feerozpoor a 
defensible post, that little place having been declared 
a feudal escheat, and its position being regarded as 
one of military importance. His plans for effecting 
the object in view met the approval of Sir Henry 
Fane, the Commander-in-Chief; but it was not eventu- 
ally thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating 
Shah Shooja on his throne seemed at the time to 
make the English and Sikh Govetnments so wholly 
one, that the matter dropped, and Feerozpoor was 
allowed to become a cantonment with scarcely the 
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means at hand of saving its ammunition from a few 
predatory horse. 

The Author was also present at the interview 
which took place in 1838, between Runjeet Singh and 
Lord Auckland. In 1839 he accompanied Shahzada 
Tymoor and Colonel Wade to Peshawur, and he was 
with them when they forced the Pass of Khyber, and 
laid open the road to Caubul. In 1840 he was 
placed in administrative charge of the district of 
Loodiana ; and towards the end of the same year, he 
was deputed by the new frontier agent, Mr. Clerk, 
to accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving 
brigade to Peshawur, whence he returned with the 
troops escorting Dost Mahomed Khan under Colonel 
Wheeler. During part of 1841 he was in magisterial 
charge of the Feerozpoor district, and towards the 
close of that year, he was appointed — on the recom- 
mendation again of Mr. Clerk — to proceed to Tibet 
to see that the ambitious Rajas of Jummoo surrendered 
certain territories which they had seized from the 
Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade with 
Lud&kh, &c. was restored to its old footing. He re- 
turned at the end of a year, and was present at the 
interviews between Lord Ellenborough and Dost 
Mahomed at Loodiana, and between his lordship and 
the Sikh chiefs at Feerozpoor in December 1842. 
During part of 1843 he was in civil charge of Am- 
bala ; but from the middle of that year till towards 
the close of 1844, he held the post of personal assis- 
tant to Colonel Richmond, the successor of Mr. Clerk. 
After Major Broadfoot's nomination to the same office, 
and during the greater part of 1845, the Author was 
employed in the Buhawulpoor territory in connection 
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with reiiigee Sindhians, and with boundary disputes 
between the Daoodpotras and the Rajpoots of Beeka- 
meer and Jeyselmeer. When war with the Sikhs 
broke out, the Author was required by Sir Charles 
Napier to join his army of co-operation ; but after the 
batUe of Pheerooshubur, he was summoned to Lord 
Gough's Head Quarters. He was subsequently directed 
to accompany Sir Harry Smith, when a diversion was 
made towards Loodiana, and he was thus present at the 
skirmish of Buddowal and at the battle of Aleewal. 
He had likewise the fortune to be a participator in 
the victory of Subraon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day as an aide-de-camp to 
the Governor-General. He was then attached to the 
head quarters of the Commander- in Chief, until the 
army broke up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord 
Hardinge's camp to the Simlah Hills, preparatory to 
setting out for Bhop&l, the political agency in which 
state and it^s surrounding districts, his lordship had 
unexpectedly been pleased to bestow upon him. 

The Author was thus living among the Sikh people 
for a period of eight years, and during a very im- 
portant portion of their history. He had intercourse, 
under every variety of circumstances, with all classes 
of men, and he had at the same time free access to all 
the public records bearing on the affairs of the fron- 
tier. It was after being required in 1844, to draw 
up reports on the British connection generally with 
the states on the Sutlej, and especially on the military 
resources of the Punjab, that he conceived the idea, 
and felt he had the means, of writing the history which 
he now offers to the public. 

The Author's residence in Slalwa !»as been bene- 
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ficial to him in many ways personally ; and it has also 
been of advantage in the composition of this work, as 
he haa had the opportunity of becoming acquMnted 
with the ideas and modes of life of the military 
colonies of Sikhs scattered through Central India. 
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KsaABDIHO THE PBOMONCIATION OF PSOPBR KAHZB. 

Nakbs which are familiar to the English reader, and which may 
be said to have become formed into a convention^ vocabulary, are 
spelt according to the common orthography, or with sueh little 
deviation from it as not to require special notice. lliUB, Deccan 
is used throughout for Dukhun, or Dekhin, or Dukshun ; Ma- 
homet for Hohummud, or Mohammed ; Runjeet for Raujit, and 

Otherwise it has been attempted to convey the sound of Indian 
names by giving to English letters their ordinary pronunciation 
or admitted powers ; and it has not been thought advisable to 
endeavor to render lettera by their alphabetical equivalents. 

A is always to be pronounced broad, as a in all, father, See., 
excepting in such classical names as Akber, Arjoon, 8tc. where it 
has the sound of h in up, dull, &c. 

E, when single, is to be pronounced as e in there, or as a in 
care. When double (EE), as ee ia cheer, or as ea in hear. 

I, as t in sit, writ, &c. 

O, as o in only, bone, &c., t. e. generally long. 

U, as u in up, sun, ttc. 

EI, as ejr in eyry. 

EU, as eu in Europe. 

OW, as oto in town, or as ou in round. 

The letter C is always to be regarded as hard, or as the 
equivalent of K. 

Similarly G is always hard, and nowhere represents J. 

In some names and designations, the modern pronunciation and 
modes in use in India generally have occasionally been preferred 
to the ancient classical, or to the present local forms. Thus, 
Cheitun, is written instead of Chaitanya ; Eoopel, instead of 
Capila ; Raee, instead of Boy or Rao, and so on. 

On the contrary, the familiar word Siva (Seevi) has been pre- 
ferred to Shiv, or Sheo, or Shew ; while Krishna and Kisben have 
been used indiscriminately. With regard to Avatar, there is a 
difficulty; for the word is pronounced not as AvahtSr, but as 
AwtArii, or Owtarh. The usual form does not convey the tme 
sound, and the other is offensive to the unaccastomed eye. 
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In the references, uid (tlso in the text, from Cbap. V. to the end 
of the Volume, the names of military officers and civil function- 
aries are quoted without any nice regard to the rank they may 
hare held at the particular time, or to the titles by which they may 
have been subsequently distinguished. But as there is one per- 
eoD only of each name to be referred to, no doubt or inconvenience 
can arise from this laxity. Thus the youthful, but discreet Mr. 
Metcalfe of the treaty with Butijeet Singh, and the Sir Charles 
Metcalfe so honorably connected with the history of India, is the 
Lord Metcalfe of riper years and approved services in another 
hcmiBphere. Lieutenant Colonel, or more briefly Colonel, Pot* 
linger, is now a M^or General and a Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
while Mr. Clerk has been made a knight of the same Order and 
Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence has been raised to an equal title. 
Captain, or Lieutenant-Colonel, or Sir Claude Wade, mean one 
and the same person : and similBrly the late Sir Alexander 
Bumes, sometimes appears as a simple lieutenant, or as a cap- 
tain, or as a lieutenant colonel. On the other hand, Sir David 
Ochterloney is referred to solely under that title, although, when 
he marched to the Sutlej in 1809, he held the rank of lieutenant 
colonel only. 
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Tymoor expels the Sikhs from Amritsir - - - 105 

1756—1768. But the Afijhans eventually retire, and the Sikhs 

occupy Lahore and coin Money - - - ib. 

1758. The Hahrettas at Delhi - - - - ib. 

Hahratta aid against the Athens sought b^ Adeena B^ 

Khan - • - - - • 106 

May, 1750. Bagoha enters Lahore, and appoints Adeena B^ Go- 
vernor of the Punjab - - - - ib. 
End of 1758. Adeena Beg dies - • • - ib. 
1759—1761. Ahmed Shah's fifth expedition • - - &>. 
1760. Delhi occupied by the Afghans, but anerwards retaken by the 

Mahrattas - . . - 107 

Jan. 7. 1761. The Mahrattas signally defeated at Paneejiut, and ex- 
pelled temporarily from Upper India - - ib. 
The Sikhs unrestrained in the open Country - - ib. 
IT61, 1762. Oo<^ranwala successfully- defended liy Chiirrut Singh, and 

the Dooraneea confined to Lahore - • 108 

The Sikhs oaaemble at Amritsir and ravage the country on 

either side of the Sutlig . - - ib. 

Ahmed Shah's sixth invasion - . - ib. 



Alba Singh of Putteeala 

Kabulee Mull, Oovemor of Lahore 
End of 1762. Ahmed retires after committing various e: 

The Sikhs continue to increase in strength - - ib. 

Kussoor plundered - . . • ib. 

Dec. 1763. The Afghans defeated near Sirhind - - 110 

Sirhind taken and destroyed, aud the Province permanently 

occupied by the Sikhs - - - tb. 

1764. The Sikhs aid the Jats of Bhurtpoor in besieging Delhi - ib. 

Ahmed Shah's seventh expedition and speedy retirement • ib. 

The Sikhs become masters of Lahore • - - 1 1 1 

A general assembly held at Amritsir, and the Sect established 

as a ruling People - • - - ib. 

The Sikhs form or full into a political syntem - . • ib. 

—which may be termed a Theocratic confederate feudalism - 1 18 
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. Their " OootoomuttM " or Diets - - - 112 

The S^Btem not devised or knowingly adopted, and, ihete- 

fbre, incomplete and temporarj - - - 113 

. The Confederacies called " Misb " . - - 1 14 

. Their names and particular origin - - • ib. 

^The relative power and preeminence of the Hisls or Con- 
federacies - - - - -Hi 
The ori^oal and acquired poaseBsions of the Miah - - 1 16 
The gross Forces of the Sikhs, and the relative (trength of 

the Misls - - . - - ib. 

^ The Order of Ak&lees - - - -117 

Their origin and principlea of action - • - ib. 



CHAPTER V. 



1765—1806-9. 

I7S7. The Sikbs hurried into activity by Ahmed Shah's final 

descent - • • - - 110 

Ummer Singh of Pulteeala end the Rajpoot Chief of Kolotch 

app<unled to command under the Abdalee - 120 

Ahmed Shah retires - - • - ib. 

1760. Rhotas taken by the Sikha .... ili. 

The Sikhs ravage the Lower PuTyab • - - ib. 

And enter into terms with Buhawulpoor . . 121 

Threaten Cashnieer - . - . ib. 

1770. And press Nujeebooddowla on the Jumna and Oanges . ib. 

Jhunda Singh of the Bunghee " Misl" preeininenl - . ib. 

Jummoo rendered tributary - . - - ib. 

Kussoor reduced to submission ... 1S2 

1772. And Mooltan occupied . . - • tb. 

1774. Jhunda Singh assassinated by Jaee Singh Kunda . . ib. 

Jaee Singh Kunda and Jussa Singh KuUal eipel Jussa the 

Carpenter - - - . . ib. 

Kanggra falls to the Kuneia " Misl " - . - ib. 

1779. Tymoor Shah of Caubul recovers Mooltan . .123 

1793. Tymoor Shah dies, leaving the Sikhi masters of the Upper 

Punjab as far as Attok . - . ib. 

1768—78. The Phoolkeeas master Hurreeina • - ib. 

1779—80. An expedition sent from Delhi against the Malwa Sikhs 124' 
succeeds in part only - . • - ib. 

17S1. Ummer Singh of Putteeala dies . . - ib. 

1776. Zibita Kh&n, Son of Nujeebooddowla, aided in his designs on 

the Ministry by the Sikhs . - - ib. 
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1781—85. The ravages of the Kkhs in the Dooab and Rohilkhund 

under Bughel Singh Krora Singheeo • - IS5 

1785. Itie Sikhs defeated at Meerut • - - ib. 

The R^pootH of the Lower Himalayas rendered tributarj • ib. 

17B4— 85. Jaee Singh Kunt-ia preeminent ... 186 

Rise of Hjha Singh Sookerchukeea - - . ib. 

1765—86. The Kuneiaa reduced - . - . ib. 

JuBsa the (^rpentcr reatored, and Kanggra made over to 

Siin»kr Chund o( Kototch - - - ib. 

1786—92. Muh6 Singh preeminent iimong tlie Sikhs - . ib. 

1792. Muha Singh dies • - - - - ib. 

- 1793. Shah Zuman succceJs to the throne of Ciiubul • - 187 

1795 — 06. Invited to enter India by the Rohillua and the Vuieer of 

Oude - - - - - ib. 

1797. Shah Zuman at Lahore - - - • ib. 
1798 — 99. The Shah's aemnd march to Lahore - -136 

1799. Riuueet Singh riaes to eminence - - - ib. 

And obtains a ceasion of Lahore from the Afghan King • ib. 

1785. The power of the Mahrattas under Sindhia in Upper India 129 

Sindhiu's alliance with the Sikhs - . - ib. 

1766. Ghol&ro Qodir blinds Shah Alum - • . ib. 

Sindhia masters Delhi and curbs the Sikhs - - ib. 

1797. Oeneral Perron appointed Sindhia's deputy in Northern 

India - - - - - 130 
Sindhia's and Perron's views crossed by Holkar and George 

Thomas - - . - - ib. 

1798. George Thomas establishes himself at Uansee - - 131 

1799. Engages in hoBlilities with the Sikhs - - - ib. 

1600. Thomas marches EotrardB Loodiana . • - ib. 
Opposed by Saheb Singh Behdee . . • ib. 
Retires to Ilansee, but afterwnrdi masters Sufeedon near 

Delhi - - - . .132 

1601. Thomas rejects Perron's overtures, and resorts to arms - ib. 
1802. Surrenders to Perron - - - - ib. 
1802 — 3. The Mahrattas under Perron paramount among the Sikhs 

of Sirhind - . - . - ib. 

Perron forms an alliance with Runjeet Singh - - 133 

Is distrusted by Sindhia - - • • ib. 

1S03. Flies to the English, then at war with the Muhrattaa - ib. 

First intercourse of the English with the Sikhs - • ib. 

1715-17. The Mission to Ferokhseer detained by the canipugn 

against Bunda - - - - ib. 

1757. Clive and Omichund - - - - 131 

1784. Warren Hastings tries to guard Oude against the Sikhs • ib. 

1788. The Sikhs ask English aid against the Mahrattas - • ib. 

r Early English estimates of the Sikhs - - • ib. 

Colonel Francklin - • - - - ib. 

j Tlte traveller Fonter - - - ib. 
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1803. Sikhs opposed to Lord Lake at Delh'i - 

The Sikhs of Sirhiad tender their allegiance to the English 
The Chiefs of Jeend and Kjthul - - . 

Shah Alum freed from Mahratta thraldom 

1801—5. The English wars with Holknr 

The Sikhs mostly side with the English, and render good ser 

1805. Holkar retires towards the Sutlq 
Delays at Putteeata - - - • ib. 
Holts at AmriiMr, but fails in gaining over Runjeet Singh • ib. 

1805 — 6. Holkar comes to terms with the English, and marches to 

the South - - - - - 137 

1803—8. Friendly Relations of the English with the Sikhs of Sir- 
hind - - • - - ib. 

1806. Formal Engagements entered into with Runjeet Singh and 

Futleh Singh Alhoowaleea • - - ib. 

The English correspond with Suns^r Chund of Kototch - 138 
The Stkbs of Sirhind regarded as virtually dependents of the 

English by Lord Lake • - - ib. 

But the coonection not regulariy declared, or made binding in 

Rctniapeot with reference to Runjeet Singh's rise • 139 

1799. Runjeet Singh masters Lahore - • - ib. 

1601—8. Reduces the Bunghee MisI and the Puthftns ofKussoor - ib. 

Allies himself with Futteh Singh Alhoowaleea • - ib. 

1802. Runjeet Singh acquires Amritair - - - ib. 

1803 — 4. And conGnes Sunsar Chund to the Hills - . ib. 

Who becomes involved with the Goorkhas - . ib. 

1600 — 1803. Shah Zuman deposed by Shah Mehntood, and the 

Dooranee Empire weakened ... 140 

1805. Wherefore RuT^jeet Singh proceeds to the South-West o! the 

Punjab - - - - . ib. 

Returns to the North on Hi>lkar*8 approach . • ib. 

I'A Sikh Ooorooniutta, or National Council, held • - 141 

' But the Confederate system found decayed and lifeless - ib. 
■ And H single temporal authority virtually admitted in the per- 

■6n of Runjeet Singh - • • - ib. 

1806. Runjeet Singh interferes in the afiairs of tbe Sikhs of Sirhind 142 
1806. Takes Loodiana - - - - - ib. 

And receives offerings from Putteeala • • . th. 

1805. Suns&r Chund and the Ooorithas - . . ib. 
Sunsfir Chund and bis confederate of Nulagurli driven to the 

North of the Sutlej - - . - ib. 

And the GooHthas invest Kanggra ... 143 

1R07. Runjeet Singh expels the Puihgn Chief of Kussoor • ib. 

And partially succeeds against Moolcfin . • • ib. 

^.1807, Ruigcet Sin^ employs Miihkum Chund - -144 
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1807. CnMses the Sullej Tor the second time - - - 144 
And returns to seize ihe territories of the deceased DuUehwala 

Chief - - - - - ib. 

The Sikha of Sirhind become appreheosive of Ruiyeet Singh ib. 

1808. British Protection aslied - - - - 146 
But not distinctly acceded • - - - ib. 
Whereupon the Chiefs repair to Rui^eet Singh - - lb. 

1808 — 9. The understood designs of the French on India moJiiy 

the policy of the English towariia the Sikhs - ib. 

The Chiefs of Sirhind taken under Protection, and a close 

alliance sought with Ruigeet Singh - • 140 

Mr. Metcalfe sent as Envoy to Lahore • - • ib. 

ATersion of Runjeet Singh to a restrictive treaty, and hia 

third expedition across the 8utl<y • - ib. 

1809. British Troops moved to the Sut^j - - -147 
The vievs of the English become somewhat modi&ed - ib. 
But Runjeet Singh still required to keep to the North of the 

Sutlq - - - - - 148 

Runjeet Singh yields - • - • ib. 

And enters into a foruial treaty ... i^g 

Hie Terms of Sikh dependence and English supremacy in 

Sirhind - - - - - ib. 

Sir David Ochterloney shows that the English r^arded them- 
selves alone in olfering Protection - - ib. 
The Relations of the Protected Chiefs among themselves - lAO 
Perplexities of the British Authorities regarding the r^ta of 

supremacy and the operation of international laws - 151 
Sir David Ochterloney's frank admission of the false basis of 

bis orifpnal policy - . . . 152 



CHAPTER VI. 



1809—1883-24. 

1809. The English suspicious of Runjeet Singh, notwithstanding 

their joint treaty - - . . 1, 

And Runjeet Singh equally doubtful on his part ~ - I, 

But distrust gradually vanishes on cither side - . i 

Runjeet Singh acquires Kanggre, and conBnes the Ooorkhaa 

to the left of the Sutlej - - . i 

The Ooorkhas urge the English to effect a joint conquest of 

the Punjah • . - . . |, 
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1811. But Runjeet Sinj^fa told be idbj cnw* the Suilej to resist the 

HepiJ leader - - - - 157 

1813. Uomier Singh Thapa again presiesaa Blliance against the Sikha ib. 
I&IV— 15. The War between the English and Ooorkha* - - ib. 

Sunaar Chund of Kotot«b, Ruifjeet Singh anil the Engli^ - ib. 
1800—10. Shah Shooja eipdied from Afghanistan . .158 

Runjeet Singh's luBpidous and plans - - - ik 

ISIO. Tbe Muharaja meets the Shah, but no airangement come to ib. 

Runjeet Singh attempts Mooltan, but fuls - • 159 

And proposes to tbe English a joint expedition apinst it - ib. 
1810— IS. Shah Shcxqft'a Peshawur and Moolt&a campaign, and sub- 
sequent imprisonment in Caahmeer > - ib. 
1611. Runjeet Singh meets Shah MeiuDood - - - 160 

The blind Shah Zuman repairs for a time to Lah(H« - 161 

tSIS. The &milf of Shah Shooja repairs to Lahore - . ib. 

Runjeet Singh uses the Shah's name for purposes ofbis owo ib. 

Roiueet Singh meets Futteh Rhan, the Caubul Vuzeer • 162 

And a joint enterprise against Gashmeer resolved on - ib. 

1813. Futteh Khan outstrips the Sikhs, and holds the Tsllejp for 

Mehmood - - - - - ib. 

Shafa Shooja joins Ruryeet Singh, who acquires Attok - ib. 
While Hohkum Chund defeats the Caubul Vuiecr in a pitched 

battle - - - - - ib. 

1813 — 14. Runjeet Singh obtains the Koh-i-noor diamond - 163 

And promises aid to Shah Sbooja - - • ib. 

Hakes a movement towards the Indus - - • ib. 

Shah^hooja's distresses - ' - - ib. 

1814. Ilie flight of bis family from Lubore to Loodiaoa - ib. 
And his own escape to Kishtwar - - . ]g4 

1815 — 1816. Fails against Cashmeer.and retires to Loodiana - ib. 

1814. Runjeet Sin^ attempts Cashmeer, and is repulsed - ib. 
1815 — 1816. Various Chieft in the Hills, and various places towards 

the Indus, reduced - - - - 165 

1818. Ruqjeet Singh captures Mooltan - . .166 
Futteh Kfasn, Vuieer of Caubul, put to death - . 167 
Mahomed Azeem proclaims Shah Ayoob . - IS8 
Runjeet Singb marches to Peshawur . - - ib. 
Which he makes over to Jehan D&d Khan - . ib. 
Runjeet Singh intent upon Cashmeer - - - ib. 

1819. Delayed by a discussion with the English . . ib. 
But finally annexes the Valley to his Dominions - . 169 

1819—20. Tbe Derajlt of the Indus annexed to Lahore - - ib, 

1818 — 81. Mahomed Azeem Khan desirous of securing Peshawur • ITC 

1898. From which Runjeet Sin^ demands and receives tribute - ill. 

But the prosecution of his plans interfered with by a discuv 

aion with the English about bis Mothernn-liiw and n 

place called Whudnee - - • - 171 
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1833. The Sikha march a^inst Peshawur - - -171 
The Battle of Noshehra - - - - 172 
Pctbawur reduced, but left aa a depe«»dency with Yar Ma- 
homed Kbaii • - - - ib. 
Death of Mahomed Azeeiu Khan - - - ib. 
1883—24. Runjeet iiingh feels his way towards Sindb - - 173 
1824. SunsAr Chund of Kototch dies - - - ib. 
Runjeet Singh's power cunaolidatetl, and the mass of hU do* 

minions acquired - - - - ib. 
1818 — 1H2I. Miscellaneous transactions. Shah Shooja's expedi- 
tion against Shikarpoor and Peshawur • • 174 
1881. Ilie Shah returns to LoodiaitB . - • ITA 
And is followed by Shah Zumati, who takes up hi> abode at 

the BBOie place • - - • ib. 

1820— 2£. Appa S&hib, Ex-Rnja of Nagpoor - - - ib. 

Hii idle achemca with a son of Shah Zuman - - ib. 
1816-17. The petty Ex-Chief of Noorpoor causea Ruigeet Sngh 

some anxiety, owing to his resort to the English - 176 

1880. The Traveller Moorcroft in the Punjab - • 17? 
Runjeet Singh's general system of GoTemment, and *iew of 

his means and authority as Leader of the Sikhs - 178 
The Sikh Anny - - - - - 181 
1822. Arrival of French Officers nt Lahore • - • ib. 
Excellencies of the Sikha as soldiers - - • ib. 
Characteristics of Rajpoots and Puth&ns - - ib. 
— ofMuhrattaa - - - - • ib. 
—and of Ooorkhas - • • ' ' • ib. 
Areniion of the older military tribes of India to regular dis- 
cipline ■ - - - - 182 
With the exception of the Ooorkhas, and, partially, of the 

Mahometans - - - - ib. 
The Sikh forces origiaally composed of horaemen armed 

with matchlocka - . ■ - ib. 

1783. Notices of the %kh troops by Forster - - - ib. 

1805. —by Malcolm - - - • • ib. 

1810. — by Ochterloney - • - - - ib. 

Characteristic Arms of different Races, including the En^ish 183 

The general importance given to Artillery by the Indians, a 

consequence of the victories of the English - ib. 

Runjeet Sing)i labora to introduce discipline - • ib. 
And, at length, succeeds in making the Sikhs regular Infantry 

ond Artillery Soldiers - - - - 184 
European discipline introduced into the Punjab twfbre the 

arrivui of French officers - - - ib. 
Whose services were jet of value to Runjeet Singh, and 

honorable to themselves . - . |85 

Runjeet Singli'i marriages and family relations - - ib. 
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Hu wire, MefaUb Eiiur, tad iiiother4DJair, Sodda Konr - 185 

1807. aba Singh and Tua Sin^, the declared mhu of Hehtab 

Kour, not fully recogniaed ... 186 

1810. Sudda Kour's Teiadoa of ^irit and hostile views - - ib. 

1808. Khiuruk Singh born to Runjeet Singh hj aDothv wife - 1S7 
1621. Nao Nihal Singh bora to Khurrxik Singh - - ib, 

Ruqjeet Singh's personal hcentioDaDCBS and inteoipaBiice in 

connectiofl with the ricea Ti^udy attributed to the 

inau or the Sikh people - - - ih. 

Ruqjeet Singh*! fiiToritea ■■ - - - }89 

Kbooshhal Singh, a Bimhmin - - - - ib. 

The Rajpoots of Jummoo - - • - ib. 

Ruqjeet Singh's chosen Berrauts ... 190 

f ukeer Uieczooddeen - - . • ib. 

, ' Dewan Sawun Mull - - - - ib. 

Hurree Singh Nulwa • - - • ib. 

Futtdi Singh Alhoowaleea - - - •191 

Dehsa Singh Hujeetheea - • • • ib. 



CHAPTER VIL 



1824—1639. 

Chai^ in the Positioa of the Sikba, idttirtiy to the English, 

after the ;ear 1823 - - . .198 

18S4— 25. Hiicellaneoua transactioM - ■ .193 

Peabawur - - - - - ib. 

Hepal - - - - - - ib. 

SiiMlh - - - • - - ib. 

fiburlpoor - - - - - ib. 

Futt^ Singh, the Alhoowaleea Chief - - - 191 

1826 Ruiyeet Singh &lls uck, and is attended by an Engliah 

surgeon - - - . - ib. 

1827, Anecdotes. Lord Amherst, the British Governor Oeneral • 195 
Lord Combeiniefe, the British Commander-in-Chief - ib. 

Captain Wade made the imm...ll.i^. Agent ior the affiun of 

Lahore - - - - • ib. 

DiscuMion* about rights to diiUicta South of the Sutl^ ~ 196 
Anundpoor, Whudoee, Feemzpoor, &c. - - - ib. 

1820 — 28. Orudual BMenduncy of Dbian Singti, hb brotfacn, and his 

BOO - - - - -197 

1628. Propoied uiarri^e of Heera Singh into the biml; of Suni&r 

Chund - - - - > ib. 
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Flight or Sunsfir ChuniTB vidow and son - - 197 

)889. Raja. Heeni Sink's mBmage ' • - - 198 

,1827. Insurrection at Peshawur under Syed Ahmed Shah Ghazee - ib. 
History of the Syed - - - - ib. 

His doctrines of religious reTomi - - - ib. 

Bis pilgrimage - . , ■ . 199 

His journey through R^pootana and Sindh to Candahar SDd 

Peshawur - - - - - ib. 

Rouses the Eusofzaees to a religious war • - SOO 

Syed Ahmed foils against the Sikhs lit Akora - - ib. 

1829. But defeats Yar Mahomed, who dies of his wounds - ib, 

1B30. Syed Ahmed Shah crosses the Indus - . •SOI 

He is compelled to retire, but falls upon and routs Sooltan 

Mahomed Khan, and occupies Peshawur • - ib. 

The Syed's influence decreases ... gog 

He relinqdishes Peshawur - - - - ib. 

1831. And retires townrds Cashmeer, and is surprised and slain - il). 
Bunjeet Singh courted by various parties . . 803 
The Belotches . . - . . ib. 
Shah Mehmood - - - - - ib. 
The Baeeta Baee of Gwaltor - - - - ib. 
The Russians and U)e English - - - ib. 
Lord Bentinck, the Governor General, at Simla - - ib. 
A Meeting proposed with Runjeet Singh, and desh^ by both 

parties for diSerent reasons ... 904 

The Meeting at Rooper - - - - ib. 

Runjeet Singh's anxiety about Sindh - • • ib. 

The scheme of opening the Indus to commerce - • 805 

Proposals made to the Sindhiaus and Sikhs - - 800 

Runjeet Singh's views and suspicions - • - ib. 

He expels the Daoodpotras from the Lower Punjab - 207 

And declares his superior right to Shikfirpoor - • it>. 

1832. Runjeet Singh yields to the English demands . . ib. 
Declaring, however, thot th«r commerce interfered with his 

policy - ... 2OB 

1833 — 35. Shah Shooja's second expedition to Afghanistan • ib. 

1827, &c. The Shah's overtures to the English - - ib. 

1831. His negotiations with the Sindhians - - - ib. 

And with Runjeet Singh - - - - 809 

The gates of Somnfith and the slaughter of kine • - ib. 

1838. Further negotiations with the Sikhs end Sindhians - ib. 

The English indifferent about the l^hah's attempts - 210 

— but Dost Mahomed Khan is alarmed, and courts their friend- 

1833. The Shah sets out - - - - -Sll 
1834^ Defeats the Sindhians • - • - ib. 

But is routeit at Candahar - - - - ib. 
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1835. Anil returns to IrfMMliana ... - S12 
1834. Ruifjeet Singh, suspicioui of Shab Shooja, strengthens him- 
self by annexing Peshswur to his ilominions - ib. 

^ 1632 — 36. Huifirs and the Dertgat more completely reduced - ib. 

1833. SuiUBr Chund'» grendBon returns - - - S13 
1834 — 36. Ruiijeet Singh sends s MisEion to Calcutta - • ib. 
1821. Kuqjeet Singh and LudUh - - • - ib. 
1834 — 35. LudUh reduced by the Jummoo Rajas - •214 
1835 — 36. Ruiyeet Singh recurs to his dainu on Shikarpoor, and 

his designs on Sindh - ■ - - ib. 

Runjeet Singh's ambition displeasing to the English - 215 

The Huhar^ja neverthdesa keeps in view his plans of ag- 
grandisement .... 210 

1836. The objects of the English be:ome political as well as com- 

mercial • ' - - - ib. 

And they resolve on mediating between Ruiy'eet 8in^ and 

the Sindhians .... 217 

The English desire to restrun Runjeet Singh, without threat- 
ening hitn - - - - - ib. 

The Sindhians impatient, and ready to resort to arms - S18 

Runjeet Singh equally ready - - - - ib. 

But yields to the representations of the English - . ib. 

Yet continues to hold Rojhan with ulterior views - - SIS 

~ Retrospect. The English and the fiamkzaees - . ib. 
1829. Sooltan Mahomed Khan solicits the friendBhip or protection 

of the English against the Sikhs - • 220 

1832. Dost Mahomed Khan does the same - - - ib. 

The Barukzaees, apprehensiTeof Shah Shooja, again press for 

an alliance with the English - - - ib. 

And Jubbar Khan sends his son to Loodiana - ■ 22 1 

1834. Dost Mahomed formally tenders his allegiance to the English ib. 
But defeats Shah ghooja, and recoTers confidence - ib. 
Doat Mahomed attempts to recover Peshswur - • ib. 
The English decline interfering - . . g82 

1B35. Runjeet Singh and Dost Mahomed in force at Peshawur - ib. 
Dost Mahomed retires rather than risk a battle - . 2S3 

1836. Dost Mahomed looks towards Persia, but still prefers an Eng- 

lish alliance - • - - ib. 

The Candahar Chiefs desirous of English aid - - ib. 

Ruigeet Singh endeavours to gain over Dost Mahomed - 224 

1836 — 37. But the Ameer prefers war - - - ib. 

Hurree Singh's deugns . - - - ib. 

1837. Battle of Jumrood - - - > - ib. 
The Sikhs defeated and Hurree Singh killed, but the Afghans 

retire - - - - - ib. 

Riii^eet Singh's eflbrta to retrieve his affiiirs M Peshawur - 285 
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Hia nego^tions with Dost Mahomed and Shah ^ooja - 285 

-The English resolve on mediating between the Sikhs and 
..'- Afghana - - - - - ib. 

■^ r-^he more especiall; as thej are apprehensive of Riueia - ttd 

NAJid are further dissatisfied with the proceedings of Ueneral 

Atkrd - - - - - ib. 

The marriage of Nao Nihal Singh - - - ?27 

"Sir Henry Fane at Lahore - - - - ib. 

The Sikh Military Order of tlie Star - - • SS8 

Ruiyeet Singh's object the gratification of his guest and 

allies - - - - - ib. 

Anecdotes showing a Biinilar purpose - - - ib. 

The British schetne of opening the Indus to commerce ends 

in the project of restoring Shah Shooja - - Si9 

J8S7— 38. Sir Alexander Burnet at Caubul - - - 231 

Dost Mahomed eventually &lls into the views of Per«a and 

Russia • - - - - ib. 

The original policy of the English erroneous - ■ ib. 

But under the drcumstances brought about, the Expedition to 

Caubul wisely and boldly conceived - - 232 

1838. Negotiations regarding the restoration of Shah Shooja - ib. 
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THE SIKHS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTRY AHD PEOPLE. 

Geographical Limitt of Sikh Occupation or Irtfiuence. — 
Climate, Productions, §-c. of the Sikh Dominions. — 
Inhabitants, Races, Tribes. — Religions of the People. 
— Characteristics and Effeits of Race and Religion. — 
Partial Migrations of Tribes. — Religious Proselytism. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the cn^ivbi- 

Christian era, Nanuk and Govind, of the Khutree race, "^ "^"^ 

obtained a few converts to their doctrines of religious 

reform and social emancipation among the Jut peasants 

of Lahore and the southern banks of the Sutlej. The 

" Sikhs," or " Disciples," have now beconie a nation ; 

and they occupy, or have extended their influence, from 

Delhi to Peshawur, and from the plains of Sindh to 

the Karakorum mountains. The dominions acquired 

by the Sikhs are thus included between the 28th and 

wth parallels of north latitude, and between the 71st 

and 77th meridians of east longitude ; and if a base of 

four hundred and fifty miles he drawn from Paneeput 

to the Khyber Pass, two triangles, almost equilateral. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. [Cbap. I. 

may be described upon it, which will include the con- 
quests of Runjeet Singh and the fixed colonies of the 
Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs being thus situated in a 
medium degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with 
that of northern Africa and the American states, and 
consisting either of broad plains not much above the 
sea level, or of mountain ranges which rise two and 
three miles into the air, possesses every variety of cli- 
mate and every description of natural produce. The 
winter of Ludiikh is long and rigorous, snow covers 
the ground for half the year, the loneliness of its vast 
solitudes appals the heart, and nought living meets the 
eye ; yet the shawl-wool goat gives a value to the 
rocky wastes of that elevated region, and its scanty 
acres yield unequalled crops of wheat and barley, where 
the stars can be <liscerned at midday and the thin air 
scarcely bears the sound of thunder to the ear.* The 
heat and the dust storms of Mooltan are perhaps more 
oppressive than the cold and the drifting snows of 
Tibet ; but the favorable position of the city, and the 
several overflowing streams in its neighbourhood, give 

* Sliawl wool ii produced most The grsTel of the norlhem 
■buiitlsntty, unci of Ihe finest qusliiv, tlcppes of Tibat yielda gold in 
ill the Bteppea between the Shayuk graiiii. but the Tilue of the etude 
and the miin branch of the Indu^ borai of the likes Burpuses. ■» «n 
Almut 100,000 rupees, or 10,000/ irticle of trade, thai of the preeioiu 
north may l>e carried down the metal. 

lalley of the Sutlej to Loodiana In Yarkund an intoiieating drug 
and Uelhi. (Jiwriia/ Malic Socitig named cAmriit, much used in India, 
a/ 5(11^ fir 1344, p. 210.) The is grown of a auperior quality, and 
" " ' ' while opium could be taken acron 

the Ilimalayea. the Hindoos and 
Chinese carried on a biisk tnBic of 
e> change in the two deleteciom 
commodities. 

The trade in tea through Tibet to 
Cashmeer and Caubul U of local im- 
a Reld of the portance. The blocks weigh about 
latter grain in that country such as eight pounds, and &ell for 12j. and 
he had never Iwfore beheld, and IG(. up to S6>. and 4H: each, ac- 
whii'h he says an Engliih farmer cording to the quality. —(Com- 
would haie ridden many miles to pare Moororoft, ZVuscfi, 1.350^ 351.) 
haoe looked at. — (Trav^,, i. 269, 
2«0) 
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Chap, I.] THE CODNTHT AND PEOPLE. 3 

an importance, the one to its manufactures of silks and ^'"^ ''■: 
carpets, and the other to the wheat, the indigo, and the cotion or 
cotton of its fields,* The southern slopes of the Hima- mooI""- 
layas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknown beyond the snow, and is but little felt in 
Mooltan or along the Indus. The central Punjab is 
mostly a bushy jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivera 
alone have rescued if from the desert, but its dryness 
keeps it free from savage beasts, and its herds of cattle siM-y mttie 
are of staple value to the country; while the plains ^aiAi^jIbb 
which immediately bound the hills, or are influenced by 
the Indus and its tributaries, are not sui'passed in ferti- 
lity by any in India. The many populous towns of 
these tracts are filled with busy weavers of cotton and 
silk and wool, and with skilful workers in leather and 
wood and iron. Water is found near the surface, and 
the Persian wheel is in general use for purpose of irri- The Ptr- 
gation. Sugar is produced in abundance, and the u«d for 
markets of Sindh and Caubul are in part supplied with inig»Uon, 
that valuable article by the traders of Amritsir, the ^"""^ 
commercial emporium of Northern India.t The arti- phioa. 

* The wheat of MoolUn !■ beard' are u>etl by tlie weavers of Bubavul- 

lesa, utd iti gnia is Tang and heavy, poor, about three hundred toni of 

It ■■ exported in large quantities to (eleaneii) cotton are grown in the 

Rajpootana, and also, ilnce the Bri- district, and wrought up by the vil. 

liih occupation, to Sindh to an in- lagers or exported to Rajpootana. 

creaaed extent. The value of the The Lower I^]lU■b and BuhawuU 

carpets manu&clured in Mooltan poor yield respeclivelf about TSOand 

doei not perhaps eicecd 50,000 ru- 150 torn of indigo. It is worth on 

pees annually. The &ilk manufac- the spot from uinepence to eighteen- 

ture roay be woith five timet that pence the pound. The principal 

aum, or, including that of Bubawul- market u KhoroBun ; but the trade 

poor, 400,000 rupees in all ; but tlie hii declined of late, perbaps owing 

demand for luch fabrics has markedly to (he quantities which may be inlro- 

declined unce the expulsion of a duced intothat counlryby wayof the 

nalire dynasty froui Sindh. The Persian Culpb rrom India. The 

raw silk of Bokhara ii uied in pre- TondneBi of the Sikh^ and of the 

ferenee to that of Bengal, la being poorer Mahometans of the Indus, 

(iTonger and more glossy. • .> 

English piece-goods, (or 

largely) cotton twbls to be woven t I" 1 B44 the < 

iota clolbi have been introduced dutiea of the Punjab amounted to 

everywhere in India ; but those S40,000j. or 350,0001., or to ons 

well to do in the world can alone Ibirleenth of the whole revenue 

buy fireign armies, and thus white of Runjeet Singh, estimated at 

about eighteen tons of cotton twist 3,350,0001. 

m 2 
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lilSTORY OF THE SIKHS. LCmr. I. 

sans of CSshmeer, the varied productions of that famous 
valley, its harvests of saffron, and its important manu- 
facture of shawls, are well known and need only be 
alluded to.* The plains of Attok and Peshawur no 
longer shelter the rhinoceros which Baber delighted to 
hunt, but are covered with rich crops of rice, of wheat, 
and of barley. The mountains themselves produce 
drugs and dyes and fruits ; their precipitous sides sup- 
port forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore are 
contained within their vast outline. The many fertile 
vales lying between the Indus and Cashmeer, are per- 
haps unsurpassed in the East for salubrity and loveliness : 
the seasons are European, and the violent "monsoon" 
of India is replaced by the genial spring rains of tem- 
perate climates. 

The people comprised within the hmits of the Sikh 
rule or influence, are various in their origin, their 
language, and their ftuth. The plains of Upper India, 
in which the Brahmins and Khshutrees had developed 
a peculiar civilisation, have been overrun by Persian or 
Scythic tribes, from the age of Darius and Alexander 
to that of Baber and Nadir Shah. Particular traces 
of the successive conquerors may yet perhaps be found, 
but the main features are, 1. the introduction of the 
Mahometan creed ; and 2. the long antecedent emi- 
gration of hordes of Juts from the plains of Upper 
Asiii. It is not necessary to enter into tlie antiquities 
of Grecian "Gette" and Chinese " Yuechi," to discuss 
the asserted identity of a peasant Jut and a moon- 
descended Yadoo, or to try to trace the blood of Kad- 
phises in the veins of Runjeet Singh, It is sufficient 
to observe that the vigorous Hindoo civilization of the 
first ages of Christianity soon absorbed its barbarous 
invaders, and that in the lapse .of centuries the Juts 

• Mr. MoDrcro(l(7Vaiw/«,ii. 194.) be worth 75,000'. slniw ( 7hnJ«/», U, 

eatimati!! the annual Tilue of the 165. &e,), that is, 1000 hone load* 

Cuhineer nuDutacture of ihawli of SOO pounds, each pouiid bring 

at SOO.OOOf. 1 but this segins a vortli five thillinga. 
small mimate if the raw malerial 
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Ciiir.L] THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 

bec ame essentially Brahm inical in language and belief. 
Along the southern Indus they sooii"yieldef tTieii" con- 
science to the guidance of Islam ; those of the north 
longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they have 
latt'ly had a new life breathed into them ; they now 
preach the unity of God and the equality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindoo and Mahometan rulers, they have 
then:iselves ouce more succeeded to sovereign power.* 
The Mussulman occupation forms the next grand epoch 
in general Indian history after the extinction of the Bood- 
hist religion j the comniou speech of the people has 
been partially changed, and the tenets of Midiomet are 

* According to Ihe dictionirie*, Iht^mseliea claim sHinit]' wiUi the 

Jdl means a race, s tribe, or ■ par- Bhuilees, and aspire to > lunar 

ticuin TMcra called, while /W means origin, as ia done by the Bsja of 

manner, kind, and lilEcwise matied Puiteeaia As insbinces o{ the nar- 

hwr. But throughout the Punjab row and confused sUte of our knov- 

,hi alao implin a fleece, a tel] a( hair ; ledge regarding tlie people of India, 

and in Upper Sindli o JtU nov mean) it mar '■<! mentioned lliat the fiirka 

a leater oT camels or of black cattle, (or Virks^ one of tlie most dii- 

ot ■ shepherd in oppouliun to ■ tinguished tribe* of Jut;, ii admitted 

huabandman. Id Che Punjab gene- among the Chalook Rajpoot* by 

rally a Jut means still a •illager, a Tod (i. KK).), and Ibat there are 

rustic par excdUna, as one of Ihe Kiikher and Kakw Juts, Kuihr 

ncc bj £ir the mott numerous, and Kotur, and Sjitiir Afghans, b««d» 

aa opposed to one engaged in irsdo CujUiri, not included in any of the 

or handicraft. This was observed three races. Further the family 

by the author of the Dabistan nearly of Oomeikot in Sindh is stated by 

twoBenturiesagoCBatirfnii.ii. M2.); Tod { Rajaitian, i. 9M. 93.) to be 

bnt since the JmIi of Lahore and the Pramar (or PG<rir>, white Ihe Ein- 

Jalt of the Jumna have acquired peror Humayoon's chronicler talka 

power, the term is becoming more of the followers (i. e. brethren) of 

restricted, and Is occasionally em. that chief as being Juts. (Jlfnnoirio^ 

ployed to mean simply one of that Humafomt, p. 15.) The editors i^ 

particular race. the Journal of the GcograpLiical So- 

71ie Juts merge on one side inio ciely (liv. 307, irofc) derive Jul from 

the Rajpoois, and on Ihe other into the Sanscrit Jgeit'ha, old. ancient, 

the Afghana, the names of the Jut and so make the term equivalent to 

subdivisions being the saine with aborigintt ; but this etrmoloer oer- 

thuse of Rajpuolt in the east, and liaps t 
again with those of Afghans, 

eren Belotches, in the west, ano luecni emigraiiuns, ano the cirtum- 

many obscure tribes being able to stance of Tymoor's watlkre with 

■how plausibly that at least they are Jetlvbs in Ciriilral Asia, 

as likely to be Rajjioott or AlKhana Sume of Ihe most eminent of the 

as lo be Juts, 'ilie Juts arc indeed Jut subdivisions in the Punjab are 

enumerated among the arbitrary or named Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Vurallch. 

oonTentional thirty-sii royal races Chuttheh, adboo. Kurreeal, Gondul, 

of the local bards of RJ^pootana &e. &e. 
(Tad'i Kajnttliam, L 106.), and they 
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gradually revolutionizing the whole fabric of Indian 
society ; but the difference of race, or the savage man- 
ners of the conquerors, struck the vanquished even 
more forcibly than their creed, and to rfiis day Juts 
and others talk of *' Toorka" as synonymous with op- 
pressors, and the proud Rajpoots not only bowed before 
r the Mussulmans, but have perpetuated the remembrance 

14 ■•" I .'■.•' 1 of their servitude by^adopting "Toorkana," or Turk 
^. ^'' ' money, into their language as the equivalent of tribute. 
ThcTarttn In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is, in Ludakh 
of Tibet gjij Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the Bhotee sub- 
division of the great Tartar variety of the human race- 
Lower down that classical stream, or in Ghilghit and 
Ttacincinit Chulass, the remains of the old and secluded races 
DurdMM. ^^ Durdoos and Dunghers are still to be found, but 
Toorknmui both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit itself, there is some 
ofObiigiitL mixture of Toorkmun tribes from the wilds of Pamer 
The CMh- and Kashkar. The people of Cashmeer have from 
"■""*' time to time been mixed with races from the north, 
the south, and the west ; and while their language is 
Hindoo and their f^tb Mahometan, the manners of 
the primitive Kush or Kutch tribes, have been in- 
uidtbpir fluenced by their proximity to the Tartars. The hills 
ri^bflurs, westward from Cashmeer to the Indus are inhabited by 
Kukku, Kukkas and Bumbas, of whom little is known, but 
oo^m!'&c. to"'a'"ds the river itself the Eusofzaees and other Af- 
ghan tribes prevail ; while there are many secluded val- 
leys peopled by the widely spread Goojers, whose history 
has yet to be ascertained, and who are the vassals of 
Arabian " syeds," or of Afghan and Toorkmun lords. 
Tbc Quk- In the hills south of Cashmeer, and west of the 

/unto^"" Jehlum to Attock and Kalabagh on the Indus, are 
found Gukkers, Goojers, Khatirs, Awans, Junjoot^u 
and others, all of whom may be considerfd to have 
from time to time merged into the Hindoo stock in 
language and feelings. Of these some, as the Junjoolis 
and especially the Gukkers, have a local reputation. 
Feshawur and the bills which surround it, are peopled 
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by various races of Afghans, as Eusofzaees and Mo- The Eiuof- 
munds in the north and west, Khuleels and others in AfreHces, 
the centre, and Afreedees, Khuttuks and others In the ^<^ 
south and east. The hills sonth of Kohat, and the 
districts of Tank and Bunnoo, are likewise peopled by 
genuine Afghans, as the pastoral Vuzeerees and others, vu«creps 
or by agricultural tribes claiming such a descent ; and, ^fg^^'iJ"'' 
indeed, throughout the mountains on either side of the 
Indus, every valley has its separate tribe or family, 
always opposed in interest, and sometimes differing in 
speech and manners. Generally it may be obseivcd, 
that, on the north, the Afghans on one side, and the 
Toorkmuns on the other, are gradually pressing upon 
the old but less energetic Durdoos, who have been already 
mentioned. 

In the districts on either side of the Indus south of Briotcbf>, 
Kalabagh, and likewise around Mooltan, the population i^J^'n^of 
is partly Belotch and partly Jut, intermixed however the Middle 
with other tribes, as Uroras and Raiens, and towards " "^ 
the mountains of Sooleemari some Afghan tribes arc 
likewise to be found located. In the waste tracts be- Juns, 
tween the Indus and Sudej are found Juus, Bhuttees, and k"' 
Seeals, Kurruls, Kathees, and other tribes, who are thee»,Qfthe 
both pastoral and predatory, and who, with the Chiblis plains, ji/f 
and Buhows south of Cashmeer, between the Jehlum chibhsaml . 
and Chenab, may be the first Inhabitants of the country, S^"*^"*' °^ 5 
but little reclaimed in manners by Hindoo or Mahometan hiiis. 
conquerors; or one or more of them, as the Bhuttees, 
who boast of their lunar descent, may represent a tribe 
of ancient invaders or colonisers who have yielded to 
others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
Keemslitdedoubt of the former supremacy of the Bhuttce 
or Bhatee race in North-western India : the tribe is 
extensively diffused, but the only sovereignty which re- 
mains to it is over the sands of Jeyselmeer. The tracts 
along the Sutlej, about Pakputtuii, are occupied by Wut- 
toos and Johya Rajpoots", while lower down are found The JohjM 
* Tod (_R<fja*lhan, i. lis.) regards the Johyu as eitioct; but tbeir stUl 
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uMi Lung, some of the Lun^ga tribe, who were once the mnsters 
S^ "" of Ootch and Moottan. 

The hills between Gashmeer and the Sutlej are pos- 
I sessed by Rajpoot families, and the Mahometan invasioa 
seems to have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one 
\c^ ' side into the sands of Rajpootana and the hills of Bun- 
delkhund, and on the other into the recesses of the 
Himalayas. But the mass of the population is a mixed 
The BoKTu race called Dogras about Jummoo, and Kun^ts to the 
"the""* eastward, even as far as the Jumna and GangeS) aud 
uiniBi»y«». which boasts of some Rajpoot blood. There are, how- 
ever, some ocher tribes intermixed, as the Gudbees, 
The who claim to be Khutree, and as the Kohlees, who may 

Mie^'mau- ^ th* aborigines, and who resemble in manners and 
layM. habits, and perhaps in tuiguage, the forest tribes of 

Central India. Towards the snowy limits there is 
some mixture of Bhotees, and towards Cashmeer and 
in the towns diere is a similar mixture of the people of 
that valley. 
The Jut* of The central tract in the plains stretching from the 
P^^"*" Jehtum to Hansee Hissar and Paneeput, and lying to 
the north of Khooshab and the andent Depalpoor, is 
inhabited chiefly by Juts ; and the particular country 
of the Sikh people may be said to lie around Lahore, 
Amritsir, and even Goojrat to the north of the Sutlej, 
and around Bhutinda and Soonam to the south of that 
river. The one tract is preeminently called Mifnjh^ 
or the middle land, and the other is known as Malw^ 
from, it is said, some fancied resemblance in greenness 
and fertility to the central Indian province of that 
name. Many other people are, however, intermixed, as 
o^*^"'"' B^"ttees and Doghurs, mostly to the south and west, 
and Raiens, Rors, and others, mostly in the east Goo- 

6oariih at peasanU on either bank of uixler the ninie of Peheh, or Diihur 

the Sutlej, between KuBsoor and Bu- and Dfihur i and they and Tumy 

bawulpoor : tliey aie now Mahome- olher tribes Kem to have jrielded mi 

Una. TheDahiaof Tod(>.llB.)aie one aitle to Rahtor R«jpooti,and on 

likeviie to be found as cul^vitonand the other to Belotcbea. 
u Hafaonwtaoi on Uw Lower Sudtj, 
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jers are everywhere numerous, as are also other Rnj- RHlpoati, 
poots besides Bhiittees, while Puthans are found in ^^^ ^n. 
scattered villages and towns. Among the Puthans 
those of Kussoor have long been numerous and power- 
ful, and the Rajpoots of Rahoun have a local reputa- 
tion. Of the gross agricultural population of this Bebtira 
central tract, perhaps somewhat more tlian four-tenths ^ijj^'™" 
maybe Jut, and somewhat more than one-tenth Goojer, piincipKi 
while nearly two-tenths may be Rajpoots more or less ""^ 
pure, and less than a tenth claim to be Mahometans of 
foreign origin, although it is highly probable that about 
a third of the whole people profess the Mussulman 
faith." 



viiik 



• Out of 1,030 villigei lying he 
and there betireen the Jumna ai 
Sutm, and irhich vent under Briti 
management in 1841, there ne 
found to be fbrtjr-one different triL 
oT a^inlturitti, in proportioni 
followi, alter adding up Tractia 
vhere any race composed a pofti 
only of the whole community of ai 
one village. 

Juta - 
Bajpoots 

Sjeda - 
Shekbi 



Moa^ult 

Brafamina . 

Kbulreet 

Raiens (or Arwena) 

Kumboa 

UiletB 

Ron 



indeed Deceaiary toa proper compre- 
hention of the history of the oounlry. 
■" ■■ " rrej, aa conducted 



in (he I 



leGan, 



iges, 



fTeral cwtea, or at leaU 
the predominant on». in each Tillage, 
and Ibe lists might easily be rendered 
more complete, and atterwiu'di made 
available by publication for purposa 
of inquiry and deduction. 

The Sikh population of the Pun- 
jab and adjoining dittricta h» usually 
twen eslimited at 500,000 aauli in 
all (compare Bumea, Traotli, i. 289. 

' "' ' ' , Hittortf of Indiot 



i. 2T5, n 



i); but the 






Dogbun (Afahometani claim- 

' iniE KhAutiee origin) 
K<d£lU .... 
Goaayen rdigioniats 



too small by a half oi 

iiBct data on which 
ion; but the Slbh 
armies have never been held to con. 
tain fewer than 70,000 Bghting men, 
they have been given t* high as 
S50/XXJ, and there is no reason to 
doubt that between the Jeblum and 
Jumna they could muster neailj 
half the Utter number of aoldieli of 
their own &ith, while it is certain 
that of an agricultural people no 
member of some ftmilies may engage 
in arms, and that one adult at lewt of 



46 other familie 



rill alwi 



A alatdfinlion of the tribes of 
India according to poaition, origin, 
and faith is much wanted, and is 



hind to till the ^ 
Sikh population may probably be 
considered to amount to a milliim 
and ■ quarter or a mitlion and a half 
of souls, men, women, and children. 
The proportion of HLndoaa to 
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In every town and city there are, moreover, tribes of 
religionists, or soldiers, or traders, or handicraftsmeQ, 
and thus whole divisions of a provincial capital may be 
peopled by holy Brahmins'* or as holy Syeda, by Af- 
ghan or Boondehla soldiers, by Khutrees, Uroras, 
atid Buneeas engaged in trade, by Cashmeeree weavers, 
and by mechanics and dealers of the many degraded or 
inferior races of Hindostan. None of these are, how- 
ever, so powerful, so united, or so numerous as to afiecC 
the surrounding rural population, although, after the 
Juts, the Khutrees are perhaps the most influential and 
enterprising race in the country.! 



MahomeUm throughout Indin g«w- 
ntl; bu been Tiriouiljr e«linuled. 
The Emperor Jehangheer (Mtmmn, 
p. 39.) held (bem to be M Gie to 
one, which is perliipi more unequil 
than the preeent proportiao in tlie 
valle; of the Gangei. Mr. Elphin- 
(tone (^Hiitorg of India, li. 93S. and 
ulei) take* the lelalivo numbers for 
the vhale cmintr7 to be eight to one. 

■ In the Punjab, and along the 
Gangea, Brahmins have usually the 
appellation of Mi«er or Hitter, i. t. 
Milhra, ((iTen to them, if not dig- 
tinguiihed aa PundlU, i. t. ai doc- 
tars oi men oT learning. The title 
seems, aeeording to tiaditinn, or to 
the lurmLM of well informed native 
Indians, to hare been introduced bj 
the first Mahometan invader^ and it 
maj perliapii*bo« that the Brahmins 
were held to be worshippers or the 
sun by tbe Unitarian iconoclasts. 

t The Kkutrttt of the Punjab 
imiDtain the purity of their descent, 
and the legend is that they represent 
those of tbe warrior race who yielded 



DepilpooT. The Khutrees riirith 
themse] les into three principal clanet: 

I. the Chlrjitees, or the four elans; 

II. the Barajotees, or tbe twelve cisna; 
and III. the Bawunjaeei, or fifty-two 
clsni. The Chirjdua are Ist, tha 
Sethi; !id, the Merhotai ; 3d, tha 
Kfaunnas ; and 4th, the Kuppwin, 
who are OKain divided, the first into 
two, and the others into three clataea. 
The principal of the BSrajSttt sub. 
divisions are Chopra. Tilwir, Tun- 
nuhn, Selghul, Kukker, Meihta, &c. 
Some of the BSiBunjatet are as fbk 
lows ; Bundaree, Meindrao. Sehte*, 
Sooree, Sonee. Unnud, Buhseen, 
Sohdee, Behdee, Teehun, Bhulleb, 

The UtOnu claim to be the off- 
spring of Khutree fibers snd of 
Veisya or Soodra motliera, and their 
legend is that they were settled in 
numbers about Ootch, when the 
Khutrees, being eipelled from Delhi, 
migrated to Tatta anil other placet 
in Sindh, and mbiequently to Mool> 
Un. During their wan the Kbu- 
asked the aid of tbe Uroras, but 
were refused aiiisUnce. Tha 
Upper ("unjab, and about Delhi and Khutrees in consequence induced tbo 



9 Ram 



they 



Ilurdwi 



Khutn 



e found ii 



IS along the Ganges 
Benares and Patoa ; but in Bengal, 
in Central India, and in the Deccsn 
they seem 1o be strangers, or only to 
be represented by ruling families 
claiming a solar or lunar origin. In 
the Punjab tbe religious capital of 
the Khutrees seems to be tbe ancient 



e Uio 

the eiercise of religious rites, and 
they thus remained proscribed for 
three hundred years, uulil Sidh 
BhojB and Sidh Seeima of DepaU 
poor readmitted them within tbe 
pale oT Uindooiim. The Hindoo 
bankers of Shikarpoor are Uroras 
and the Hindoo shopkeepers vS 
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Of the wandering houseless races, the Chunggurs T^ '"• 
are the most Dumeroua and the best known, and they cbunKan. 
seem to deserve notice as being probably the same as 
the Chinganehs of Turkey, the Russian Tzigans, the 
German Zigueners, the Italian Zingaros, the Spanish 
G^tanos, and the English Gypsies. About Delhi the 
race is called Kunjur, a word which, in the Punjab, pro- 
perly implies a courtezan dancing girl. 

The limits of Race and Religion are not tlie same, Tbrreii- 
otherwise the two subjects might have been considered si^ ' ' 
tc^ether with advantage. In Ludakh the people and country, 
the dependent rulers profess Lamaic Boodhism, which J^^T'^ 
is so widely diffused throughout Central Asia, but the Ludikh. 
Hbetans of Iskardo, the Durdoos of Ghilghit, and the 
Kuklcas and Bumbas of the rugged mountains, ^e 
Mahometans of the Sheea persuasion. The people of '"'* shtn 
Cashmeer, of Kishtwar, of Bhimhur, of Pukhlee, and of uni^T*" 
the hills south and west to the salt range and the Indus, Buior. 
are mostly Soonee Mahometans, as are likewise the The smnfa 
tribes of Peshawur and of the valley of the Indus south- unurf*^ 
ward, and also the inhabitants of Mooltan, and of the cssbmier, 
plains northward as far as Pind-Dadul-Khan, Chuneeot, ,^ "'' 
and Depalpoor. The people of the Himalayas, east- M-^itwi. 

Khorsimn and Bokhara are likewise it baa become tbe name of a clau or 
held bf the people of tbe Punjab to tribe in llie lapse of centuriea. Pro- 
be of the aamc race. Tlie Ur3ras fesaor Wilson nomcirhere, I think, 
diTide themaelTes into Ivo main identifiea them vith (ha CinbadK uf 
clasaea: I. Ootradee, at at the the aneienta, and indeed Kir6t b 
Dorth, and II. Dulilaaif, or of tbe one of the five Pnatkiu or regiona 
aoudi, and tb* latter has likewbie an uf the Hindooa, tbeae being Cheen 
important aubdiviiion named Dn- I'nisth, Yavun Fniatli, Indr 
hSmt. l>ruBth, Dukahun Pruath, and Kerit 
In the Lower Punjab and in Frustb. which la.it ii underatood bj 
Slndh, the whole Hindoo trading the Indiana to apply to the counlrjr 
population it included by the Ma- between Oojein and Ortsaa. (Com- 
homeUna under the term " KerBr." pare Wilton. Vuhnoa Paor&n, p. 1T5. 
Jn the Upper Punjab the word is note, for the Keraltu of thai book.) 
lued to denote a coward or one base rattherlhe Braliminical Gondsofthe 
and abject, and about Mooliaii it ia Nerbuddar are styled " Kaj Gonds," 
likrwiie eipmsiTe of contempt ai while thote who haTe not adopted 
well ofaHmdoo or a trafficker. In Hindooiam continoe to be called 
Central India the Kerira form a " Kitreca Gonda," * term which 
tribe, but the term tliere literally aeems Co hare a relation to their 
mean* dikamen or foreitera, althou^ unaltered condition. 
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The Brah- ward of Kishtwar and Bhirnbur, are Htiidooii of the 
MbeJ Brahminical faJth, with some Boodhist colonies to the 
north, and some Mahometan famihes to the south west 
Tbe Sikhs The Juts of " Manjha" and "Malwa" are mostly Sikhs, 
trJ pu^' '"''' pwhaps not one-third of the whole population be- 
mixed tween the Jehlum and Jumna has yet embraced the 

ininiau'^ tenets of Nanuk and Govind, the other two-thirds b«ing 
Hahome- still equally divided between Islam and Brahminism. 
*■"'' In every town, excepting perhaps Leh, and in most 

(hapketpen of the villages of the Mahometan districts of Peshawur 
ofMabome. ^nd CashmceF and of the Sikh districts of Manjha and 
Malwa, there are always to be found Hindoo traders 
and shopkeepers. The Khutrees prevail in the northern 
towns, and the Uroras are numerous in the province of 
Moottan. The Cashmeeree Brahmins emulate in intelli- 
gence and usefulness the Mahratta Pundits and the 
Bahoos of Bengal ; they are a good deal employed in 
official business, although the Khutrees and the Uroras 
are the ordinary accountants and farmers of revenue, 
Tiiiig* In "Malwa" alone, that is, about Bhutinda aod Soo- 
■bout'Bba- ^^^> <'*° ^^^ Sikh population be found unmixed, and 
tinda there it has passed into a saying, that the priest, the 

purcijSikh. goj^jjgr^ tiig mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the plough- 
man are all equally Sikh. 
TtirdcboMd There are, moreover, in the Punjab, as throughout 
d^r^' J'^dia, several poor and contemned races, to whom 
wnrabippere Brahmins will not administer the consolations of re- 
^J^j ligion, and who have not been sought as converts by 
otscuIbt the Mahometans. These worship village or forest 
divinitid. goJg^ or family progenitors, or they invoke a stone 
as typical of the great mother of mankind ; or some 
have become acquainted with the writings of the later 
Hindoo reformers, and regard themselves as inferior 
members of the Sikh community. In the remote 
Himalayas, again, where neither Moolla nor Lama, 
nor Biahmin, has yet cared to establish himself, the 
people are equally without instructed priests and a de- 
terminate faith ; they worship the Spirit of each lofty 
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peak, they erect templt>3 to the limitary god of each 
snow clad summit, Mid believe that from time to time 
the attendant servitor is inspired to utter the divine 
will in oracular sentences, or that when the image of 
the Deitya or Titan is borne in solemn procession on 
their shoulders, a pressure to the right or left denotes 
good or evil fortune." 

The characteristics of race and religion are every- < 
where of greater importance than the accidents of ^^^ ^^ 
position or the achievements of contemporary genius ; reUgion. 
but the influences of descent and manners, of origin 
and worship, need not be dwelt upon in all their rami- 
fications. The systems of Boodha, of Brumha, and of 
Mahomet, are extensively diffused in the eastern world, 
and they intimately aSect the daily conduct of millions 
of men. But, for ^e most part, these creeds no longer 
inspire their votaries with enthusiasm ; the f«th of the 
people is no longer a living principle, but a social 
custom, — a rooted, an almost insdnctive deference to 
what has been the practice of centuries. The Tibetan, 
who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incar- 
nate in the world, and who grossly thinks he per- 
petuates a prayer by the motion of a wheel, and the teeung,, 
Hindoo, who piously considers his partial gods to de- 
light in forms of stone or clay, would indeed still resist 
the uncongenial innovations of strangers ; but the spirit 
which erected temples to Shakya the Seer from the 
torrid to the frigid zone, or which raised the Brahmins 
high above all other Indian races, and which led them 
to triumph in poetry and philosophy, is no longer to be 
found in its ancient simplicity and vigour. The Bood- 

* In the Ixiirer Himalayu of the wu >lHin by them, but brhald [ a 

Pnojib tfaere are inuif thrinei lo roeb opened ind Gsoga again iprang 

Goofti 01 Gt^a, and the poorer fonb anned and mounted. Another 

claan of tbc plains likewise reie- account make* him the lord of Durd- 

rence the memory of the ancient Durchra in tbe vaitei of Rajwarra, 

berOL Hii birth or appearance U and this eorrcapondi in aome degree 

tarioutly related. One ace lunt with vbat Tod (AofniMoa, ii. 447.) 

iiiakM bim the chief of Ohuince. aayi of the same chamgiion, who died 

and cause* him to war with hii fighting againit the armia of Meh- 

bnilhen Utjoon and Sooijun H< mood. 
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hist and the reverer of the Veds, is indeed each satisfied 
with his own chance of a happy immortality, but he is 
indifferent about the general reception of truth, and, 
while he will not himself be despotically interfered 
with, he cares not what may be the fate of others, or 
what becomes of those who differ from him. Even the 
Mahometan, whose imagination must not be assisted 
by any visible similitude, is prone to invest the dead 
with the powers of intercessors, and to make pilgrim- 
ages to the graves of departed mortals ; and we should 
now look in vain for any general expression of that 
feeling which animated the simple Arabian disciple, or 
the Imrdy Toorkmun convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is 
true that, in the Mahometan world, there are still many 
Zfalous individuals, and many mountain and pastoral 
tribes, who will take up arms, as well as become passive 
martyrs, for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, 
and Persian, and Puthan would more readily unite for 
conscience sake under the banner of Mahomet, than 
Russian, and Swede, and Spaniard are ever likely to 
march under one common " Labarum." The Mussul- 
man feels proudly secure of his path to salvation ; he 
will resent the exhortations of those whom he pities 
or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the Hindoo and . 
the Boodhist, he is still actively desirous of acquiring 
merit by adding to the number of true believers. But 
Boodhist, and Brahminist, and Mahometan, have each 
an instructed body of ministers, and each confides in 
an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed law. Their 
reason and their hopes are both satisfied, and hence the 
difficulty of converting them to the Christian faith by 
the methods of the civilized moderns. Our mission- 
aries, earnest and devoted men, must be content with 
the cold arguments of science and criticism ; they must 
not rouse the feelings, or appeal to the imagination ; 
they cannot promise aught which their hearers were not 
sure of before; they cannot go into the desert to fast. 
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nor retire to the mountain tops to pray ; they cannot 
declare the fulfilment of any fondly cherished hope of 
the people, nor, in announcing a g^eat principle, can 
they point to the success of the sword and the visible 
favor of the Divinity. No austerity of sanctitude con- 
vinces the multitude, aiid the Pundit and the Moolla can 
each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelation. Our zealous preachers may 
create sects among ourselves, half Quietist and half 
Epicurean, they may persevere in their laudable reso- 
lution of bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, 
and they may gfun some converts among intelligent 
inquirers as well as among the ignorant and the indi- 
gent, but it seems hopeless that they should ever Chris- 
tianise the Indian and Mahometan worlds.* 

The observers of the aucient creeds quietly pursue 
the even tenor of their way, self satisfied and almost 
indifferent about others ; but the Sikhs are converts to ( 

a new religion, the seal of the double dispensation of J ^ 

Brumha and Mahomet : their enthusiasm is still fresh, principle, 
and their faith is still an active and a living principle. 
7'hey are persuaded that God himself is present with 
them, that He supports them in all their endeavours, 
and that sooner or later He will confouud their enemies 
for His own glory. This feeling of the Sikh people 
deserves the attention of the English, both as a civilized 
nation and as a paramount government. Those who 
have heard a follower of Goroo Govind declaim on the 
destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthusiasm and 
every muscle quivering with excitement, can under* 
stand that spirit which impelled the naked Arab against 
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the mail clad troops of Rome and Persia, and which 
Ivd our own chivalrous and believing forefathers through 
Europe to battle for the cross on the shores of Asia. 
The Sikhs do not form a numerous sect, yet their 
strength is not to be estimated by tens of thousands, 
but by the unity and euergy of religious fervor and 
warlike temperament. They will dare much, and they 
will endure much, for the mystic " Khalsa" or common- 
wealth ; they are not discouraged by defeat, and they 
ardently look forward to the day when Indians and 
Arabs, and Persians and Turks, shall all acknowledge 
the double mission of Nanuk and Grovind Singh. 

The characteristics of race are perhaps more deep 
seated and enduring than those of religion ; but, in con- 
sidering any people, the results of birth and breeding, 
of descent and instruction, must be held jointly in view. 
The Jnt* The Juts or Jats are known in the north and west of 
'"d''htah'" India as Industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
•piiitcd. and as hardy yeomen equally rendy to take up arms 
and to follow the plough. They form, perhaps, the 
finest rural population in India. On the Jumna their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor bears 
witness to their merits, while on the Sutlej religious 
reformation and political ascendancy have each served 
to give spirit to their industry and activity and purpose 
The Boieni to their courage.* The K<iiens, the Malees, and some 
mA (onie others, are not inferior to the Juts in labouriousness and 
•circei; sobriety, although they are so in enterprise and resolu- 
ui'eri"fHie *'""* '^® Riijpoots are always brave men, and they 
grouDd. form, too, a desir^je . peasantry. The Goojers every- 
Thepeannt where prefer pasturage to the plough, whether of the 
R«jpoot». Hindoo or Mahometan faith. The Belotches do not 

ThcOncderi 

a putoral 

fto^t. • Under the Engliih system of the high Buthorlty of Mr. ThomssoD, 

■elling the proprictar; right in vil- ilie Lifulciunt-GoTernor of the 

lagea vhen the old freelioldtr or North Western FroTinces. It ia ■ 

fomierpurchiuermaybcunBliletopay common tayini; that ifa JM ha< fifty 

the land tan, ihe Jala of L'pper India rupees, he will nther dig ■ veil or 

ve giaduilly becoming the pouesiora buy a pair or bullocki with the 

of the greater portion of Ihe aoil, a moni'y than ipend it on the idle 

Iket which the author fi rat beard on r^oicinp of a nwrriige. 
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become careful cultivators even when long settled in TbeBr- 
the plains, and the tribes adioinine the hills are of a ^^^"^ ^ 
disposition turbulent and predatory. Ihey mostly de- predatorr- 
vote themselves to the rearing of camels, and they tra- 
verse Upper. India in charge of herds of that useful 
animal. The Afghans are good husbandmen when The Ar- 
they have been accustomed to peace in the plains of S^^'^^ 
India, or when they feel secure in their own valleys, wt turbu- 
but they are even of a more turbulent character than '*°'' 
the Belotches, and they are everywhere to be met with 
as mercenary soldiers. Both races are, in truth, in 
their own country little better than freebooters, and the 
Mahometan &ith has mainly helped them to jusdry 
their excesses against unbelievers, and to keep them to- 
gether under a common banner for purposes of defence 
or aggression. The Khutrees and Uroras of the cities The Kbu- 
, and towns are enterprising as merchants and frugal as {^^g^J^ 
tradesmen. They are the principal financiers and ac- mterprii- 
coontants of the country ; but the ancient military spirit ^g^ 
frequently reappears amongst the once royal " Khshu- 
trees," and they become able governors of provinces 
and skilful leaders of armies.* The industry and me- 
chanica] skill of the stout-limbed prolific Cashmeerees are The cmh- 
as well known as their poverty, their tameness of spirit, JJJ^I'bu, 
and their loose morality. The people of the hills south umc ud 

' "^ ^ tpiiitittt. 

* Hume Singh, > Sikh, wid the ■oTereigni into trmdera and ■hop- 
it enMrpriaini; oF Runjeet Singh') keepen, hu a panllel in the hisior; 
■la, ma ■ Khulree ; and the beat of the Jeiri. Men of acliie mindi 
I goieniors, Mobkum Cbund will always find employment for 
aod Sawun Miill, were of the same thenuelTes, and (hut we know what 
nee. The kwning of htioo Mull, Graeki b^me under the licloiioua 
a KbuDna Khutree, and a follower Romans, and what they aie under 
of the Kkh chief of Alhoovaleea. the luling Tuiks. We likewise 
eieltes aotne little jealousj among know that (he Tenquiahed Moori 
tbe Brabmina of Lahore and of the were (lie moit indiutrioua of the 
Jalundhui Doolb; and ChundooLat, aubjecta of medisTal Spain; tfaat 
who *o long managed the affaire of tbe Mogbuls of Britiih India are 
tbe Niiam of Hydrabad, waa a Kbu- gradually applying themaelrea to tha 
(raa of Nortbem India, and greatly buaineat of exchange, and it ia plain 
encouraged the Sikh mercenaiiea in that the traffiekert u well aa tbe 
that principality, in oppoution to tbe prieata of Saion England, Frankiah 
Araba and Al^hana. The decleniion Gaul, and Gothic Italy, niuat haie 
of tbe Khutreta from ioldiera and been chiefly of Roman descent. 
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and east of CWimeer, are not marked by any peculiar 
and well determined character, excepting that the few 
ThcuD- unmixed Rajpoots possess the personal courage and the 
^j|^^ pride of race which distinguish them elsewhere, and that 
the Gukkers stUI cherish the remembrance of the times 
when they resisted Baber and aided Humaioon. The 
The Tibe- Tibetans, while they are careful cultivators of their di- 
^cud minutive fields rising tier upon tier, are utterly debased 
dcbued. in spirit, and at present they seem incapable of indepen- 
dence and even of resistance to gross oppression. The 
Tbe CTutom System of polyandry obtains among them, not as a per- 
d^ne^ verse law, but as a necessaiy institution. Every spot of 
DKeuitf. ground within the hills which can be cultivated, has 
been under the plough for ages ; the number of mouths 
must remain adapted to the number of acres, and the 
proportion is preserved by limiting each proprietary 
family to one giver of children. The introduction of . 
Mahometanism in the west, by enlarging the views of 
tlie people and promoting emigration, has tended to 
modify this rule, and even among the Lunaic Tibetans 
any casual influx of wealth, as from trade or other 
sources, immediately leads to the formation of separate 
establishments by the several members of a house.* 
") The wild tribes of Chibhs and Buhows in the hills, 
the Junsand Kalhees, and the Doghers and Bhuttees of 
the plains, need not be particularly described ; the idle 
and predatory habits of some, and the quiet pastoral oc- 
cupations of others, are equally the r^ult of position as 
of character. The Juns and Kathees tall, comely, and 

* Regarding tlie polyindry at ■dmitted themteUet to b« illegitU 

I.udiikh, MoorcroO {Travrtt, u. male, the Quniber maj eren be 

3m,39S.)niii7 berefeiTedla,andal» greater. In 1835 the population of 

the Joanud of IKt Aiiatic Soditg of England and Walei was about 

BagiJ for 18«, p. 20S. &c. The 14,75ao00 and the number of baa. 

effect! of the lystem on bastard; tardi affiliated (before the nev poor 

aeem marked, and thus out of T60 law came into operation } vai 65.475, 

peoplein the little diitricl of Hung- or 1 in about 236 (Wa^'i Sritiik 

rung, around the junction of the Aiftory, pp. 1041 — 1055.); and eren 

Sullej and E^ttee (or Spill) riTen, ihould the number <o born double 

there were foiind to be 26 butards, thote affiliated, the proportion would 

which gives a proportion of about I Still upeak againH poljandr; ai it 

in 29; and as few grown-up people afll^M female purity. 
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long-lived races, feed vast herds of camels and black Tbe jnm 
catde, which furnish the towns wid» the prepared butter JIJ^J^^J^ 
of the east, and provide the people theoiselves with pcaceTui. 
their loved libations of milk* 

The Umits of creeds and races which have been de- pbtUai mu 
scribed must not be regarded as permanent. Through- fj^^,'^ 
out India there are constant petty migrations of the proKiyiian 
agricultural population taking place. Political oppres- '" '*'*'™- 
sion, or droughts, or floods, cause the inhabitants of a ^j^^^n^ 
village, or of a district, to seek more favoured tracts, 
and there are always chiefs and rulers who are ready 
to welcome industrious emigrants and to assign them 
lands on easy terms. This causes some fluctuation in 
tbe distribution of races, and as in India the tendency 
is to a distinction or separation of families, the number 
of clans or tribes has become almost infinite. Within Recent mi. 
the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Belotches up ^^."^ 
the Indus are not of remote occurrence, while the occu- lotcbeaup 
parion, by the Sindhian Daoodpotras of the Lower Sutiej, |;^'^'*^ 
took place within the last hundred years. The migra- Divod- 
don of the D<^hers from Delhi to Feerozpoor, and of uJ^Jjj 
the Johyas from Marwar to Pakputtun, also on the wgnaona 
Sutiej, are historical rather than traditional, while the °f^< 
bard-working Hindoo Mehtums are still moving, family johym, ud 
by family and village by village, eastward, away from Mei""!!"- 
the Raree and Chenab, and are insinuating themselves 
among less industrious but more warhke tribes. 

Altiiough religious wars scarcely take place among 
the Boodhists, Brahminista, and Mahometans of the 
present day, and although religious fervor has almost 
disappeared from among the professors at least of the 
two former faiths, proselytism is not unknown to any 
of the three creeds, and Mahometanism, as possessing 
still a strong vitality within it, will long continue to 
find converts among the ignorant and tiie barbarous, 

■ « On milk auiCained, and blest with lengtb of itjt. 
The Hippomolgi, peaceiiil, juit, and wise." 

Iliad, liiL CbafMr't Tnnulati(m. 
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Islainiam is extending up the Indus from Iskardo to- 
wards Leh, and is thus incroaching upon the more woni- 
out Boodhism ; while the limits of the idolatrous 
" Kafirs," almost bordering on Feshawur, are daily be- 
coming narrower. To the south and eastward of 
Cashmeer, Mahometanism has also had recent triumphs, 
and in every large city and in every Mussulman princi- 
pality in India, there is reason to believe that the reli- 
gion of the Arabian prophet is gradually gaining 
ground. In the Himalayas to the eastward of Kisht^ 
war, the Rajpoot conquerors have not carried Brahmin- 
ism beyond the lower valleys ; and into the wilder glens, 
occupied by the ignorant worshippers of local divinities, 
the Boodhists have recently begun to advance, and 
Lamas of the red or yellow sects are now found where 
none had set foot a generation ago. Among the forest 
tribes of India the influence of the Brahmins continues 
to increase, and every Bheel, or Gond, or Kohlee who 
ac^juires power or money, desires to be thought a 
Hindoo rather than a " Mletcha ; " * but, on the other 
hand, the Indian laity has, during the last few hundred 
years, largely assumed to itself the functions of the 
priesthood, and although Hindooism may lose no vota- 
ries, Gosayens and secular Sadhs usurp die authority 
of Brahmins in the direction of the conscience. The 
Sikhs continue to make converts, but chiefly within the 
limits of their dependent sway, for the colossal power 
of the English has arrested the progress of their amis 
to the eastward, and has left the Juts of the Jumna and 
Ganges to their old idolatry. 



■H*ir<irtbeprin<niMlit;orBliapil, 
inCcnlnl Indis,*ra>roundedonu*urp- 
■tioni rrain the Graidi, who appear to 
hail m igrUed inforeetturanjidieveit 
about the middle of the MTcnteeTtth 
eenlury, and to have made IhemwiTea 
aupTCine in the vallL-y of the NerbuJ. 
da about Haahiingaliad, in ipite of 
the eierlioni of Aurungteb, iiatil ui 
Afghan aduetilurL-r attacked them on 
the decliDe of the empire, and com- 
pletely nibdiwd them. The Afghan 



converted tome of the Tanquiihed to 
hii ovn 6ith, partly bj- fot« and 
partly by conferring Jagheen, partly 
to acquire merit and partly to loothe 
hii conwience, and there are now 
■everml lamilia of Mahometan Gondi 
in the pouission of little fie& on 
either aide of the Netbudda. These 
men ha*e more fully got OTer the 
groaa aupentition of Itieir race, than 
the Gonds who haT« adopted Hin- 
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CHAPTER II. 



OLD INDIAN CBBED8, HODEBN BEPORMS, AND THE 
TEACHING OF hAnUK, UP TO 1529 A.D. 

7V« Boodkists. — Tke Brahmins and Khutnei. — Reaction 
of Boodhism on victorious Brahminiam. — Latitude of 
orthodoxy. — ShujAur Ackarj and Saivism. — Monastic 
ordert. — Sanumoi^ and Vaisknuvism. — The Doctrine 
of Maya. — TAe Mahometan conquest. — The reciprocal 
action of Brakmimsm and Mahometanism. — The sue 
cessive innovations of Ramanund, Gomkhnath, Kubeer, 
Cheitun, and VuVubh. — The reformation of Ndnuh. 

The condition of India from remote ages to the pre- India uid 
sent time, is an episode in the history of the world in- ^J^^ 
ferior only to the fall of Rome and the establishment muten. 
of Christianity. At an early period, the Asiatic penin- 
sula, ^m the southern " Ghats " to the H imalayan / f 
mountains, would ieem~ to have been colonized by a 
warlike subdivision of the Caucasian race, which spoke 
a language similar to the ancient Medic and Persian, and 
which here and there, near the greater rivers and the 
shores of the ocean, formed orderly communities pro- 
fessing a religion resembling the worship of Babylon The Bood- 
and Egypt — a creed which, under varying types, is still "*** 
the solace of a large portion of mankind. " Aryavurt," 
the land of good men or believers, comprised Delhi and 
Lahor e, Gooira t and Beng al ; but it was on the banks 
'of tKe Upper Gfanges that the latent energies of the ThtBnh- 
people first received an impulse, which produced the j"' ■* 
peculiar civilization of the Brahmins, and made a few 
heroic families supreme from Arachosia to the Golden 
Chersonese. India illustrates the power of Dariua and 
the greatness of Alexander, the philosophy of Greece 
and the religion of China ; and while Rome was con- 
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^,'), ( tending with Germans and Cimbri and yielding to Goths 
and Huns, the Hindoos absorbed, a lmost without an 
effort, swarms of ScytEicTKffbaftaiwl they disp«^sed 
Sacffi*, they enrolled Getse among their most famous 
tribes t, and they made others serve as their valiant 
defenders.1: India afterwards checked the victorions 
career of Islam, but she could not wholly resist the 
fierce enthusiasm of the Toorkmun hordes ; she became 

Tbc Hi- onfi of the most splendid of Mahometan empires, and 

honwiBiu. the character of the Hindoo mind has been permanently 
altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet. The 
well-being of India's industrious millions is now linked 
with the fate of the foremost nation of the West, and 

TbeCbria- the representatives of Judiean faith and Roman polity 
""' will long wage a war of principles with the speculative 

Brahmin, the authoritative Moolla, and the hardy be- 
lieving Sikh. 

The Brahmins and their valiant Khutrees had a long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India> 
which, as successively modified, became famous as Bood- 
hism.§ When Munnoo wrote, perhaps nine centuries 



Bnliniln- 
lam rtrug- 
glliig\.lth 
BoodbUm 



irlike n 



* Vikninujeet deriTed hn title of increating KhUnwtioB, and putl; with 
Sakaiee fhim bii eiploio agMnat thi invadiriE Grareo-Bactriuii. uid whiH 
SacK (Sakie). 'Hie nee in itill per- 
hapl preserred pure in the viJds of 
Tartujr, between Yarkuod uid the 
Maourawur Lake, where the Soipot 
cdled Kelmaki [Calmun] b; the 



le to be dreaded 
by the people of Tibet. 

t The Gets are refnred to aa the 
•ame with the ancient Chineie Yue- 
chi, and the modem Juts or Jits, 
but their identitjr is as ^et perhapi 
rather a reaionable coocluiion than a 
logical oi ciitical deduction. 

i The four Agneekoola tribea of 
Khutreea or Rajpooti are here al- 
luded to. Til. : the Chobam, SoluD- 
keea, Piiwars (or FrUmirs), aod Ibe 
Furihan. Tlw unnanied progenitors 
of these race> seem clearly to hare 
been inTaderi *ho uded with the 
Brahmini in their warfare, partly 
with the old Khutrees. partly with 



11 as timely aid 
lubiequent confonnity, got them 
enrolled as *■ iirebarn," in eontradia- 
tinctioQ to the solar and lunar b. 
milies. The Agneekoaba are Dmr 
mainly found in the tract of country 
(■tending fram Otqein to Rewab 
near Benares, and Mount Aboo i* 
aswrted (o be the place of their mi- 
mculoui birth or appearance. Vik- 
ruQujeet, the champion of Brahmio* 
iim, wai ■ FoWBT according to Ibe 
common accounts. 

§ The relative priority of Brab- 
mmism and Boodhism crmtinues to 
be argued and disputed among tba 
learnedl Tht wide division at one 
period of Boodhism in India is aa 
certain aa the later predomiuance of 
Brahminiam ; but the truth acana to 
be that Ihey are of independent 
origin, and that Ihey existed fiw a long 
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before Christ, when Alexander conquered, and even m 
seven hundred years afterwards, when die obscure J^^^ 
Fabian travelled and studied, there were kingdoms 
ruled by others than " Aryas ; " and ceremonial Bood- " 
hism, with its indisdoct apprehensions of a divinity, had 
more votaries than the monotheism of the Veds, which 
admitted no similitude more gross than fire, or ur, or the 
burning sun." During this period the genius of Hin- 

time eoutomporuieaiu))' ; the fomiei search of imaginaiy chsmben, or 

chieflj in the •oulh-vnt, and the vtsaeli containing relic*, and are odIj 

latter about Oude and Tirhoot. It now about to baTe delinaled, and to 

ia not, hoirever. oeceauij to aup. made available to the learned. The 

pose, viih M. Bumou^ that Bood- numerouB lai-rtlitfi of iti ungular 

hUm if purely and originalljr Todian. (tone incloaure itill liTidly represent 

(/■rrwAicnVni a rButoirt dm Btuld- tlie tnannen as well as the belief of 

kiini Imdin,, AveTtiuement L) Not- the India of Asoka, and ihow that 

vithitaoding the probable dcrifa- the Ttot, the Sun, and the S'toopa 

tioa of the name from the Sanscrit (or "lope"} itwlf — apparently the 

"boodee," intelligeoce; or from the type of Meroo or the Central Mount 

"bo" or botiee," i. c the fitia teli- at the World — were, along with the 

gitrna or peepul tree. The Bnh- imperaoDaled Boodha, the principal 

minical genius gradually received objects of adoration at that period, 

a development which rendered the and that the country was then partly 

Hindooa propel aupreme through- peopled by a race ot men wearing 

out the laad; hut their superior high caps and abort tunica, ao dif- 

leaming became of help to their ferent tioni the ordinary drea of 

antagoniit*, and Gowtum, himself a Hindooa. 

Brahmin or a Khutree, would ap- * " There leem to haie been no 

pear to have taken advantage of the images and no viiible types of the 

knowledge of the hierarchy to give a objecti of worship," aayi Mr. Elphin- 

purer and more seieatiSe form to Hone, In hia most uaefii] and Judicioui 

Boodhiam. and thua to beoome ila Hittory (L 73.), quoting Professor 

great apostle in succeeding times. Wilson, Oxford Ltttvu, and the 

(Of the modem bitha, Sainim per- FiiAiuw Aomiif while, with regard 

haps most riinjrily ispiwinti thr to fire, it is Co be remembered that 

ori ginal Ve Jicworahip. (Compare la the Old Tcitamenl, and eveii in 

WStooT^ Sa., ivii. 171. &c, and the New, il is the principal symbol 

FiabsoD Awrtim Preface, liiv.) of Ihe Holy Spirit. (Straun, Life of 

Jainitm and FaulauHiitm are the Jma, S6I . > The Veds, however, a), 

resultants of the two beliefs in a lude to personified energies and at- 

Boodbish and Brahminical dress re- tributes, but the moDOtheisin of the 

speetivdy, while fiubu* still vividly system is not more affected by the 

illustrau* the old superstition of the introduction of the creating Brumba, 

ma'iwii of the people, whose ignorant the destroying Siva, and other minor 

minds quailed before the drwd god- powers, than the omnipotence of Je- 

dess of bmine, pestilence, and dath. bovab is interfered with by the hier> 

Tb« most important monument of archies of the Jewish heaven. Yet. 

Boodbism now remaining is perhaps in truth, much has to be learnt with 

the " tope" or benusphere, near Bhilia regard to the Veds and Vedantism, 

in Ceotral India, which it is a dis- notwithstanding the invaluable la- 

grace to the Engliah that they par- hours of Colebrooke and others, and 

tially destroyed a generltion ago in the useful commentary or interpret*- 
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dooism became fully developed, and the Brahmina rivalled 
the Greeks in the greatness and the variety of their 
triumphs. Epic poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive powers, and the Ramayoon and Muhabharut 
still move tJie feelings and affect the character of the 
people. Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of the sun 
and moon were accurately measured.* The philosophy 
of the learned few was, perhaps, for the first time, firmly 
^lied with the theology of the believing many, and Brafa- 
minism laid down as articles of faith, the unity of God, 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, 
and the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers 
upon the Ganges distinctly made known that future 
life about which Moses is silent or obscure t, and that 
unity and omnipotence of the Creator which were un- 
known to the polytheism of the Greek and Roman 
multitude t, and to the dualism of the Mithrwc legisla- 
tion of Ramnwhiin Boj. (Nilotic Ra- Baillty'i Aitromamf of tit Bhuhpi, 
learehii, viii. ; JhauatliiMU Royal pp. 8—6. 88.) 

Atiatic Sfciety, L and iL ; &nd Ram- t One ii almoit more willing ti> 
molian Bay on tit Ftdi ) The idmic that, in etfixt, the Jewt gene- 
trsniULian of ths Vtd&wl Sir in rally beld Jebovah to be Anr God 
WaiiFi Hindoot (ii. nS.), and the only, or a limiUr; iliitnity, thu) tbM 
improred venion of Dr. Roer (Jour- the vise and instructed Mosei (whom 
lui Aiialie Society of Bengal, Feb. Strabo beld to be an Egyptian priest 
1845, No. 108.), may be coniulted and a l^inCheiM, as quoted in Vohuy'm 
nith adTantage. Tf tranilaton would Aaiiu, ch. iiii. mx. 9. note) cmJd 
repeat the S«nKrit lerms with ei' belieTe in the perishable nature of tha 
panded meanings in English, inatead ioul ; but Ibe critical Sadducen 
of using terms of the aoholaMiu or DBTertbelna m interpreted their pn>- 
moderniystenu which seem to them.to phet, although the Egyptiani hi* 
be equiyalenl, they would materially mailen were held by Herodotoi 
help student! to undergUnd the real {Bnttrpt, eiiiii. ) to be tba Gnt who 
doctrine of the original speculalon. defeitdtd the undying nature of the 
• The BO called solar year in mm- spirit of man. Socrates and Plato, 
Dion use in India takes no account of with all their longings, could only 
the precession of the equinoxes, but, ^1 aBured that the noiil had more of 
as a udereal year, it is aJnioat ei- immortality than aught else, {^ado, 
act. The rerolution of the points of SydetJiamiaiul Tayhr'» tratal^iaii, it. 
intersection of the ecliptic and equa- 3!4.) 

tot neierlheless appears to have been t The unknown God of the Athe. 
long known to the Hindoos, and niins. Fate, the avenging Nemesis, 
some of their epochs were obviously and other powers independent of 
baaed on the calculated period of the Zeus or Jupiter, show the dissatis- 
phenomenon. (Compare Mr. Davis's bciion of the ancient mind with the 
paper in the Ai. Re:, vol. ii. and ordinary mythology ; and unless mo- 
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tore ; while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato in keeping 
the people tremblingly alive to the punishment which 
awaited evil deeds.* The immortality of the soul was \ 
indeed encumbered with the doctrine of transmigra- [ 
tion ti the active virtues were perhaps deemed less meri- 
torious than bodily austerities and mental abstraction, 
and the Brahmin polity was soon &tally clogged witii 
the dogma of inequality among men, and with the insti- 
tution of a body of hereditary guardians of religion, t 

drm critici>ni hu detected interpo- 181, Ac., and Jiilttr'i ilueiait FAI- 

l^ioni, perlmpi both Biihop Tbirl- buspAy, iL 374.) Nor can it be ii^ 

wall (^Bittort of Grttct, L 193. &c) tinctl)> iwd that VyJM taught the 

and Mr. Grote {Hitlarf of Grteet, principla of gnteful lighteoiunen m 

L 3. and chap. in. part i. senenlly), now undemood to be bioding oa 

have too much diaregardea the aenae meni and to eonstitute IheirduEy and 

vbieb the pioiu and admiring Cow- obligation ; and probably the Indian 

per gaia to Homer'a oecanonal mode may merely hare the advantage of 

of uiing "theoa." (Oifyacji, liv. being a theoli^cal teacher inatead of 

with Coirper'a note, p. 48. vol. ii. an ODtologieal apeculator. 
Edition of I e03.) I The more walouii Chrirtian 

■ Hitter (.^MtcBt FAilotojAji, iL wrilen on Hindoo theology leiae 

S87.) labora to eicuw Plata for hii upon the doctrine oT trannnigralion 

■■iiuf(«it>ini''to the Ribjeolof duty or aa limiting the freedom of the will 

obligation, on the plea that the So- and the d^ee of isolation of the 

eratie ajstem did not admit of necca- loul, when thui lucceaaircly mani- 

aty or of a eompulaory principle. leated in the world clouded with the 

Bacon Ilea open in an inftrior d^ree imperfection of previoua appeuancca. 

to the wnw ol^ectKin aa Plato, of A man, it ii aaid, thus btwomea lub- 

underrating the importance of maial Ject to the Fate of the Greeks and 

philoaophy (Dompare IbiBam'i Lit*- Romaoi. (Compare Ward n lit 

ratart tf Ettnpt, iii. 191. and Ma- SiiidoBt, ii. InindMCtety RtmariM, 

eaulay, Eititibiirgh AcvMv, July, iiiiiL &C.) But the »ul bo weighed 

18ST, p. 84.); and yet a ■trong lenBe down with the sins of a former ei- 

of duty towards God <a easential to iitence doca not teem to diffbr in an 

the well-being of lociety, if not to ethical point of Tiew, and aa regarda 

ayttemi of tiansoendental or material our conduct in the present life, from 

I^ilast^hy. In the East, howcTer, the nul encumbered with the sin of 

philoaopby baa alvaya been mora Adam. Philosophically, the notiona 

cloaely allied to theoli^y than in aeem equally but model of account- 

eiviliacd Greece or modem Europe, ing for the exiitence of eril, or for 

Plato, indeed, arraigna Ihe dead and its away over men. 
tonnenta the loulii of the wicked ) The lyatem of eoifa, aa it baa 

(see for inatanee Gorgiat, Sj/dta- become dereloped in India, aa it ob> 

AoB amd Tajfhr*M JV aa j faii ^n, ir. (ained in Egypt and in Persia, aa it 

451.), and practically among men waa exemplified in an ancient "Gena" 

the doctrine may be effeetiTe or auffi- with its aeparsta religious ritea and 

eient; but with the Greek piety is hereditary usages, as it partially ob- 

limply juMiee towards the gods, and tained in Europe during (he Middle 

a matter of choice or pleasure on the Agea, and aa it eiisia eren now, ia 

part of the imperishable human spi- worthy of an esaay distinguished by 

rit. (Compare Sdtltitrmachrr'i /*• the ripest scholarship, and by the 

tn d a tt iom to Plato'i Dialogmtt, p. widest experience of life and ki»w~ 
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The Brahmins succeeded in expelling the Boodbist 
&ith from the ; Indian peninsula, and when Shunkur 
Achar) journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after 
Christ a few learned men, and the inofTensive half ooo- 
forming Jeins *, alone remained to represent the 
'* Mletcbas," the barharians or " gentiles " of Hin- 
dooism. The Khutrees had acquired kingdoms, hea- 
then princes had been subdued or converted, and the 
Brahmins, who ever denounced as prophets rather than 
preached as missionaries, were powerlCTS in fo reign 
countries if no royal inquirer welcomed tHem, or if no 
unbitious warrior followed them. Hindooism had 

Icdga of the bumui mind. In India Tbs MabomeUni or India ianoi- 

il hu ■«idnitlj been an inttitutiaa fiillf diiids thanuelTei into four 

of gradual pTOgreaa up to the per- elaim, after tbe manner of the Hin- 

nicioiu periectiou of later dan, and dona, f u. Sjedi, Shekhs, Mogbubi 

in earlj tinm the boundi weie leai and Futhani. Ail are nnble, indeed> 

maikoll; defined, or leM earellillf but the former two, a* reprcienting 

□bwrred, than during the lait few tbe tribe of Mahomet, and the direct 

hundred jrean. Th« inatanee of progenj of Alee his 



It I: 



likewite a &ct, ■< 



hoodi. 


well known, aj in 


Vikruma- 


leaatio 


the norlh-w 


est, that 


a Khu- 




tree 001 


rertfromH 


nd!>ot.m. 


or anr 






se. Vyk» 




from Stkhisn, ii styled n 


likewiai 


raiKd a Soodra t. 


>an eqiia- 


Shekh, 


and that eon 


rerta of 


nferior 



litj with tbe prieitl; elasi, and hit race* are daiaed as Moghuli and 

deaoendanta are atill looked upon ai PuthAoi. Doubtlena Brabmin who 

Brahmini, although inferior in de- should become a Mahometan, would 

grec. ( Ward oa At Hiidaet, i. B5. at once be olaned among the Syeda. 
and aee Mmnoo'* httitutu, chap * The modem Jeins frankl; admit 

I. 43—79. ftc, for admistion* that the connection of thdr faith with 

merit eould open the lanka of casta.) that of the Boodhiits, and the Jeinea 

Even in the preeent generation, *ome traders of Eastern Malwa claim tbe 

members of the Jut Sikh bmilj of ancient " Tope," near Bhilsa, as vir- 

Sndhanwala, lelated to that of Kun- tually a temple of th»r own need, 

jeel Singh, made an attempt to be Tbe date of tbe gcnenl tceognition 

admitted to a participatiDn in the >o- of the Jeint as a seet ii doubtiiil, but 

eia] rite* of Khutree* g and it maj he it is curious that tbe " Koah," or K>- 

assumed aa certain that bad the eon- eabular; of Ummer Singh, doea not 

quering Mogbuls and Futhlns been contain the word Jein, although tha 

without a liiid belief and an organ- word "Jin" isenumented am<N>gtbe 

iied priesthood, they would hare nemes of Mayadeiee, the tegent 

adopted Veditm and h»e beenme goddess of tbe material unirene, and 

enrollnl among Ifae Kfautreea or the mother of Gowtum, tbe Bood* 

ruling racea. hist patriarch or prophet In tbe 

Perhaps the refbrmer Ramanund BhagaTut, again, Bowdb ia repttt. 

eipreaeed the original principle of sented at the son of Jin, and ai 

Indian sacerdotal ettte when he said about to appear in Ke«kut Dte, or 

that Eubeer the weaver had become Bebir. 
a Brahmin bj knowing Bruhm or 
God. (3Vi)aiM(lN,ii. IBS.) 
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attaioed its limits, and the victory brought with it the l^»« iti 
seeds of decay. The mixture wi^ strangers led to a y\^^ 
partial adoption of their usages, and man's desire for 
sympathy ever prompted him to seek an ol^ect of wor- 
ship more nearly allied to himself in nature than the 
invisible and passionless divinity. * Hie concession of a 
simple black stone as a mark of direction to the 
senses t, no longer satisfied the hearts or understandings 
of the people, and Shunkur AchaTJ, who could silence shnnkuT 
the Baudcma materialist, and confute the infidel Char- ^?j|JL^ 
vak X, was compelled to admit the worship of Yirtnes poiTtheinD, 
uid Powers, and to allow images, as well as formless boo-iooo 
types, to be enshrined in temples. The " self-existent" 
needed no longer to be addressed direct, and the ortho- 
dox could pay his devotions to the Preserving Vishnoo, 

* Mr. Elphiaitone {Hiiloni of uniTerrc; nod Ibe; maj hiTe wished 

Mia, L 1 69. ) olMerrea that Kama and Co leaTe the Boodhiat image wor- 

KriBhDa, wilh their human feelings shippen mme point of direction for 

and congenial acta, attiacted more the leDaea. That the Lingsm iatjpL- 

Totarin than the glomny Sira, and I cal of reproductiTe energy ucmi 

tune somewhere nolleed, I think in wholly a notion of later timea, and 

the Edinbuigh Reriew, the truth to be confined to the few who inge- 

well enlarged upon, tii. that the suf- nioual; or peneraely see recondite 

feringi of Jems materially aided the meanings in ordinarj' (imiUtuiles. 

growth of Chriitianity bj enlisting (Compare Wilaon, ViAnoo Faman, 

the sjmpathin of the multitude in Prebce, Iijt.) 

bforofacnicifledGod. Hie bitter ( Professor Wilson (AtiatU Re- 

retnark of Xenopbanet, that if oieo xarcAo, itL IS.) deriTea the title of 

beesine religious their gods would be the Chan^it school from a Moonee or 

bovine in form, is indeed moat true seer of that name ; but the BrahmiiUy 

ueiprcMiTeofageneraldesireamong at least of Malwa, derifethe distinc> 

men lo make their divinities anthro- live nam^ both of the teaoher and of 

pomorphoua. (Grotr^ Hiatary of the system, Irom ChantOj persuasive. 

Grttct, If. 5SS., and Thirlwall, Bit- excellent, and Vak, speech, — thus 

tnry, ii. 1S6.) making the school simply the logical 

■\ Hindoo SaiTism, or the worship or dialectic, or perhaps sophistical, 

of the lingam, seems to represent as it has become in fsct. The Char- 

(be compromise which the learned vakites are wholly materialist, and in 

Tound to eialt and purify the su- cular aggregation or condition of tin 

pentilioo of the multitude, who elements of the body, they leiiu to 

ibrotighoul 1 ndia continue to this have anticipated the |riiysiologist Dr. 

day to sec the mark of the near pre> lawrence, who makea the brain to 

acnoe of the Divinity in every thing, secrete thought u the liver secretes 

The Brahmins may thus have taught bile. (Compare Wilson, At. Ra., 

the mere Petichist, that when re^rd- xvii. 30S. and Tngtr't DahutSn, iL 

ing a simple black stone, they should 19S, note.) 
think of the invisible ruler lA the 
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BeMttonof 

Boodhltia 
DnBnh- 



ordcra, uid 

glin pre- 



to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent of the Sud, to 
Gunte, the hdper of men, or to the reproductive energy 
of nature personified as woman, with every assurance 
that his prayers would be heard, and his ol&rings 
accepted, by the Supreme Being.* 

liie old Brahmin worship had been domestic or 
solitary, and that of the Boodhists public or congre- 
gational ; the Brahmin ascetic separated himself from 
his fellows, but the Boodhist hermit became a coeno- 
bite, the member of a community of devotees ; the 
Brahmin reared a family before he became an an- 
chorite, but the Boodhist vowed celibacy and renounced 
most of the pleasures of sense. These customs of the 
vanquished had their effect upon the conquerors, and 
Shunltur Achaii, in his endeavour to strengthen or- 
thodoxy, enacted the double part of St Basil and Pope 
Honorius.t He established a monastery of Brahmm 
ascetics j he converted the solitary "Dundee," with his 
staff and wsterpot, into one of an order, a monk or 
friar, at once ctenobitic and mendicant, who lived upon 
alms and who practised chastity.} The order was 



* The Hie •ecU enumerated are 

thodoi varieties of Hindooism. 

* All tehoUn and inquiren are 
deeply Indebted to Profenoi Wil»n for 
the account he ha* given of the liindoo 
trvU in the uxteenth and lerenteenth 
volumei oF the Aaatie ReMsrcliM. 
Tlie vork*. indeed, which are ab- 
stracted, are in tbe hands of many 
people in India, partionlarl; the 
Bhuggut Hala (or History of the 
Saints) and its epitomes; but the ad- 
TfiQlage IB great of being able to study 
the lubjeot with the aid of tfae nntes 
of a deep scholar peTSonall j acquainted 
with the country, ll is only to be 
regretted that Frofenor Wilson has 
not attempted to trace the prngress 
of opinion or reform among sectaries ; 
but neither doea such a project ap- 
pear to bare occurred to Mr. Ward, 
in bis elaborate and valuable but 
picoeuKal vidume* on the Hindoos. 



It, but t 

and views of an intelligent, although 
garrulous and somewhat credulou* 
Mahometan, who flourished nearly 

■ peculiar value ; and Capt. Troyer^ 
careful trioslation has now rendered 
the book aeceasUde to tfae English 

t Shunkur Acbarj was a Brahmin 
of the south of India, and according 
to Prolessor Wilson {Ai. Bm.,xiu. 
]BO.),ht flourished during tba eighth 
or ninth century : but his date ia 
doubtful, and if, as ia eommonly said, 

perhaps lived a century 



a century ai 



ahalf Ii 



Uei 



believed to have established four 
muths, or iDonasteries, or denomiiu- 
tions, beaded by the four out of bis 
ten iiMrueted disciples, who &ith> 
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rendered still further distinct by the choice of Siva as 
the truest type of Gtod, an example which was soon fol- 
lowed ; and, during the eleventh century, Ranianooj esta- B««»i>«if 
blished a fraternity of Brahmins, named after himself, othn- 
who adopted some refined rules of conduct, who saw oTderi,with 
the Deity in Vishnoo, and who degraded the Supreme tateUry 
Being hy attributing to him form and qualities.* A f^^ 
consequence of the institution of an order or fraternity 1200 A.n. 
is the necessity of attention to its rules, or to the in- 
junctions of tiie spiritual superior. The person of a 
Brahmin had always been held sacred. It was believed 
that a pions Boodhist could disengage his soul or attain 
to divinity even in this world ; and when Shunkur 
Acharj rejected some of his chosen disciples for non- 
conformity or disobedience, he contributed to centre 
the growing feelings of reverence for the teacher solely 
upon a mortal man ; and, in a short time, it was con- Spirttwt 
sidered that all things were to be abandoned for the ^^^Tl" 
sake of the " Gooro," and that to him were to be sur- ontm mo- 
rendered " Tun, Mun, Dhun," or body, mind, and ^ '"*"'■ 
worldly W8alth.t Absolute submission to the spiritual 
master readily becomes a lively impression of the di- 
vinity of his mission ; the inward evidences of grace 
are too subtle for the understanding of the barbaric 
convert ; fixed observances take the place of sentiment, 

fiitlj adKcnd to faU view*. Tbe ad- tiona, in oppoutiDn to tbe four math* 

bercDti of thoe four are apceially re- or orden of bia teacher, and at tha 

gardad aa " DuDdeea." or, including a«nc time cboie Viibiun aa tha mnt 

thcrepreaentatiTei of tbeui hnettnl niitahle type of God. RanupooJ 

achoota, tbe whole are called ■' Out- Mjrled bii congregation that of Sree, 

Dunea." (Cmnpare WiIkhi,^!. Jtw., or Lukihmte. The other Ibree vera 

iriL 16S. &0.) lucceaaivelx fbunded bv lit. Mad- 

■ Remanooj U Taiiouilj ttated to bUT i Sdly, by ViKhnoo'Sirainee and 

bSTS liied aonie time betvern the be- hi* better linoirn fblloirer Vullubh ; 

ginning of tbe elnenth, and tbe end and Sdly, by Nimbhanik or Nimb- 

of (be tvdfth eentury. (Wilaon, Ai. haditya. llieie, although all Vaiib- 

Sa., xri. 9B, note.) In Central In- nuTco, called their aueiabliea or 

dia be ia undaratood to haTc told hi» aoboola reapeclirely after Bnimba, 

nDcla that the path which be, Staun- and Kva, and SunnuUdik, a aon of 

kur Aofaarj, had choaeiii waa not tbe Briimha. (Compare Wilion, jU. 

TigbtODe; and tbe nepbe* accord- An., itL ST, &&) 
ingly aeecded and etiabluhedthe firat « Compare Wilaon, Atiatie R*> 

Tom "aumpidaaea,* (W congtt^* itaniu, xtL 90. 
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and he justiBes his change of opinion by some material 
act of devotion.* But futh is the usual test of sincerity 
and pledge of favour among the sectarians of peaceful 
and instructed commnnities, and the reformers of India 
goon began to require such a declaration of niysdc 
belief and reliance from the seekers of salvatioD. 

Philosophic speculation had kept pace in diversity 
with religious usage : learning and wealth, and an ex- 
tended intercourse with men, produced the ordinary 
tendency towards scepticism, and six orthodox schools 
opposed six heretical systems, and made devious at- 
tempts to acquire a knowledge of God by logical de- 
ductions from the phenomena of nature or of the 
human mind.t They disputed about the reality and 

* The reader will Temambcr th« b^g buth nuterul, *eem to repn- 

ferrerl eiclanutlon of ClovU, when, lent the phytical or looie icbool of 

listeniog ■Iter a victorr to the itor; llulci ; vhile the Vaitheetaik a^item 

of the pan'mn and d«tb of Cbriit, of Kunid partikei of the dialectic U 

he became a conTcrt to the (kith or veil ai of the •eniual i but it maji be 

hi* vife. and a disciple of tbe ancient held to incline to the former, or to be 

paitor oF Rbeinu : ** Had I been pre. claued vith the N^aya of Oowluin ; 

■CDt at the head of m j valiant Fnnlu. although iti name AtoTnie, or pani- 

I would bate reienged hii injuriea" cular, would place it dde by ude 

( Gibbon, Dtdint and FaO of the Ro- with the Sankhjra, or material 171- 

BUM Empirt, yu 30a.) The Maho- tern. Mr. Ward ( On tlu Hiadoa, 

metani tell preciiel; the lame ator; of iL 113.) attempts a more ipeeifio 

Tjmour, and Hoaein the son of Alee: compariion with individual icaaonen; 

" I would hare hurried," mid the but as yet we know too little of Iii- 

eonquerlng Tartar, " from remotest dian philoeaphj, and perhapa even of 

India, to have prevented or avenged the real import of Greek ipeeuUtion, 

the death of tlie martyred Imim." to render suefa parmlleli true or in- 

f 'nie six orthodoi schools will be itructive. For some pertinent ob- 
Ibnnd, among them, to represent servstioos on the marked correqioa- 
nearly the three grttt philosophic deoce of tbe two systemi. see El- 
systems of the Greeks, the ethical, phinstone, Hutary of Autjs, i. S34. 
the lo^cal, and the physical i or to be The wi heretical ayMemi of moM 
severally founded, in more modem modern or less ancient times 00m- 
language, on revelation (or morality), priie four Boodhiat, via. Sowtrandk, 
reason, and sense. Thus the first Hadeomik, Yc^achar, and W«ba- 
Mimana of Jeimtlnee. and the second shik, and two Jein, via. Deguni- 
Mimsns or Vedant of Vysn, being ber and Swetamber, tha fitrmer of 
based on the Veda, correspond with which, Degumber, denies aalvation to 
the ethical school of Fythagoraa. women, or that they have immortal 
The Nyaya, or losieal system of souls. Or if the Jein diviiiom be 
Gowtum, corresponds with the dia- reckoned as forming one aobool only, 
lectic school of Xenophanea The the siith is made up hy adding the 
Sankhya system proper of Koopil, Charvak or Varhu^utya system, 
and tbe modified Sankhya system of which is wholly infidel, and is not 
Puttunjul, known alto m tbe ¥0^ oonneetcd with any poptilar creed. 
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the eternity of matter ; about consciousness and under- 
standing ; and about life and the soul, as separate £rom, 
or as identical with, one another and with God. The 
results were, the atheism of some, the belief of others 
in a limitary deity, and the more general reception of 
the doctrine of "Maya" or illusion, which allows Ttaaognw 
sensation to be a true guide on this side of the grave, rtcOrJl 
but sees nothing certain or enduring in the constitution maniappii- 
of the material world ; — a doctrine eagerly adopted by '**'™" 
the subsequent reformers, who gave it a moral or re- 
ligious application.* 

Tbenuneof Vrihiuputtee, theortbo- Urlj Pallu diipeti 4 miit from b«- 
doi regent nf the plaoet Jupiter, fore the ejea of Diomed, and makca 
became coDneated with atheiiin, h; tba etbereal fiirnii or dWiDitie* ip- 
the Blndooi, oving to the jealousy pventto ■ morUl. (Tliud, t.) The 
vith which the >econd»7 uid dele- popular speech of all countrie* con- 
gated powen of beaTcn aaw the dc- tun* proof of the pemiauan that the 
gree of Tirtue to which mankind imperfect power* of men render them 
wai attaining bj upright lirin^ ood unable to apprceUt« the world around 
the eootampUtton of the IKTUiit; ; Umul; 

wherefore Vrihutputtee deMOided to J^tluapjIteaSy, the Maya of the Ve- 

eonfoand tbe buman underatanding dant ijatem (which correaponds to a 

by diflbnng una. eertain extent with th« Prukriltee of 

* Tbe M^B of the Hlndooa may the Sankbya achool, and with tbe 

be conaidered under a threefold n. Cosmic auhstanee of Xenophanea^ or 

Cor Qtotvlly, poetically, and phi' more exactly with the Play of the 

hically. Infinite Being of HeracLtua), >eemi 

Mcnlfy, it mean^ do more than identical with the idealism of Berke- 

the vanity of Solomon ( EccleuaMes, ley. The doctrine teemi aho to Iwra 

i. and iL), or the nothingneaa of this hul the some origin aa the " Idola" 

world ; and thus Kuheer likens it to nstem of Bacon ; and thus, as an 

dcluaioa or eril, or to moral error in illusioo or a false appearance, Maya 

the abatracL (AMtatic RaamJtti, iri. i* the oppoaite of Plato's ■■ Idea," or 

161.) The Indian retbrmera, Indeed, the True. Ordinarily, Maya is lim- 

made a use of Mafa corresponding ply held lo denote the apparent or 

with tbe use made by the Apostle sensible in opposition to the real, aa 

Soiat John of the Logoa of Plato, aa when, according to the common illua- 

Mr. Milman very judiciously ohaerrn. traCion, a rope is taken for a snake. 

(Note in Gibbim-i Hatarg, m. 31S.) It ia curious that in England and in 

The OD> adapted Maj/a to the Hin- India the same material argument 

doo notiona of a sinful world, and the should have been used to confulo 

Other eipluned to Greek and Roman Berkeley's theory of dreams, and 

understandings the nature of Christ's the Br^minicol theory of illusion, 

relation to God by rrpreaeoting the An elephant was impelled against 

divine intelligenoe to be manifested Shunkur Aeharj, who maintuned the 

in the Mesiah. unreal nature of hia owu body, and 

n)ttiaiBg, Maya ia used to deoote of all around him ; and Dr. Jtdinaon 

a film befbre the eyes of gods and considered that he demolished the 

hBoca, vtiicb limits th«r sight or doctiine when, striking a stone with 

acts bounds to their senses (Hwrcsn't his foot he showed that he recoiled 

Jnahe Satioiu, iiL 903. ) ; and umi. bma it. But Sbunkur Acfaaij had a 
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ocDcni d*. Such was the state of the Hindoo faith or polity a 
Breh^n- thousand years after Christ. The fitness of the original 
Um. system for general adoption had been materially im- 

paired by the gradual recognition of a distinction of 
race ; the Brahmins had isolated themselves from the 
soldiers and the peasants, and they destroyed their own 
unanimity by admitting a virtual plurality of gods, and 
by giving assemblies of ascetics a preeminence over 
communities of pious householders. In a short time 
the gods were regarded as rivals, and their worshippers 
as antagonists. The rude Khutree warrior became a 
politic chief, with objects of his own, and ready to 
prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another ; while 
the very latitude of the orthodox worship, led the mul- 
titude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of a body of 
ministers who no longer harmonized among themselves. 
Earij Anb A new people now entered the country, and a new 
iota indu element hastened the decline of corrupted Hindooism. 
butuiue India had but little felt the earlier incursions of the 
^ Arabs during the first and second centuries of the 

" Hijree ;" and when the Abbasides became caliphs, 
they were more anxious to consolidate their vast empire, 
already weakened by the sepu^tion of Spain, than to 
waste their means on distant conquests which rebellion 
might soon dismember. The Arab, moreover, was no 
longer a Bingle.minded enthusiastic soldier, but a selfish 
and turbulent viceroy ; the original impulse given by the 
prophet to his countrymen had achieved its limit of con- 
quest, and Mahometanism required a new infusion of 
faith and hardihood to enable it to triumph over the 

readier wit than the supporter! of the fourth " OopTed." which tmti among 

biihop, and it retorted upon hia ad- other things of the dutiei of rulers, 

(triariea when thej ridiculed bis pim- it ii allowed as one of (he modes of 

ble atepi to avoid the bean, that aU gaioing an end. But Maja, in the 

wasafiinc;; there was no Sfaunkur, no scieoce in question, is used to Bgm^ 

elephant, no flight, — all was a delu- rather secrecy, or strategy, or dei- 

sion. {Dabutim, u. 103.) terous diplomacy, than ktosb deeeit; 

Jtfoya nuf also be said to be for fraud and ftlsebood are among 

uaed in B fourth or political seiue by the ]>rohibited wajs. Ma; a, it is said, 

the lodiaiis, as in the Sib'tt or Nee- may be employed to delude an eaemy 

tee section of the " Urth Shastr* or or to secure the obedience of sul^ects. 
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heathens of Delhi and the Christians of ConstantiDople. 
This awakening spirit was acquired partly from the Habomtt- 
mountain Koords, but chiefly from the pastoral Toork- ",,„ ^ 
muns, who, from causes imperfectly understood, were "^ii '">- 
once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy south, ^verrtwi* 
During the ninth century, these warlike shepherds be- "(the 
gan to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black ,a,nH.' 
Sea, and they oppressed and protected the empire of 
Mahomet, as Goths and Vandals and their own pro- 
genitors had before entered and defended and absorbed 
the dominions of Augustus and Trajan. Toghrul Beg 
and Saladin are the counterparts of Stilicho and Theo- 
doric, and the Moollas and Syeds of Bagdad were as 
anxious for the conversion of unbelievers as the bishops 
and deacons of the Greek and Latin Churches. The 
migratory barbarians who fell upon Europe became 
Christians, and those who plundered Asia adopted, with 
perhaps greater ease and ardor, the more congenial creed 
of Islam. Their vague unstable notions yielded to the 
authority of learning and civilization, and to the majesty 
of one omnipotent God, and thus armed with religion 
as a motive, and empire as an object, the Toorks pre- 
dpitated themselves upon India and upon the diminished 
provinces of the Byzantine Csesars. 

Mehmood crossed the Indus in the year 1001, not MAmood 
long after Shunkur Acharj had vainly endeavoured to mdio, 
arrest the progress of heresy, and to give limits to the •""' *■"■ 
diversity of faiUi which perplexed his countrymen. The 
Punjab was permanently occupied, and before the 
sultan's death, Cauouj and Goojrat had been overrun. 
The Ghuznevides were expelled by the Ghorees about 
1183. Bengal was conquered by these usurpers, and 
when the Eibek Toorks supplanted them in 1206, Hin- ?^^'" 
doostan became a separate portion of the Mahometan Kpuate 
world. During the next hundred aud fifty years the 5^1°° <■' 
11 !• T f° 113 1 ■ a e ^^ ""- 

whole 01 India was subdued ; a continued mtlux ot bomeun 

Moghuls in the thirteenth, aud of Afghans in the T"^^""^" 

fifteeuth century, added to their successive authority as i808*.b. 
D 
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^ rulers, gradually changgdjhejsogu ^e an d the thoughts 
of the vanquished. The Khiljeea and Toghluks and 
Lodees were too rude to be inquisitorial bigots \ they had 
a lawful option in tribute, and taxation was more pro- 
fitable, if less meritorious, than eonversion. They 
adopted as their own the country which they had con- 
quered. Numerous mosques attest their piety and 
munificence, and the introduction of the solar instead 
of the intractable lunar year, proves their attention to 
ordinary business and the wants of agriculture.* The 
And tbe Mahometans became Indianized ; and, in the sixteenth 
b^romT^ century, the great Akber conceived the design of esta- 
indianiMd. blishing a national government or monarchy which 
should unite the elements of the two systems : but 
political obedience does not always denote social amalga- 
mation, and the reaction upon the Moslem mind perhqn 
increased that intolerance of Aurungzeb which hastened 
Action .Dd *•*« "■"'" of »he dynasty. 

KHction ot The mnuence of a new people, who equalled or sur- 
"'*" ' passed Khutrees in valour, who despised the sanctity of 
Brahmins, and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity 
of God and his abhorrence of images, began gradually 
to operate on the minds of the multitudes of India, and 
recalled even the learned to the simple tenets of the 
Veds, which Shunkur Acharj had disregarded. The 

* The solur, >'. t. i«U; lideied reigna of ALberand Sbah Jubui.and 

year, culled (he " Shuboor Sun," or thej mostly continue to thla dij ta 

Tulgirlf the *■ Soar Sun," thit ie, be used, even by the English, in re- 

theyear or( Arabic) months, wu ap- Ten ue accounts. The commencement 

parentiy introduced into the Deccan of each might, without much vio- 

by Toghluic Shah, towards the middle lence, be adapted to the ] at July of 

ofthe fourteenth century of Chriit, or any year of the Christian era, and tlw 

■ between 1.141 and 1344, and ilis Mill Mahomelaiu and Hindoos could i 



UahonMl- 

anlam and 



used by the Mahraltas in all their 


the same time retain, the former the 


more important doeumenta, the dates 


liijree, and the latter the Shnk 


being inserted in Arabic words writ- 


(Saka) and Sunihul, names of tli* 


ten in Hindee(IVIahTat tee) characlera. 


months respectively. No greater de- 


(ComiHire Primtp'i Uuful Tahiti, ii. 


gree of uniformity or nmplicity ii 


30. who refers toa Report, by Lieut. 


required, and the general predomi- 


Col. Jerris, on Weights and Mea- 


nance of the English would render « 


sures.) llie other " Fuilee," or 




■■ h!.rreat " years of other parts of 


of easy introduction. 


IndU. were not introduced until the 
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operation was necessarily slow, for the imposing system 
of powers and emanations had been adapted with much 
industry to the local or peculiar divinities of tribes and 
races, and in the lapse of ages the legislation of Munnoo 
had become closely interwoven with the thoughts and 
habits of the people. Nor did the proud disdiictions 
of caste and the reverence shown to Brahmins, fail to 
attract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 
victors. Shekhs and Syeds had an innate holiness as- 
signed to them, and Moghuls and Puth&ns copied the 
exdusiveness of Rajpoots. New superstition also 
emulated old credulity. "Peers" and " Shuheeds," 
saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna and Bheiniv in 
the number of their miracles, and the Mahometans 
almost forgot the unity of God in the multitude of in- 
tercessors whose aid they implored. Thus custom Thepopuiar 
jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and while ^^"°" 
the few always fell back with confidence upon their re- 
velations, the Koran aod Veds, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-plsce with Brah- 
mins or Moollas, with Muhadeo or Mahomet.* 

■ Gibbon hu ihown (HiitDry, iL p. 23. ST.), not onljr 4dniirea the 

356. ) how the (ceptieiam of learned fittiom oF the Eul, but oonfeoei 

Greek* and Ronuiu proTed faTor- their benedcial effect on the Golbic 

able to the growlb of Cbristiviitj, geniiu. The Armba, indeed, were 

and ivriter in the Quarterly ReTiew the preKnen and diffkuers of that 

(for June, 1846, p. It6.) make* science or knowledge whieh waa 

■orae juit obaerTations on the lame brought lorth in Egypt or India, 

iubjeet. The cause of the Kepti- which was reducHl to order in Greece 

cum i* not perhapi auSiciently attri- and Rome, and which has been ao 

buled to the mixtuic (tf the Eastern greatly extended in particular direo> 

and Wettern auperhtitions, which took tioni bj the modem* of the West. 

place after the eonquett* of Alexao- 'Die preeminence of the Mahometan 

der, and during the aupremae; of orer the Christian mind, waa long 

Rome. conspicuoui in the metaphyiirs of the 

Similarly the influence of Maho- icboolniei], and it is still apparent in 

metan learniog aod ciTiliialioa in the adminiitrative system of Spain, 

nKHildine the European mind, ai-ems in the eommon terms of astronomical 

to be underrated in the present day, and medicinal science, and in the 

although Hallam ^Literatllrt of Su- popular songs of feudal Europe, 

npt, I 90, 91. 149, ISO. 1S7, 158. which eier refer to the Arabian pro- 

IS9, 19a)adiniUour obligations in phet and to Turks and Saracens, or 

phjaieal, and eren in mental, teitna ; expatiate on the actions of the Cid, a 

and a repreaentalire of Oxford, the Christian hero witb a Mussulman 

eritieal yet fanciful WiUiaro Gray title. 
(SI(<tA ^ SMftUh Pnm IMtratart, Whewell (^HiMaTf of Indtielnt 
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The first result of the conflict was the insdtution, 
about the end of the fourteenth century, of a compre- 
hensive sect by Ramanund of Benares, a follower of the 
tenets of Ramanooj. Unity of faith or of worship had 
already been destroyed, and the conquest of the country 
by foreigners diminished unity of action among the 
ministers of religion. Learning had likewise declined, 
and poetic fancy and family tradition were allowed to 
modify the ancient legends of the " Poorans " or chro- 
nicles, and to usurp the authority of the Veds.* The 
heroic Rama was made the object of devotion to this 
new sect of the middle Ganges, and as the doctrine of 
the innate superiority of Brahmins and Khutrees had 
been rudely shaken by the Mahometan ascendancy, Ra- 
tiwbe- manund seized upon the idea of man's equality before 
" """ God. He instituted no nice distinctive observances, he 
admitted all classes of people as his disciples, and he 
declared that the true votary was raised above mere 
social forms, and became free or Iiberated.t During 

Scincet, i. 22. 27S.J, la demon- cumstuice that the criticiied uid 

sCrating thai the Anibididverj little, lea corrupted Ramajoon and Mu- 

ir aught, to advanct exact icience, habharut are only the chief of the 

physical or iiietaph]r«CAl. and in Pooruns. They seGiD needlesljr iii- 

iikenin}{ them to the servunt n ho dined Co r^ecl entirely the authority 

had the talent but put it not to use, or aulhenticiiy of the Cunientiunal 

might yet have excused them on tlie Eighteen Chronicles, merely became 

plea iliat the geniui of the people eulogiuma on Tnoderu fiimilies ha*s 

vu directed 1o the propagation of re- been introduced by succeiaive flat- 

UkIous truth — to nibjectiiig the EvU terera. NeTcrthelcsa the PouruH 

Principle to the Good in Persia, to muit rather be held to illustrate 

leatoring Monotheiini in India, and modes of thought, than to describa 

regions of Africa alill uiitrodden by + Compare Dabulin, ii. 179. and 

J'.u ropes na. Wilson, Ai. Ra., ni. 36. Ac. Pro- 

• Modern criticism is not disposed fessor Wilson remarks (idem. p. 44., 

tOBllow an ancient dale to the Poo- and also ivii, 183.). that the sects of 

rnns, and doubtless the interpols' ShunLur Acharj and Ilamanooj in- 

tiona are both numerous and recent, eluded Brahmins only, and indeed 

just ■> the ordinary copies of the chiefly men of learning of that race. 

rhapsodies of the lUjpoat Bhnt, or Tlic fbllowers of Ramanund. or the 

Bard, Chnnd, conuin allusions to dy- Vaishnuvees, were long violently op. 

nasties and events aubsecjuent to Pir- po^ to tile Saiiic denominations; 

thee lUj and Melimood. The dlffi- lo much so, accurding la tradition, 

culty lies in separating the old from that they would not, on any account, 

Ihe nev, and perhapa alio objectors cross the Nerhudda river, which h 

have too much lost sight of Ibe cir- beld to ha peculiarly sacred to Mu- 
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the same century the learned enthusiast Gorukhnath oomkh- 
gave popularity, especially in the Punjab, to the doc- bfi'hea"'' 
trine of the " Yog," which belonged more properly as •«' '" the 
a theory or practice to the Boodhist faith, but which ^"'•'^ 
was equally adopted as a philosophic dogma by the fol- 
lowers of Vyasa and of Shakya. It was, however, held, 
that in this " Kulyoog," or iron age, fallen man was and main- 
unequal to so great a penance, or to the attainment of '°'^^'' 
complete beatitude ; but Gorukh taught that intense tSen of 
mental abstraction wouJd etherialise the body of the "'*'""*. 
most lowly, and gradually unite his spirit with the all- 
pervading soul of the world. He chose Si,va as the but cauia 



tinguished his disciples by boring their ears, whence God. 
they are familiarly known as the " Kanphutta," or ear- 
torn Joghees.* 

hadco or Muhe^ but vould rslher, b Purs Run, of tbr not mj &r dUllnt 

perTonnini; m Jouriief go round bj town of Nimiirur opposite IJindia; 

its tourcei. S probable occurience, whicli waa 

AiDong the people of Central In- soon made ibe type, or the cause, of 

the Ncrbudda viJl one daj talie the race by llie Brahmins, 

place of the Giii|i« SI the most hoi; ■ Compare Wibon (j4(. A«., xvii. 

oritreanH;b>iL the origin of the feci- 183. &c. ) and the Dabiitdyi (Tn- 

ingiinocclear.aa neither is the bet ytr'i Tranilatiat, I. 133. &c.). In 

of ihe coniecration of the ri»er to the latter, Hohiiun Finee ihowt aome 

Siia. At Muhiiirur, ind.ed, there points of confarmity bvtween the 

ii a whirlpool, which, h; roundin); Joghei^ and Ihe Mahometans. With 

and polishing fhllen stones, rude)]' regstd to Yog, in a scientific point of 

Aapn them into rewmblaneei of a view, it maj be obsened that it cor- 

Lingim, and which are as fertile a responds wiih the i>lale of abstnction 

source of profit to the resident or self- consciousness which nised the 

priests, as are the Vsishnuiee fossil suul above mortality or chance, and 

the Himalajaa. The labors of the and to grasp Plaio'a " idea," or arclii- 

wfairlpool likewise diftiise a ssncti- cal form of the world.snd thatneithet 

tude oTer all the stones of the rocky Indians nor Greeks considered man 

channel, as eipreawd in the remacu- capable, in his present imperfect cun- 

lar sentence, " Kehwa ke kunkur sub ditiun. of attaining to such a degree 

Sunkur >umin,~ i. e. each stone of of " union with God," or " know- 

the Nerbudd (Rehwa) is divine, or ledge of the true." (Compare Bitter, 

equal to Siva. Aacimt PhUon^g, Monimm't Tnau- 

Muhesrur was the seat of Suhisr latim, ii. 307. 331—336., and 
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The Vedi 



tongue of 
the people 



A step was thus made, and faith and ahandooment 
of the pleasures of hfe were held to abrogate the dis- 
tinctions of race which had taken so firm a hold on the 
toSnu^, P'"'*^^ *■"* vanity of the rich and powerful. In the next 
•bout generation, or about the year 14>.50, - the mysterious 

iMo A.D ; ^gavef Kubeer, a disciple of Ramanund, ass^led at 
once the worship of idols, the authority of the Koran 
and Shasters, and the exclusive use of a learned lan- 
guage. He addressed Mahometans as well as Hindoos, 
he urged them to call upon him, the invisible Kubeer, 
and to strive continually after inward purity. He per- 
sonified creation or the world as " Maya," or as woman, 
prolific of deceit and illusion, and thus denounced man's 
weakness or his proneness to evil. Practically, Kubeer 
admitted outward conformity, and leant towards Rama 
or Vishnoo as the most perfect type of God. Like his 
predecessors he erringly gave shape and attributes to 
the divinity, and he further limited the application of 
his doctrines of reform, by declaring retirement from 
the world to be desirable, and the *' Sadh," or pure or 
perfect man, the passive or inoffensive votary, to be the 
living resemblance of the Almighty. The views, how- 
ever, of Kubeer are not very distinctly laid down or 
clearly understood ; but the latitude of usage which he 
sanctioned, and his employment of a spoken dialect, 
have rendered his writings extensively popular among 
the lower orders of India.* 



dence fuither, it would be found that 
Plato's vhole s^stetn ii almoit iden- 
tical, in it* rudimeDtal chH^acIc^i9tic^ 
with the (chemn oF KoopSl and Fut- 
tunjul Joinlly ; thus, God and mat- 
ter are in bath Eternal ; Muhut, or 
intelligence, or the informing spirit 



ofth 



orld, i: 



184. 



1-9' 

■ Compare tho Dabi 
ic, Wilmn, A: flu., m. sa., an 
WanPt Hindoo; iii. 4i)6. Kubeer 
an Arabic n-urd, meaning the giEales 
and Professor Wilmn doubta whethi 
any iiudi jivcwnvver eiisted, and cui 



aiders the Kubeer of Mohsun Finee 

to be the personification of on ided, or 
that the title nas assumed by a Hin- 
doo freelhinker ai a disguiae. The 
name, howe%er, although significant, 
is now at least not uncommon, and 
perhaps the ordinal^ stor; thai Ku- 
beer was a foundling, reared bj a 
weaicr, and aubtequentl]i admitled 
as a disciple by Ramonuiid, is suffi- 
ciently probable to justify bis iden- 
tity. His body is staled to have 
been claimed both by the Hindoos 
and MahomeUna, and Mohsun l''ince 
observes that nuuiy Mahomelans be- 
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In the beginning of the sixteenth century the reforms Chdtun 
of Ramanund were introduced into Bengal by Cheitun, [l^^^^ 
a Brahmin of Nuddeea. He converted some Ma- nhna in 
hometans, and admitted all classes as members of his ^^^ 
sect. He insisted upon " Bhuhtee," or faith, as chasten- laao *.d. 
inff the most impure ; he allowed marrias^e and secular '■"'''' "»"" 
occupations } but his followers abused the usual mjunc- of wth, 
tion of reverence for the teacher, and some of them held md admiu 
that the Gooroo was to be invoked before God.* About ^p'^^J^ 
tlie same period Vullubh Swamee, a Brahmin of Telin- vuiiubh 
gana, gave a further impulse to the reformation in pro- extends the 
gress, and he taught that married teachers were not ^ °^ " 
only admissible as directors of the conscience, but that >a<>ui> 
the householder was to be preferred, and that the world udftirthcr 
was to be enjoyed by both roaster and disciple. This *i«ounte- 
principle was readily adopted by the peaceful mercantile bacy, tboai 
classes, and " Gosayens," as the conductors of family isso a.d. 
worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
the industrious Quietists of the country ; but they have 
at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving preeminence to Bala Gopal, the infant 
Krishna, as the very God of the Universe.t 

Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Becipim- 
Hindoo mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive ; 
it had been leavened with Mahometanism, and changed 
and quickened for a new development. Ramanund and 
Gorukb had preached religious equality, and Cheitun 



followcn or RamuiuDd and Kiibe<^T 


Ciloftuta'a. il 117.) 




• For an account of Cheitun and 


bi-ldn, a 193.) A.I1 fiiriher iniiuiee 




of the IU9I011 of feeling ibi-n. and Da<r, 


alk Raennhtt. ivi. 109. &c., and 


going forward, tlie reply of the Hin- 


Ward 01 thi Hindoo; iii. 467. &c. | 


doo deist, Akomnatb, to the k«epen 


and for some apposite remarka on 


of the Kul« at Meccs, rnnj be 


Bbuktve or faith, see Wilson, At. 




ittt., «ii, 3ia. 


bj asking wlicre wu tlie muter of 


t See Wi1w>.i, jiBolii- Batarehtt. 


the bouse ; and be tben mquin^d 


xvL as. &c ; and for an account of 


irhj the idol, had been thrown out. 




He was told that the works of men 


MadbuY, which baa, howerer. a lean- 




ing to Suiism, sec also Wilson, At. 


upon be inquired whether the temple 


Hii., xvi. 100. 
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[Chap. II. 



Ninuk') 
view* mora 
comprehcD- 



NlDok'i 
Urthuid 
rari; Ure, 
1469 t.D. 



had repeated that ftuth levelled caste. Kubeer had 
deauunced images, and appealed to the people in their 
own tongue, and Vullubh had taught that effectual de- 
votion was compatible with the ordinary duties of the 
world. But these good and able men ^pear to have 
been so impressed with nothingness of this life, that 
they deemed the amelioration of man's social condition 
as unworthy of a thought. They aimed chiefiy at 
emancipation from priestcraft, or from the grossness of 
idolatry and polytheism. Hiey formed pious associa- 
tions of contented Quietists, or they gave themselves up 
to the contemplation of futurity in the hope of ap- 
proaching bliss, rather than called upon their fellow 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as re- 
ligious trammel, and to arise a new people freed from 
the debasing corruption of ages. They perfected forms 
of dissent rather than planted the germs of nations, and 
their sects remain to this day as they left them. It was 
reserved for N&nuk to perceive the true principles of 
reform, and to lay those broad foundations which 
enabled his successor Govind to hre the minds of his 
countrymen with a new nationality, and to give prac- 
tical effect to the doctrine that the lowest is equal with 
the highest, in race as in creed, in political rights as in 
religious hopes. 

Nanuk was bom in the year 1469, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore.* His faUier, Kaloo, was a Hindoo of 



TilUgeo 



■ NinuL ii genenll; u' 
been born in Tulwundee, > 
the Raiec above l^shDre, w 
held by one Rsee Bhooa, of tlit 
Bhuttee tribe. (Campire MtUcolm, 
Skitchoflhe Sikht,p.~~ ' " 



SVniHV 



12-3.) 



■Utes that, although 
the lather of Nanuk m of Tulvan- 
dee, the teacher hinuelf ves bora in 
Ksnakalch, about fifteen milei south. 
eriy from Lahore, in the house of hli 
modier'i pHrenth It in indeed not 
uncommon in Ihe Punjab for women 
to chuoie their ovn parents' home as 



the place of thrir eonflnement, eq>e- 
ciallj of their fint child, and the chil- 
dren thus burn are frequently ealled 
Nanuk (or Nanukee, in the femi- 
nine), from Ntakdi, one'* mother'i 
parent*. NSnuk is thua ■ name of 
uiual occurrence, both among Hin- 
dooi and Mahometans, of the poor or 
industrious classes. The accounts 
agree as to the yior of Ninuk'a birth, 
but differ, vhile they affVct preciiiDu, 
with regard to the day ef iAt Monti 
on vhich he iras bom. Thua on« 
nanatifc giiea Ihe 13th, and another 
the 1 8th, oT the month Kartik, of tha 
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the Behdee subdivision of the once warlike Khutrees, l^" 
and he was, perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader . 

in bis native village.* Nanuk appears to have been 
naturally of a pious disposition and of a reflecting mind, 
and there is reason to believe that in his youth he made 
himself familiar with the popular creeds both of the 
Mahometans and Hindoos, and that he gained a general 
knowledge of the Koran and of the Brahminical Shas- 
ters-f His good sense and fervid temper left him 
displeased with the corruptions of the vulgar futh, and 
dissatisfied with the indifference of the learned, or with 
tbe refuge which ihey sought in the spedous abstrac- 
tions of philosophy ; nor is it improbable that the 
homilies of Kubeer and Gorukh had fallen upon his 
susceptible mind with a powerful and enduring effect, t 
In a moment of enthusiasm the ardent inquirer aban- Tbe mental 
doned his home, and strove to atttun wisdom by penitent Hi|^'* 
meditation, by study, and by an enlarged intercourse 
with mankind. § He travelled, perhaps, beyond the 

jea ISM of ^knioi^eet, which cor- Uns. Accrjrdiiig to Malcolm (Strfe*. 

TespoTids with the latter end of 1469 p- 14.), Nanuk i* repoTttd. by the 

of Christ. Mahometftos, to have Ivamtall earililjp 

• In the Seir ool MutUhereen uiences from Khiurr, i. t, the pro- 

(Brigffi' Traialati<m, i. 110.) it u phet EVrn. The oidinirjr Maho- 

Mated that Ninuk'i father was a metan accounts also represent Nliiuk, 

grain merchant, and in the Dabist4n when » child, to have astonished hii 

(i>. 34T.) that Ninuk himself was a teacher, b; asking him the hidden 

grain factor. "Hie Sikh accounts are import oF the Riit letter of the alpha- 

mostlf silent aliout the occupation oT bet, which is almoat a ttnugbl stroke 

the btber, but the; represent the in Feraisn and Arabic, and which ia 

nater of Ninuk to havo been mar- held eren vulgarly to denote the 

ried (o> corn bctor, and slate that he unit; of Cod. Tbe reader will re- 

vas bintselF placed with his brother- member that the apocryphal goaptU 

in-law to learn, or to give aid, in car- slate how Christ, beFore he was twelve 

rjing on the buiineas. years old, perplexed his instructors, 

f A RiaDUicript compilation in and explained to them the mystical 

Peroan mentions that Kinuk's first significance of the alphabetical cha- 

tewber was a Mahomebn. The Seir roctrn. (Strauss, LifeafJmt.L STS.) 

ool Uutakhereen (L lia) states that f Eitracts ur selections from the 

Nanuk was careliilly educated by one writings of Kubeer, appear in the 

Syed Hussun, a neighbour of his Adee Grunt'b, and Kubeer is often, 

hlher's, who concriTed a regard for and Gorukli sometimes, quoted or 

bim, and who was wealthy but child- referred to. 

Icsi. Kanuk is further said, in Ibe § A chance meeting with smne 

■ame book, to hate studied the most Fukeers (Malcolm, Slirtdi, p. 8. 

qiprored writiDgs of the Mabome- 13.) and the more metbodioal in- 
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limits of India, he prayed in solitude, he reflected on 
the Veds and on the mission of Mahomet, and he 
questioned with equal anxiety the learned priest and the 
simple devotee about the will of God and the path to 
happiness.* Plato and Bacon, Des Cartes and Algha- 
zali, examined the current philosophic systems of the 
world, without finding a sure basis of truth for the 
operations of the intellect ; and, similarly, the heart of 
the pious Nanuk sought hopelessly for a resting-place 
amid the conflicting creeds and practices of men. All 
was error, he said ; he had read Korans and Pooraos, 
but God he had nowhere found-t He returned to his 



i> of a Dervish (^DabiMlUn, u. haTH gone thiough P«niii,ind lohiira 

HAT .), are each refeirnl to u hBTing Tiiited Mecca (compare Malcolm, 

■ubdued tbe mind of Nanuk, or u Skrich, p. IG. and Forsler, TVanfi, i. 

haiing gireii him tbe impulvt vhich 295-6.) '> but tbe numbor of jcara be 

delenninerl the future course of IiU employed in wandering, and the date 

life. In Malcolm may be seen those of hit final return to his native pro- 

sCuries which pleue the multitude, to vince, are alike uncenain. He had 

thectrGCttllBtBlIhough Nanuk, when Bevcral companions, among irhom 

the spirit of God was upon him, be. Merdiina, the rubibee or harper 

stowed all the grain in hiM brolher-in- (or rather a chaunter, and ptajer 

law's itores in charily, they were upon a stringed instrument like ■ 

ncTenhelessalffaysfound replenished; guitar), Lehna, who wai liii succet- 

or that Dowlut Khan Lodee, the em- sor, Bala, a Sindboo Jut, and Ram 

ploycT of Nanuk'9 broiher-in-law, Daa, styled Boodhi or the Ancient, 

although awHie that much bad really are the most frequently referred to. 

been given away, nevertheless found In pictorial rcpreseotaiions Merdana 

everything correct on balancing tbe always accampanies Nilnuk. When 

■ecouDta of receipts aikd eipcnditure. at Meccn, a story ii related that 

He Sikh accoimis represent Ni- NeLnuk vras found sleeping with bU 

Duk to have met Ifae Emperor Babi-r, feet towards the temple, that he waa 

and to have greatly edified the adven- angrily asked how be dared to disho- 

turous sovereign by his demeanour nour the house of the Lord, and that 

and convenation, while he perpieied he replied. Could be turn bis feet 

bimby saying that both were kings, where tbe house of God was not? 

and were about to found dynasties of (Malcolm, Skttchoflhe 5'iUj, p. 1 59.) 

to Baber byname, and one by obvious the garb of a Mahometan Ueividi, 

inference, in the Adec Gruot'h, vii. and at Mooltan be visited an assem- 

in tlie Assa Rag and Teilung por- biy of Mussulman devotees, saying ho 

tions, and these bear reference wm ply wos but as tbe stream of tbe Ganges 

to tbe destruction ofa village, and to entering the ocean of liolinesa. (Com- 

bi» incursions as a conqueror. Moh- pare Malcolm, Sirfaft, p. 21. aod the 

sun Fanee (Dafiirri., U. 249.) pre- Srir oo/ WBfdHcr™, i. 3| |.) 
serves on idle report that NSnut, f Tliere is current a verse imputed 

being dissatisfied with the Afghans, to Ninuk, to tbe elfet Uiat — 

called the Moghuls into India. '■ Several scriptures and books had he 

Nanuk is generally said to have read, 

travelled over die whole of India, to But one (God) lie had rot found ; 
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nadve land, he threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he m69-> 
became ^^n the father of his family, and he passed '^^^' 
the remainder of his long life in calling upon men to ^^ b«»me* 
worship the One Invisible God, to live virtuously, and ■ ttacbn. 
to be tolerant of the failings of others. The mild de- 
meanor, the earnest piety, and persuasive eloquence of 
Nanuk, are ever the themes of praise, and he died at Dk«,*g(H] 
the age of seventy, leaving behind him many zealous "™"''- 
and admiring disciples.* 

Nanuk combined the excellencies of preceding re- The exctu 
formers, and he avoided the more grave errors into ^ini^-^ 
which they had fallen. Instead of the circumscribed doctrint. 
divinity, the anthropomorphous God of Ramanund and 
Kubeer, he loftily invokes the Lord as the one, the 
sole, the timeless being ; the creator, the self-existent, 
the incomprehensible, and the everlasting. He likens The god- 
the Deity to Truth, which was before the world began, ^"^ 
which is, and which shall endure for ever, as the ulti- 
mate idea or cause of all we know or behold.t He 

SeTeral Koran* and Poorina bad he Dai, who deToted himself to pleisure, 
read. and of wham nothing particular ia 
Butfkithheeould not put many.'' known. 'lYn Nunukpolrat. or dc- 
acendanlsor NAnuk, called also Sahib- 
Tlie AdoeGrnnl'h aboonds with pas- ladis. or )ona of the master, ore (Terjr 
aaRcs of a limilar tenor, and in the vheta reierence:! among Sikhs, and 
inpplemental portion, called the Rul- if trader!, some priiilegei are con- 
tun Mnla, Ngnuk aajs, ■• Man ma; ceded to them by the cWiftt of their 
read Vedi and Korans, and roach to country. Molistin Fanee observes 
a temporary b1i», but without God (i)aMi<JR,U. 953. >, that the represen- 



* The aeeotint* mostly agree as to 


Kurtarecs, meaning, perhspa, ratlier 


the dan of Ninuk's death, and they 


thai Ihey were held to l>e holy or de- 


place it in 1S96 of Vedrumajeet, or 


voted to the service of God, than that 


1 539 of Christ. \ Goormoolihee ab- 


they were -imply residents of Kur- 


Mnict Btalen preciiely. that he was a 




teacher for seTen years, five miintbi. 


t Se^ the A<Ut Gnat-h. in, for in- 


and seren dayt, aad that he died on 


stance, the portion called Gaurte 


the lOlh of the Hindoo month Asowj. 


Fag, and the prefatory Jup. or prayer 


For«let (IVDrtIf, L 295.) represents 




that he trsTelled for lil'leen years. 


Compare also Wilkins. Aiialic Nt- 


Ninuk died at Kurtarpoor, on the 


Knrclui-, \. 289. &c 


RaTCe, about forty miles above La- 


" Akalpoorik,''or lhcTimele!» Be- 


hore, where there is n place of wor- 




ship sacred to him. He left two 


of God, correspondinfc idiomatically 


aoos, Sreechimd, an astelic, whose 


with the " Almighty." in English. 


name lives Bi the founder of the Illn- 


Yet Goviticl, in the Secotu] Grunt'li 



ctof Oodaoees, and Lutchmee (lluiara Sbubd portion), apostro- 
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addresses equally the Moolla and the Pundit, the Der- 
vish and the Soonyassee, and tells them to remember 
that Lord of Lords who had seen come and go nuniher- 
1 less Mahomets, and Vishnoos, and Sivas.* He tells 
them that virtues and charities, heroic acts and gathered 

• wisdom, are nought of themselves, that the only know- 
ledge which availeth is the kuowledge of God t ; and 
then, as if to rebuke those vain men who saw eternal 

• life in their own act of faith, he declares that they 
only can find the Lord on whom the Lord looks with 
favor, t Yet the extension of grace is linked with the 
exercise of our will and the beneficent use of our 
faculties. God, s^d Nanuk, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct : the Lord will ask 
of man, " What has he done ; " § — and the teacher 
further required timely repentance of men, saying, " If 
not until the day of reckoning the sinner abaseth him- 
self, punishmeut shall overtake him." || 



|)hisc> Time itself u the ooly true 
Ood, Gir God was the Hrst and the 
lut, the beiiij: vithout end, Ac- 
Milton aligns to time a casual or 
limited use only, and Shakspeare 
makes it finite i — 



By pretent, past, and future." 



And ti 



otld. 



of all 



Must tlBTE a BtO)).'' 

Ht<iry IF. Part First, t. 4. 
Three of the modem philosopliii- 
ing schools of India, vii, a diTiaion of 
the Stnkhf as, the Piiunmiki, and the 
Sairas, make Kil, or lima, one of 
the twenly-seTen, or thirty, or thirty- 
siv component esBcnces or phenomena 
of the universe of matter and mind, 
and thtis give it distinct funelioiu, or 

* A passage of Nanuk's in the 
auppleoieut to the Adee Grunt'h, 



afler saying that there have been 
multitudes of prophets, tcnrhers, and 
holy men, eoacludca thus : — 
« The Lord of Lords is the One Cod. 
the Almighty God liimselfi 

Oh N'anuk 1 his qualitii* uc be- 
yond comprehension " 

-f See the Ada Gnvl'h, towards 
the i-nd of the portion calkd Am. 

\ See the Adit GrvU'li, end of tha 
Aua Rag, and in the suppfcmciitnry 
portion called the AhMuh Mala, 

g The Ada GnaU'h, PurMata 
Ragitttt. Compare Malcolm { Sfale*, 
p. IGl.l and Wilkins (.41, Ra.,i. 
389. &C.). 

II See the Nitueetil Namth, or ad- 
monition of Ninuk to Karon, a fabu- 
lous monarch, which, however, is not 
admitted into the Grunt'h, perhaps 
beCBuse it> penonal or particular ap- 
plication is not in keeping irith the 
abstract and general nature of that 
book. Neither, indeed, is it eertainljr 
known to be Ninuk's compoiitioo, 
although it embodies many of his no- 
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Niiniik adopted the philosophical system of his coun- i46»— 
tiymen, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul . "'^ " 
with Crod after its punitory transmigrations should have j,|j,„,^ 
ceased. Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing i 
bird, but the soul of i " 
circling on its pivot.* 
current language or notions of the time on other ^J"^J^ 
subjects, and thus says, he who remmns bright amid wajofoiiu- 
darkness (Uujun), unmoved amid deceit (Maya), that ^""" 
is, perfect amid temptation, should attain happiness.! 
But it would be idle to suppose that he speculated upon 
being, or upon the material world, after the manner of 
Plato or Vyasa t ', and It would be unreasonable to 

■ Ada GnaCh, end oftlie Aita likewiso Nlnuk, had inotlier Dlijcctin 

Jldg. Tiew thui scholaMic dogmatisin, and 

t Ada Grt,*fh. in the Sotte uiil that tliey limply desired (a imprest 

BamlivlUi portion*. mankind with eialied iiotioni a( the 

f Piofeuor Wilson (,A: Bo., ivii. grmlneu uid goadneu o! God, bf a 

S33.,indcontinuitionDfJtfiiriinf(ory vague employment ot general lan> 

9f India, vii. 101, 103}, vould appear guage vhicb they knew nould acier 

io think iligli[int(ly of the dociritiei mislead the muUiCude. 
of Ninuk,asbeiDgmere metaphysical Frofosor Wilson {At. Rt*., iiii. 

nolions bunded on Ihe abstractions of S33 937, SSR.) and Mohiun Fonee 

SoaTceiioi and (he Vedant pliilosophy ; ( Dabiitdn, iL 269, S70. S65,ZH6.) maj 

but it is difficult for any one to ntite be compared bother, and the Seu- 

■bout the omnipotence of God and ool Mutikhereen (L 110) may b* 

(he hopes of man, viih^iut laying compared with both, with relereDce 

himself open to a charge of belong- to the contradictury viewa taken of 

ing to one spccuUiive school or the limdarity or difference respec- 

■no(h(r. Milton, the poet and sUIes- lively between Sikhiim and Brah. 

man, indeed, may have had a parti- miniam. Each ii rigbC, the one with 

cular leaning, when he thought of regatd to Ihe imperfect bith or the 

"body working up to spirit" (niKi' corrupt practices, especially of the 

dia Lott, T.)i but is St. Paul, tbe Sikha in tbe Gangetic province, 

reformer and enthtuiait, to be con. and the other with rcf^srd to the 

temned, or is he to be misunderstood admittul doctrine* of N^uk, as thay 

when he says, " It is auwn a natural will always be explained by any 

body and ia raised a spiritual body?" qualified person, 

(1 Coriothiana, it. 44.) Similarly It ia to be remembered that tbe 

such eipreanoni as " Doth not the Sikha regard the mission of Nonuk 

Lord fill heaven and earth " (Jere- and Coiind as the consummation of 

miah, iiiii. 34. ), '> God, in whom «e other diapensations including that of 

live and move and hare our being" Mahomet; and their talk, therefore, 

(Act^XviL 3B.); and " Ofbim, and of Brumlia and Vishnoo, snil various 

to bim, and through him are all heavenly powers, ia no more uurea. 

things" (Komans, li. 36.). rnight be sonable than the defereace of Cbris- 

used to declare the prophet and the lians to Moses and Abraham, and to 

apstle to the FanllieisU or Mate- the archangels Michsel and Gabriel. 

cialisls; but it nevertheless teems Such allusions are petbaps, indeed, 

pbin ^1 Jemniah and Paul, and more excusable in Ihe Eikhs, thin 
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i46»— condemn him because he prefflrred the doctrine of a suc- 
. ''^^' , cession of habiliments, ana the possible purification of the 
most sinful soul, to the resurrection of the same body, 
Nanuk ad- and the pains of everlasting 6re.* Nanuk also referred 
miuton of t" 'he Arabian prophet, and to the Hindoo incarnations, 
Mihomet not as impostors and the difiiisera of evil, but as having 
tbe Hindoo truly been sent by God to instruct mankind, and he 
incama- lamented that sin should nevertheless prevail. He as- 
serted no special divinity, although he may possibly 
have considered himself, as he came to be considered 
by others, the successor of tliese inspired teachers of 
his belief, sent to reclaim iallen mortals of all creeds 
and countries within the limits of his knowledge. He 
rendered his mission applicable to all times and places, 
yet he declared himself to be but the slave, the humble 
messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument.! He did not daim for 

"the tlnjtul"'' polylheimn " of our lrminmif[r»lion, i^ that the wicked 

mvdiavil divinH, which til ej "grifled soul itf II ' 

on the langutge rather (indeed) than mBmbran. 

the principles of ChrlitUn'ity.''—Hil- bygone _ 

Xkitl, Midiilt Aga, iii. 346. therefore, bring with it my inheri 

For an inilance of the moral >p- incenliie to holinen. The Maho- 
plication which Nlnuk wai wont to metkna, however, do not show that a 
give to mythological itories, ue Itnawledge a( the tin of Adam, and 
Ward on th* Hiitdoot (iiL 465.). cmurfiml corruption of hia ponieritjr, 
Kanuk, indeed, refen eoDtintially to is insilnetire to a follower of Chriat 
Hindoo notions, but lie waa not orlo a disciple uf their own prophet; 
therefore an idolater, and it should and, metaphysically, aa impartial 
further he borne in mind that, as St. thinker will perhaps prefer the Brah. 
John could draw illustrations from min doctrine of a soul finally sepa- 
Greck philosophy, so could St. Paul rated from the changeable matter ot 
make an adTantageoua use of the our seniei, lo the Egyptian scheme 
Greek poets, aa was long ago ob. of the resurrection of the corrnptiblt 
served upon in a light spirit by Mil- body, — a notion which seemi to liare 
ton (Speech fbr the Liberty of unli. impressed itself on the Israelites not- 
censed Printing). Id the early agei wiihttanding the alienee of Mosea, 
of Christianity, moreorer, the sibyl- and which resisted for centuries the 
line leave* were referred to as fure- action of other aysteioa, and which 
telling the mission of Jesut ; but was at length revived with increased 
allhoufili the ipuriouaneu of the pas- force in connection with the popular 
aagea ia now admitted, the btben belief in miracls. See also note, 
•re not accused of palyihelam, or of p. £5. mti, 

holding Amalthea, the nurse of Ju- f The whole (cope of Nanuk's 

piter, to be a real type of the Virgin teaching is that God ia all in all, and 

Mary I that purity of mind la the fini of 

* The usual objection of the Ma. objects. He urges all men to prac- 

hometant to (lie Hindoo doctrine of liie devotion, and be i«fer> to pAt 
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his writings, replete as tha^ were with wisdom and devo- i469— 
don *, the merit of a direct transcription of the words , '^^^" 
of God ; nor did he say that his own preaching required , 
or would be sanctioned by mirades.t " Fight with no i 
weapon," sfud he, " save the word of God ; a holy """"■ 
teacher hath no means save the purity of his doctrine." t 
He taught that asceticism or abandonment of the world Diieounga 
was unnecessary, the pious hermit and the devout ' 
householder being etjual in the eyes of the Almighty ; 
but he did not, like his contemporary Vullubh, express 
any invidious preference for married teachers, although 
his own example showed that he considered every one 
should fulfil the functions of his nature. § In treating" 
the two prominent external observances of Hindoos and 
Mahometans, veneration for the cow and abhorrence of 
the hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory, yielding < 
perhaps something to the prejudices of his education as t 
well as to the gentleness of his disposition. " The ^ 
rights of strangers," said he, " are the one the ox, and t 
the other the swine, but ' Peers ' and ' Gooroos * will 
praise those who partake not of that which hath enjoyed 
life." II 

prophMi and dispeiuations t* btaag f See particularly the Simt Bag 

now of no aiul, but he noifhere at- chapter of the Ada Gmt'K In the 

tribute to htoutlf any ■uperioritj' Majh Vir porlion, Ninuk w/a to ■ 

over others. He tab a nuin among pretender to miraclei, ^ Dwell thou 

men, calling upon his fellow creatures in flame uninjured, remain unharmed 

to liTe a holy life. (Compare the amid eternal ice, make hlockaof stone 

Dabiit&n, ii. 349, 350. S53. ; and see thy food, spurn the solid earth before 

Wilson, A: Ra., ivii. 234„ for the theewith thy foot, weigh the heaveni 

eipresion " Ninuk thy slate is a free- in a balance, and then ask thou that 

will oaeHng unto ihee."} Nanuk perform wondenl" 

• The Mahometan writera are loud Strauss (Z.i/e of Ja<a, ii. 237.) 

in their praises of Nanuk's wrilingL points out that Christ censured tha 

(Compare the 5eir oil Mutakherm, seeking for miracles (John, Iv. 4S.), 

i. 110, 111., and the DabiM&n, ii. and obserres that the apostles in their 

S5I,252.) letters do not mention miracles at 

With these sober riews of the all. 

Orientals may be contrasted the opi. ) Malcolm, Sitteh, pp. SO, 31. 

nion of the European Baron Hugel, 165. 

whaSHys (IVovel*. p. 383.), that the g Ada Grunt' h, particularly tha 

Grunt'h is " a compound of mystical Aim Raginii and Ramlmlltc Ragitue. 

absurdities." He admits, however, (Compare the i)n5u(4a, ii. 271.) 

that the Silchi worship one God, | Adei Gnait'h. Migk chapter, 

ahjior images, and reject cuite, nt Compare Malcolm (SIticJl, p. 3fi, 

Intt in theory. note, and p. I3T.), wfaere it is said 
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NanukruUr 
extrlcaEfi 
bK fallow- 
«re from 

Butbb 
rcfbrmitUiit 
ntceutiSy 
rellgloui 

NiDukleft 

blsSIUuOT 

dlaclpln 

without 

nnrtoclil 



Thus Nanuk extricated hi» followers from the accu- 
mulated errors of ages, and enjoioed upon them de- 
votion of thought and excellence of conduct as the 
first of duties. He left them, erect and free, unbiassed 
in mind and unfettered by rules, to become an increasing 
body of truthful worshippers. His reform was in its 
immediate effect religious and moral only ; believers 
were regarded as " Sikhs" or disciples, not as subjects; 
and it is neither probable, nor is it necessary to suppose, 
that he possessed any clear and sagacious views of 
social amelioration or of political advancement. He 
left the progress of his people to the operation of time ; 
for his congregation was too limited and the state of 
sodety too artificial, to render it either requisite or pos- 
sible for him to become a municipal law-giver, to sub- 
vert the legislation of Munnoo, or to change the im- 
memorial usages of tribes or races," His care was 



3 Hindoo 



Ninuk prohibited bwid 
indeed, ihe Hv^ of the 
■Ihajs been forbidden 
(iWiiiiiun'i InUittHtM, V. 19J The 
Dabittit <ii. 1410 'ftei that Nanuk 
proliiliited nine and pork, and him. 
wlf abstained froiD all flesh : but, in 
truth, conlradictorj psmgea about 
food may be quoted, and thus l^'ard 
( On the Hljtdooi, iii. 466. ) ahovs tliat 
Ninuk duri'nded those who eat flesh, 
and declsied that the inbnt which 
drew nurture from its mother llyed 
virtually upon flesh. The author of 
the Goor Butnanltt piinues (he idea, 
in a somewhat triTial manner indeed. 
bj asking whether man does not take 
woman to wife, and whether the 
lioliest of books are not bound with 

The general injunctions of Ninuk 
have sometimes been misinterpreted 
by sectarian fullovers and learned 
sirangers, to mean "great chariness 
of animal life," almost in a mere 
ceremonisl senae. {Vfi]ian,A>.Ha.. 
xvii. S33.). But the Sikhs have no 
such feeling, although the Jeitis and 
others carry a pious regard for worms 
and fliea to a ludicrous extent — a 
practice which bas reacted upon at 



leait some familica of Roman Catho- 
lic Chrigtians in India. Those in 
Bhopal reject, during Lent, the use of 
unrefined <ugar, an article of daily 
consumption, because, in its manufac- 
ture, the lires af many ioiecta arc 






• Mal< 
lays, 

the Hindoo*, and Ward (Hiadao*, 
iii. 463 ) says, the Sikha have no 
written civil or criminsl laws. Si- 
milar observations of dispraise or 
applause might be made with regard 
to the code of the early Christiana, 
and we know the difficulties under 

to the want of a new declaraloty Uw, 
or owing to the scruples and pr^u- 
dicesoftheirdisciplea. (Acts,iv.S0^ 
£8. £9. and other passages.) The 
seventh of the articles of the Church 
of England, and the nineteenth chap- 
ter of (he Scottish Confession of 
Faith, show the esisting perpleilty 
of modern divines, and. doubiless, it 
will long continue to be disputed 
how far Christians are amenable ta 
some portions of the Jewish law, and 
whether Sikbi should wholly reject 
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rather to prevent hia followers contracting into a sect, \ttt~ 
and his comprehensive principles narrowing into mon- ■ ' . 
astic distinctions. This he effected by excluding his But 
son, a meditative and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the *™^<^ 
niinistiy when he should himself be no more ; and, as tbeir nar- 
his end approached, he is stated to have made a trial ""ins into 
of the obedience or merits of his chosen disdples, and 
to have preferred the simple and sincere Lehua. As 
they journeyed along, the body of a man was seen 
lying by the way side. Nanuk said, " Ye who trust 
in me, eat of this food." All hesitated save Lehna ; 
he knelt and uncovered the dead, and touched without 
tasting the flesh of man ; but, behold I the corpse had 
disappeared and Nanuk was in its place. The Gooroo Nanok de- 
embraced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, ^^^ ^ 
and that his spirit would dwell within him.* The be hu luc- 
name of Lehna was changed to Ung-i-Khood, or Ung- ^^^^^^^ 
gud, or own body t, and whatever may be the founda- men. 
tion of the story or the truth of the etymology, it is 
certain that the Sikhs fully believe the spirit of Nanuk 
to have been incarnate in each succeeding Gooroo. X 
Unggud was acknowledged as the teacher of the 
Sikhs, and Sree Chund, the son of Nanuk, justified 
his father's fears, and became the founder of the Hin- 



is of Munnoo and the Mugregor, ia hii Hiitoiy of At 

uugea or rac«. Tlicre wei« Juda- Sikh* (i. 48.). Id tLie Dabisli» 

iitng Cfarixtuni and there ate Brsh- (iL 26S, SG9.) there is ■ itary of a 

miniiing SiVbt ; the ivine wan a wmilar kind about the auccetsiTe 

difficultj vith one, the cov is a diffl- gacriflce in (be Tour ages of ■ cow, a 

eultj vidi the otber : and ;et the horse, an elephant, and a man. The 

greatest obstacle, perhaps, to a com- pious partaliers of the flesh of the last 

picte obliteration of caste, is the offering were declared to be UTed, 

rooted feeling that marruiges should and the Tictim himself again ap- 

proper); take place ttaXj between peared in hia bodilj shape, 

people of the same origio or nation, f Compare Malcolm, Skttth t^ tia 

without much reference to &ith. SiUu, p. S4, note. 

(Compare Ward tm ikt Hindaot, iiL F '^■> belief is an article of bith 

459. i Malcolm, SIMeh, p. \57. note; with the Kkhs. Compare the Dabit- 

and Forttr'i TraetU, i. 893. 293. «Ia (ii, 25S, 281.), Tlie Gooroo 

308> Hur GoTind signed himself" Nimuk" 

* Thii story is related by Taiious in a letter to Mohsun Fanee, the 

Fimjabee eompilert, and it is given authoi of that work, 
with ooe of tlie lariationi by Dr. 
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1469— doo sect of " Oodaasees," a community indifferent to 
. " ' . the concerns of this world. • 

* For aomcBccouDt oTthe Oodu- NonulcbiiiiKir, which it bu not been 

■ees, lee Wilmn. Aiiatic RatanAti, (bought nKemary to inttoduee into 

itii. 332. The lect u videly dif- the text or notes, the curioui reader 

fiiKd 1 its memberii are proud of m«; refer with proRl to Makaim'i 

tbeir connection with the Sikhn, and Skttth, to the Koond Tolume of the 

all reierenee, and most possesi and DiAitt&it, and to the lint lotume of 

u>e, the Gnuifh of Niinuk. Dr. Macgregot's recentlji publiabed 

Nate. For man; Moriea rcgatdbg Bittory. 
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CHAPTER in. 



1529—1716. 

GooToo Unggud. — Gooroo Ummer Das and the Oodattee 
Sect — Gooroo Ram Das. — Gooroo Arjoon. — The 
FiTMt Grunfh and Civil Organization of the Sikhs, — 
Gooroo Hur Govind and the military ordtring of the 
Sikhs. — Gooroo Hur Raee. — Gooroo Hurkishen. — 
Gooroo Tegh Buhadur. — Gooroo Govind, and the 
Fblitical Establishment of tlie Sikhs. — Bnnda Byraghee 
the temporal successor of Govind. — TKe Dispersion of the 
Sikhs. 



1662. 



NAnuk died in 1539, and he was succeeded by the 

Unggud of his choice, a Khutree of the Teehun subdi- 

vinon of the race, who himself died in 1552, at Kud- noggudup. 
door, near Goindwal, on the Beeas river. Little is i»>i<btiie 
related of his ministry, except that he committed to dpia ^ 
writing much of what he had heard about Nanuk Nin""*-' 
from rfie Gooroo's ancient companion Bala Sindhoo, as ^'* '"*• 
well as some devotional observations of his own, which 
were afterwards incorporated in the " Grunt'h," But 
Unggud was true to die principles of his great teacher, 
and, not deeming either of his own sons worthy to 
succeed him, he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon 
Ummer Das, an assiduous follower." 

> Unggnd ma born, according to dated ■ ;ear earliei, and the Sikh 

moat account*, in 1561 Sumbut, or accounts a&ect a precision u to days 

1504 A.D., but according to ottien and months which can aever gam 

in 1567 (or 1510 «.!>.) His death ii credence. Forster ( TVun^. i. 296. ) 

■uubII; placed in 1609 Sumbut gives 154S, perhaps ■ misprint for 

(1553 A.S.), but Kometinies it is I55S, as Ihe period of hisdeath. 
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irta" Ummer Das was likewise a Khutiee, but of die 

. Bhulleh subdivision. He was acrive in preachinjf and 

UmmrrDu successful in obtaining' converts, and it is said that he 
■ucc««dft found an attentive listener in the tolerant Akber. The 
immediate followers of Sree Chundi the son of Nanuk, 
had hitherto been regarded as almost equally the dis- 
ciples of the first teacher with the direct adherents of 
Unggud ; but Ummer Das declared passive and recluse 
" Oodassees " to be wholly separate from active and 
sepireteg doHiestic " Sikhs," and thus finally preserved the infant 
ft^m the church or state from disappearing as one of many 
OodaneH. sccts.* In the spirit of Niinuk he likewise pronounced 
that the " true Suttee was she whom grief and not 
flame consumed, and that the afflicted should seek con- 
Hi9 viewi sotation with the Lord ; " thus mildly discountenancing 
to-SuS«" * perverse custom, and leading the way to amendment 
by persuasion rather than by positive enactment.! 
Dies 1674. Ummer Das died in lo7^i after a ministration of about 
twenty-two years and a half.f He had a son and a 
daughter, and it is said that his delight with the uni- 
form filial love and obedience of the latter, led him to 
prefer her husband before other disciples, and to bestow 
upon him his " Burkut" or apostolic virtue. The 
fond mother, or ambitious woman, is further stated to 
have obtained an assurance from the Gooroo that the 
succession should remain with her posterity. 
Bam Dm Ram Das, the son-in-law of Ummer Das, was a 

^JJ'^J^ Khutree of the Sodhee subdivision, and he was worthy 

* Malcolm (Sitlch. p. ST.) sa;s but NInuk did not irioke poutive 

diatmclly that Lmincr Dn mHcio lavs of the kind, and ptrliaps wlf- 

Ihia separation. The Dabiilan (ii. sacrifice vu not luihoritatiTely inter- 

3T1.) sUtes generally that the Goo- fered with, until lint Alilier and 

ioosbadeflecledit,and in tile present Jehanf;heer (Mtmoiri of Jtianghrtr, 

daj lome educated Sikhs think thut p. as.), and afterwards the Engliah, 

Arjoon first authorltatiTelf lud down eoduiored to put an end to it. 

the diflerence between an Oodanee ) The acconnis agree as to the 

and a genuine follower of Nanuk. date of Ummer Das's birth, placing it 

t The Adu Gnt-ek, in that part in 1566 Sumhut, or 1509 a. n. Tlie 

of the Sooka chapter which is hy period of hi* death, 1631 Sumbut. or 

Ummer Das. Forster {Travdt, i. 1574 *. n., seems likewise certain, 

309. )considerstli8t Nanuk prohibited although one plac«* it aa late as 15R0 

Suttee, and allowad widows to marr;; a. d. 
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of his master's choice and of his wife'a affection. He is 1574— 
said to have been held in esteem by Akber, and to have . 

received from him a piece of land, within the limits of biteb«him- 
which he dug a reservoir, since well known as Amritsir, "fM 
or the pool of immortality ; but the temples and sur- ™ 
rounding huts were at first named Kamdaspoor, from 
the founder.* Ram Das is among the most revered of 
the Gooroos, but no precepts of wide application, or 
rules of great practical value or force, are attributed to 
him. His own ministry did not extend beyond seven 
years, and the slow progress of the faith of Nanuk 
seems apparent from the statement that at the end of 
forty-two years his successor had not more than double di« rssi. 
that number of disciples or instructed followers.+ 

Aijoon succeeded his father iu 1581, and the wishes Atjoangac 
of his mother, the daughter of Ummer Das, were thus fyriTgnupt 
accomplished, t Arjoon was perhaps the first who ti" wea of 
clearly understood the wide import of the teachings of "^ 
Nanuk, or who perceived how applicable they were to 
every state of life and to every condition of society. 
He made Amritsir the proper seat of his followers, the "**J!. 
centre which should attract their worldly longings for a the " Holy 

* Malcalm, Steleh, p. 29 ; Fors. Sumbut, or 1534 x.a., liU iDBirisge 

tCT, Tratrh, i. 297.; ibe Dabi^. in 154S a.d. ; Ihe founding of Am- 

Ian, ii. S75. The Sikh BccounU riuir in 15TTa.d., and hUdealh in 

slate that the posacraion of Akber') ISB] *.d. 

^ft w«i disputed b; ■ Bfragbee, ) Itieem* doubtful vhetber Ram 

•rho cUiuKd Ihe Uad aa tlie site of Das had two or three loru, Pirt'hee 

an ancient pool dedicated to Ram- Chund (or Bhurrut Mull or Dlieei. 

thunder, the tutelary deity of hli mull), Aijoon, and Muhadeo, and 

order; but Ihe Sikh CooTOo said also whether Arjoon wu alder or 

haughtily he vai himseir the truer younger than Piifbee Chund. It is 

representatiT* of Ihe hera The more certain, botrerer, that Pirt'hee 

Bycaghee could produce no proof; Chund claimed the succession on the 

but Ham Das dug deep into the death of his brother, if not on the 

earth, and displayed to numerous death of his &lher, and he was also 

admirers the ancient steps of the indeed accused of endeavouring to 

demi-god's reservoir! poison Agoon. (Compare Malcolm, 

t Such seems to be tlie meaning SktUh, p. 30. and the Dabiiliin, ii. 

oftheeipression,"He beldbolycon- 379.) The desccndsnta of Pirt'hee 

Teiae with eighty-four Sikhs," used Chund are still to be found in the 
by Miaee Kanh Kngh in a ma 
script compilation of the beginn 
of thia century. 

Ram Das^ birth is placed In 1. 
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15B1— materia] bond of union ; and the obscure hamlet, with 
. its little pool, has become a populous city and the 

aty^'oftlie great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh people.* Arjoon 
sjkha. next arranged the various writings of his predecessors t ; 

^Ad^ he added to them the best known, or the most suitable, 
GruntiL compositions of some other religious reformers of the 
few preceding centuries, and completing the whole with 
a prayer and some exhortations of his own, he declared 
the compilation to be preeminently the " Grunt'h," or 
Book ; and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of 
reHgious and moral conduct, vnth an assurance that 
multitudes even of divine Brahmins had wearied them- 
selves with reading the Veds, and had found not the 
value of an oil-seed within them, t The Giooroo next 
Bcducn reduced to a systematic tax the customary offerings of 
^^^^^ his converts or adherents, who, under his ascendancy, 
B>;rt«natic were to be found in every city and province. The Sikhs 
uiertutari ^.^^g bound by social usage, and disposed from reve- 
renti^ feelings, to make such presents to their spiritual 
guide ; but ^e agents of Aijoon were spread over the 
country to demand and receive the contributions of the 
futhful, which they proceeded to deliver to the Grooroo 
in person at an annual assembly. Thus the Sikhs, says 
the almost contemporary Mohsun Fanee, became ac- 
customed to a regular government. § Nor was Arjoon 
■nd *o. heedless of other means of acquiring wealth and inilu- 
^aj^ *iic* j ^ despatched his followers into foreign coun- 
tries to be as keen in traffic as they were zealous in 

The 0TdiDU7 Sikh Bccouiiti {TraedM, L «»T.) sUtet OM. Bun 

-—pi Atjood Io hMB tmken up Du compiled Oie liiatorie* Md pre- 

iiii midence « AmnUii ; but ha gepts of his predecesnn. Mid an- 

liired for some time at lean at Tur- neied a eommentarT to the work, 

run Taiun, which liei between that The laine author, indeed ( Travd; i. 

city and the Juoction of the Beew sa6,note).abocantnidicto[ilr aangiu 

•Dd ^tlci. (Compare the DaUtlAi, the compilation to Unggud. 

■i- 3T£.) f Aitf CrnU'*, in that pOTticHk 

t Malcolm, Sii^ p. sa Gmtral of the SooMi cfaapler written b; 

traidilioD and tnoit wrilcrt attributa Arjoon. For aome account of the 

theariBngementoflbeFintGrutit'b Adea, or Firrt Gniafh, see Ap. 

to Aijoon -, but Un^ud is under- pendix L 

elood to hare preserred many ob- § The DdiiU&i, ii. 8Ta ftc. Cora- 
'= — I of Nanuk, and Ponter pare Halcobn, Skitek, p. sa 
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bdief, and it is proboUe dut Ins tnnsactions as a i^i— 
merchant were extensive, aldioagli amfioed to the . ^^"^ , 
pnrcfaBse of horses in Toorkistan.* 

Arjoon became famous among pious devotees, and 
his bii^^raphers dwell oo the number of saints and holy- 
men who were edified by his instructions. Nor was 
be unheeded by those in hi^ station, for be is said to ju^ood pro- 
have refused to betroth his aon to the daughter of I^^i*^ 
Chundoo Shah, tbe finance administiator of the Lahore chnndat 
provincet ; and be further ^>pear8 to have been sought ^^*^ 
as a piditical portizaa, and to have offered up prayers 
for Khoosroo, tbe bcmi of Jehangfaeer, when in r^Uion 
and in temporary possession of tbe Punjab. llie 
Gooroo was summoned to (be emperor^s presraice, and VKoma ■ 
fined and imprisoned at the instigadon chiefly, it is said, ^^^ ^ 
of Qiondoo Shah, whose alliance he bad r^ected, and Khoonoo in 
wbo represented bim as a man of a dangerous am- "°°' 
bition4 Aijoon died in 1606, and bis death is be- in>pri«^ 
lieved to have been bastoied by tbe rigors of bis ^l^gf -^< 



' The ordiiMr; Sikh ■ceouDb ire Suhwe. The Good eoonerta to Ma- 

to diii eSBCt. CiMdptre tbe Dabittan, faometanisia oo tbe Nerbudda all add 

U. «T1. tbr ward Sfaifa to their nunn. 

t Coopue FocMn, TVttxb, L 89S. { Dvbitl&n, u. £TS, 273. Tbe Sikh 

The Sikh aecounti npmetit that ■ccounls correspond sufiicientlju to 

the aon of Aijoon wm mtolioiied the bet of the Gooroo'a ■mignment, 

ta Chimdao ts ■ fuitable match ibr while the; are silent about hia 

hia daoriiter, and that Chundoo treasoa. Tfaej declare the emperor 

Bligbtingiy objected, HTiag, Aijoon, to hara been atisfied of his aanctitr 

altbou^ a man of name aod wealth, and innocsiee (generally), and at- 

ytta Mill a beggar, or ooe who re- tribute bis continued impiiionnient 

ceired almi, 'Hiii waa reported to to Cbundoo^a maiignitj and di». 

ArjooD ; he reaenled tbe taunt, and obedience of orden. (Compare Mal- 

would not be reconciled to the colm, Skeiek, p. 32.) Mohnin Fuiee 

match, Dotwithatanding the peraonal also atatea that a Mahometan liaint of 

eodeaToun of Chundoo to appeaM Tbunehiir was banished by Jebin- 

bim and bring about the union. gheer for aiding KhoasToo with his 

SluA isBcorrupwdGUffii tonames, prayers. (Dabutdn, ii. STa) Th« 

eitenn*ely adopted in India. It ia emperor himself aimply stales (Me- 

a Persian word sgnifying a king, moiri, p. S8.), that at Lahore ha im- 

bnt applied to Mahometan Fukeen paled bctcii hundred of (he rebels, 

aa Muharaja ia u«ed by or towards and oo his way to (liat eity ha 

Hindoo detotees. It is also used appean (Afnunri, p. SI.) to baTe 

to denote a principal merchant, or aa bestowed a present an Sbekh NttSm 

a eomiption of Safaoo or Sahooktr, of Thuoehsir ; hut he may have sub- 

and it is further lued as a name or aequentlj become aware of hia bos- 

titl^ ai a corruption ct Sab oi tility. 



1606. C . 
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1681— confinement; but his followers piously assert that, 
. '^°^' . having obtained leave to bathe-Iu the river Ravee, he 
vanished in the shallow stream, to the fear and wonder 
of those guarding him.* 
DunuioD of During the miniBtry of Arjoon the principles of 
'^ Nanuk took a firm hold on the minds of his followerst, 
luid a disciple named Goor Das, gives a lof^ and 
The writ- imaginative view of the mission of that teacher. He 
21^ Di, regards him as the successor of Vyasaand Mahomet, 
Bbuiieh. and as the destined restorer of purity and sanctity; 
the regenerator of a world afflicted with the increasing 
wickedness of men, and with the savage contentions of 
numerous sects. He declaims against the bigotry of 
the Mahometans and their ready resort to violence ; he 
denounces the asceticism of the Hindoos, and he urges 
all men to abandon their evil ways, to live peacefully 
and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanuk had borne witness. Arjoon 
is commonly said to have refused to give these writings 
of his stem but fervid disciple a place in the Grunt*!!, 
perhaps as unsuited to the tenor of Nanuk's exhor- 
tations, which scarcely condemn or threaten others. 
The writings of Goor Das are, indeed, rather figura- 
tive descriptions of actual affairs, than simple hymns 
in praise of God ; but they deserve attention as ex- 
pounding Nanuh's object of a gradual fusion of Maho- 
Tbe con. metans and Hindoos into common observers of a new 
Ninukbe- 4"^ ^ better creed, and as an almost contemporary 
"™e *"• instance of the conversion of the noble but obscure idea 
puiK< of ■ of an individual into the active principle of a multitude* 
{•opi'i and of the gradual investiture of a simple fact with the 
gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination. The 

* CompBreMslcolTn, AU(c*.p.33.; HiJree,or 1606 a.d., ucub the most 

tin Dabia^M, ii. 373-3. ; and Fortter, crrUui date of hit death. 
ZVoHlt, L 338. t Mobiun Psnee abieTTea ( i)a»i(. 

1553 ji.c teemi the DiiMlprahsble tin, ii. 9TO.), that in the time of 

dale of Arjoon'B birth, allhouKh one Aijoon Sikbs irere to be found evcrj- 

account pUen it as Ute m 1565 *. d. where throughout Ihe country. 
Smilarl; 1663 Sumbul, or 1015 
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anpret^ding Naouk, the deplorer of human fmlty i6o«— 
and the lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind ' , 

of Goor Das and of the Sikh people, the first of hea- g^, ^,, 
venly powers and emanations, and the proclaimed in- nai hiitoiy 
strument of God for the redemption of the world ; and ^^y,;. 
every^ hope and feeling of the Indian races is appealed 
to in proof or in illustration of the reality and the 
^lendor of his mission. * 

On the death of Aijoon, his hrother Pirthee Chund HurOoviiid 
made some attempts to be recognized as Gooroo, for 0^,0,00 
the only son of the deceased teacher was young, and after adb- 
ecclesiastical usage has everywhere admitted a latitude ^^,10^^ 
of succession. But some suspicion of treachery towards 
Arjoon appears to have attached to him, anA his nephew 
soon be<»me the acknowledged leader of the Sikhs, 
although Pirthee Chund himself continued to retain a 
few followers, and thus sowed the first fertile seeds of 
dissent, or elements of dispute or of change, which ever 
increase with the growth of a sect or a system.! Hur 
Govind was not, perhaps, more than eleven years of age 
at his father's death, but he was moved by bis followers 
to resent the enmity of Chundoo Shah, and he is re- 
presented either to have procured his condemnation by 

• The work oT Bhace Goor Dib upon Aijoon enjoined thst all Sikhi 
Bbulleh, (implj knowQ as such, or u should oeTertheleia reul tbem. He 
the On;an Hutnaolee (Makolm, describe* Arjoon (MhIcoIiq, SketcA, 
Sitlch, p. 30. note) ii much read by p. 30. note) to hsTe become Gooroo 
the Kktaa. It coiuista orforty chap- iritbout any fonnal uiTestiture or 
tera, and Is irritlen in different kinds consecration by his father, which may 
of Tens. Some eitraets may be seen Airther mark the comiuanding cha- 
in A ppendii III. and in Malcoim, racter of that teacher. 
SielcM, p. 152. &c. Goor Daa was Malcolm (SiffcA, p. 32.) appears 
the acrlbe of Arjoon, but his pride lo confound Chundoo Shah (or 
and haughtiness are said to hare diib Dhunnee Chund) with Goor Das. 
pleased bis master, and his compo- f Maicolm, Sittch, p. 30. and 
aitioos were retiised a place in the I}Bbi$tin, ii. 273. These sectariea 
sacred book. Time and reBection — were called Mhho, a term commouly 
and the Sikha add a miracle — made used in the Punjab, and which is 
him sensible of bis failings and in- eipietsiTe of contempt or oppro- 
feriority, and Arjoon perceiving his brium, aa stated by Mohsua FSnee. 
contrition, said he would include his The pronenesa to sectarianism amons 
writings in the Gninfh. But the the first Christians was noticed and 
final meekness of Goor Das was such, deprecated by Paul. (I Corinthians, 
that he hiouelf declared them to be L 10 — 13.) 
unworthy of tuch oi 
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'«^K~ *^^ eiDperor, or to have slain him by open force withoat 
. reference to authority.* Whatever may be the truth 

chnndoD about the death of Chundoo aod the first years of Hur 
s>'*i>^° Govind's miDistry, it is certain that, in a short time, be 
dcyth. became a military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. 
HuTOoTind Nanuk had sanctioned or enjoined secular occupadons, 
^^^^ Aijoon carried the injunction into practice, and the im- 
beocmaa pulse thus given speedily extended and became general. 
iTBii^ T^e temper and the circumstances of Hur Govind both 
prompted him to innovatjoii ; he had his father's death 
to move his feelings, and in suTpsssing the example of 
hia parent, even the jealous dc^^a of the Hindoo law* 
which allows the most lowly to arm in self-defence, 
may not have been without its influence on a mind 
acquainted with the precepts of Munnoo.t Aijoon 
traiiicked as a merchant and played bis part as a priest 
in affiiirs of policy ; but Hur Govind grasped a sword, 
and marched with his devoted fcdlowers among the 
troops of the empire, or boldly led them to oppose 
and overcome provincial governors or personal enemies. 
The^ra-' Nauuk had bimsdf abstained from animal food, and 
flcaiion ot the prudent Aijoon endeavoured to add to his aaintlj 
sikbismi merit or influence by a similar moderation ; but the ad- 
venturous Hur Govind became a hunter and an eater 
of flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust 

!)ractices.t: The genial disposition of the martial apostle 
ed him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp, in 
the dangers of war, and in the excitements of the chase, 
nor is it improbable that the ptdicy of a temporal chief 
mingled with the feelings of an injured sou and with 
the duties of a religious guide, so as to shape his acts 
to the ends of his ambition, although that may not 
have aimed at more than a partial independence under 

* Compira Fontor, TVaiwti, i. Munnoo'i injunction had long bo- 

S9S. ' come otwcdete in audi mattery vpt. 

t For thii lut suppuntion, see eially uuder tba Uslioinctan lupre- 

Malsolm, StutiA, pp. 44. 1S9. There macy. 

IB perhapi wme itisiniag aftw | The Dabiilin, iL 34S. ind Md- 

nicelr of reuon in the notion, u coIid, iSHMol, p. 36. 
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the mild supremacy of the son of Akber. Hur Govind leoe— 
a[^)ears to have admitted criminals and fugitives among . '""• . 
his followers, and where a principle of antagonism had 
already arisen, they may have served him zealously 
without greatly reforming the practice of their hves ; 
and, indeed, they are stated to have believed that the 
faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven.* 
He had a stable of eight hundred horses ; three hundred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendance upon 
him, and a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the 
safety of his person, had he ever feared or thought 
of assassination, t The impulse which he gave to the andeom- 
Sikhs was such as to separate them a long way from Jj^"^ 
all Hindoo sects, and after the time of Hur Govind the tin sikiu 
" disciples" were in little danger of relapsing into the ^^^^^ 
limited merit or utility of monks and mendicants.! «eDter«. 

■ The Dabiit&ii, a. 284. 3B6. vitbout children, and she b^aa ta 
f The DabitlAn, u. S7T. dnpair of ever becoming ■ mother. 
j The wvJike reiiitaiice of Hur She vent to Bhoee Boodbm the 
Govind, or the armmi; of the Sikhs uieieiit and only lurviTing compknion 
b7 that toeber, i> mainlf attributed of Ninuk, to b«wech his hlesring ; 
by Mmlcolm { .SkteA, p. 34, S5.) ind bnt he, disliking the degree of sUte . 
Fonter ( TVnntlt, i E9S. 2S9. ) to bis she assumed and her costly ofleritigs, 
penonal feelings of revenge for the vould not notice ber. She after- 
death oThisfsther, although religious wards went barefooted and alone (o 
animosity against Msbometans is bis presence, carrying on her head 
allowed to haie bad some share in the ordinary food of peasanta. The 
bringing about ihe change, lliedr- Bhaee smiled benignly upon her. and 
cdmstuice of tbe Gooroo's military said she should hnre a son, who 
array does not appear to have struck would be master both of Ihe D^ 
Mohaun Fanee aiBtrange orunuiual, and Tegh; that is, umply of a Tessel 
and his work, tbe Dabistan, does not for food and a sword, but typically 
therefore endeavor to account for of grace and pover, the terms cor. 
it. Tbe SAia tbemselTes connect responding in significance with the 
tbe inodiiieation of N4nuk's aystero " Dnj" and "Jog" of Junnuk', the 
v'ah thedouble nature of themytho. "Pecree''Bnd " Meeree" of Indian 
logical Junnuk of Mithila, whose le- Mahometans, and with tbe ideaofthe 
Inised soul, indeed, is held to have priesthood and kingship reuding in 
animated the body of their first Melcbisedec andinlfaeexpeeted Mes- 
teacher(iJoAi«<iii, iL2SB.), and they siahoftlie Jews. Thus Hur Govind 
bs*e encumbered their idtal of a is commonly said to ba>e worn two 
ruler with the fullowing pmoxai swords, one to denote his spiritual, 
•oecdute 1 The wife of Aijooo was and tbe other his temporal power; 

' " Raj m£n jog koomaio," to attain immortal purity or virluej or to 
dwell in grace while exercising earthly away. It is an exprnsion of not 
uolWquent use, and which occurs in the Adee OruntHi, in the " Suweias," 
by certain Bhata. Thus one Beeka says. Ram Dos ((he fourth Gooroo) 
got tbe " Tukht," or throne, of Kqj and Jog, from Ummer Dm." 
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1606— Hur Govind became a follower of the Emperor Je- 
' . hangheer, and to the end of his life his conduct partook 
HurGorinci ^ niuch of the military adventurer as of the enthusi- 
bii> under astlc zealot. He accompanied the imperial camp to 
iiiouure of Cashmeer, and he is at one time represented as in holy 
jehuigheeri colloquy with the religious guide of the Moghul, and 
at another as involved in difficulties with the emperor 
about retaining for himself that money which he should 
have disbursed to his troops. He had, too, a multitude 
of followers, and his passion for the chase, and fancied 
independence as a tea.diei- of men, may have led him to 
offend against the sylvan laws of the court. The em- 
peror was displeased, the fine imposed on Atjoon had 
never been paid, and Hur Govind was placed as a 
J" '"^ prisoner on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But 
the ffuthful Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious 
virtues or the real merits of their leader. They flocked 
to Gwalior, and bowed themselves before the walls 
which restriuned their persecuted Gooroo, till at last 
uid re- the prince, moved, perhaps, as much by superstition 
as by pity, released him from confinement.* 

On the death of Jehangheer in 16S8, Hur Govind 



re chosen Gibborii HitUny, i 



fettier, and the other to destroy Ma- 
honietaniam. (See Malcolm, Skttch, 
p. 3,5.) 

I'he fata of Arjoon. and the pei- 
Hoiial characterof hiiBOn, bad doubt- 
leu lotne ihare in leading the Sikhi 
to take up anns ; but the whole pro- 



8.) 



325. 375. Ed. 



* Compare the Dabiilin, ii. S73, 
274. ard Fonter, TVuiwii.i. SgS, S99. 
But the journe; to Caahmeer, and the 

or Moollss. are given on the authority 
of the 



Fine' 



> do t: 



repreaenti Hut Govini 
■ 'soned - 



relre 



nark 






ir and goremnient" 

the Chst^ fill the 

ipire in the reign of 

Diocletian, and at laat gire a military 

penon of Caaslaatlae. (Compare 



n of the I 



:ribules bta n 
hometan leader, vho had originally 

The Emperor Jehangheer, in hjl 
HtmnT; gives more than one in- 

■titioua reverence for reputed nints 
and magiciani. See pirticulariy hii 
Mmoiri, p. 129. &c., where hia visit 
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continued in the employ of the Mahometan government, i60fl — 
but he appears soon to have been led into a course of . 
armed resistance to the imperial officers in the Punjab. ^^ ^^^ 
A disciple brought some valu^le horses from Toor- Otniudfa- 
kistan ; they were seized, as was said, for the emperor, J^^t 
and one was conferred as a gift on the Kazee or Judge bn. 
of Lahore. Tbe Gooroo recovered this one animal by 
pretending to purchase it ; the judge was deceived, and 
his anger was further roused by the abduction of, the 
Sikhs say his daughter, the Mahometans, his favourite 
concubine, who had become enamoured of the Gooroo. 
Other things may have rendered Hur Govind obnoxious, 
and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse his 
followers. He was assailed by one Mookhlis Khan, 
but he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsir, 
fighting, it is idly said, with five thousand men against 
seven thousand. Afterwards a Sikh, a converted robber, 
stole two of the emperor's prime horses from Lahore, 
and tbe Gooroo was again attacked by the provincial 
levies, but the detachment was routed and its leaders 
slain. Hur Govind now deemed it prudent to retire QurOoviDd 
for a time to the wastes of Bhutinda, south of the Sf^lJ^ 
Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous to of Hume- 
follow him ; but he watched his opportunity and *"** 
speedily returned to the Punjab, only, however, to Kahuna to 
become engaged in fresh contentions. The mother of ^ '>"'i»'>' 
one Payenda Khan, who had subsequently risen to 
some local eminence, Had been the nurse of Hur Go- 
vind, and the Gooroo had ever been liberal to his foster 
brother. Payenda Khan was moved to keep to himself 
a valuable hawk, belonging to the Gooroo's eldest son, 
which had fiown to his house by chance : he was taxed 
with the detention of the bird ; he equivocated before 
the Gooroo, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The presence of Hur Govind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Payenda Khan was fixed upon as a Siaj» in 
suitable leader to coerce him. He was attacked ; but |f^^ 
tbe warlike apostle slew the friend of his youth with Kiun, ui 
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{(mT '"^ '*^"' hand, and proved again a victor. In this 
. action a soldier rushed furiously upon the Gooroo ; but 

he warded the blow and laid the man dead at hia feet, 
exclaiming, " Not so, hut thus, is the sword used;" an 
observation from which the author of the Dabistan 
draws the inference " that Hur Govind atnidc not in 
anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; for the 
function of a Grooroo is to teach." * 

Hur Grovind appears to have had other difficulties 

and adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to 

have been reduced to great straits ; but the Sikhs always 

rallied round him, his religious reputation increased 

dmly, and immediately before his death he was visited 

Dcatli of by a famous saint of the ancient Persian faith.t He 

1646 ^.c '^'^ ^" peace in I64s5, at Keeritpoor on the Sutlej, a 

place bestowed upon him by the hill chief of Kuhloor, 

and the veneration of his followers took the terrible 

scir-«acri- form of self-sacrifice. A Rajpoot convert threw him- 

dpiMonhii ^'f amid the flames of the funeral pyre, and walked 

vm- several paces till he died at the feet of his master. A 

Jut disciple did the same, and others, wrought upon by 

these examples, were ready to follow, when Hur Raee, 

the succeeding Gooroo, interfered and forbade thera.^ 

Tbebodyof During the ministry of Hur Govind, the Sikhs in- 

■ Kpuitc creased greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of 



linlj followed in about tfael 

J Uie Bequenoa of eTenlt. 1614 ^d., id erroT which nuj 

Compug, howerer, the DabutSn, iL similarly apply to KTcral convenions 

SSI., fat the Kimni of bone* b«- of data in this hiitorjr. He minu- 

longingto a diiciple of the Gooroo. *cript icnounti coniulted place the 

t The Dabitldm, ii. sea Coonra'a doith Tarioiuly in 163T, 

i Tfaii ig related on the authority 163S, and 1639 A. D. ; but tliej kwi 

of Iba Dabildn, ii. SSO, SSI. Hur to the middle tenn. All, bowercr, 

Gorind'a death iial»giTen agreeably muct be too early, u MohauD Fanee 

to the teit of the Ddiittln u havinK (DabittAn, ii. SBI.) aayibeiawHui 

occurred on the 3d Mohumim, 1055 Govind in 1649 A. D. Hur Gorind'a 

Hijree, or on the 19th Feb. 1645, birth ia placed by the natiie account* 

A.a. Malcolm, Sketdi, p. 3T„ and in the eaily put of 1653 Sumbut, 

Fonter, Tnmb, L 399., gire 1644 correipondiiiB with lbs middle of 

A. D. «■ the exact or probable dale, IS9S A. D. 
obruHuly ftom regarding 1701 Sum- 
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Aijoon, and the armed aystem of his son, liad already leoe— 
formed them into a kind of separate state within the . ^°"' . 
empire. The Gooroo was perhaps not unconsdous of ^t^bush- 
his latent influence, when he played with the credulity ment «itb- 
or rebuked the vanity of his Mahometan friend. " A ^^ """ 
Rf^ of the north," said he, " has sent an ambassador some uwc- 
to ask about a place called Delhi, and the name and dotraofHor 
parentage of its king. I was astonished that he had *** 
not heard of the commander of the faithful, .the lord of 
the ascendant, Jehangheer." * But during his busy 
life he never forgot his genuine character, and always 
staled himself " Nanuk," in deference to the firm belief 
of die Sikhs, that the soul of their great teacher 
animated each of his successora.t So far as Hur Grovind 
knew or thought of philosophy as a science, be fell into hii phoo- 
the prevMling views of the period : God, he said, is ^^^ 
one, and the world is an illusion, an appearance without 
a reality ; or, he would adopt the more Pantheistic 
notion, and regard the universe as composing the one 
Being. But such reflections did not occupy his mind or 
engage his heart, and the rebuke of a Brahmin that 
if the world was the same as Grod, he, the Gooroo, was 
one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a laugh 
only from the tolerant Hur GovincLt That he thought 
conscience and understanding our only divine guides, 
may probably be inferred from his reply to one who 
declared the marriage of a brother with a sister to be 
forbidden by the .^Umigbty. Had God prohibited it, 
said he, it would be impossible for man to accomplish 
it. § His contempt for idolatry, and bis occasional wide 

* Seethe Dabitl^n, u. 376, 377. Jebangheei dial in I6SS A.s., ukd 

The fiiend being Hohiun Fauee him- Hohnui F&Dce'i acqiuintaDOe with 

id£ The itorj perhaps abowi that Hut Gofind appeui not to have 

the Skh tnlj oonsidered the Ma- taken place till tovatda the laM jean 

bometan to beagcnping, and •ome- of the Gooroo's lite, or till after 1640 

what ciedulaui penon. The datca A. D. 
, would rather point ta Shah Jeban as 
tha emperor allnded to than Jchan- 
^eer, as given paranthetiealljr in the 

truulaud text of the Datnitin. g The DabittSa, iL SSO- 
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■ucceedi u 
1646. 



departure from the mild and conciliatory ways of 
Nanuk, may be judged from the following anecdote : — :- 
One of his followers smote the nose off an image ; the 
several neighbouring chiefs complained to the Gooroo, 
who summoned the Sikh to his presence ; the culprit 
denied the act, but sdd ironically, that if the god bore 
witness against him, he would die willingly. " Oh, 
fool I " said the Rajas, " how should the god speak ? " 
" It is plain," answered the Sikh, "who is the fool ; 
if the god cannot save his own head, how will he avail 
you ?" * 

Goordut, the eldest son of Hur Govind, had acquired 
a high reputation, but he died before his father, leaving 
two sons, one of whom succeeded to the apostIeship.t 
Hur Raee, the new Gooroo, remained at Keeritpoor for 
a time, untU the march of troops to reduce the Kuhloor 
Raja to obedience induced him to remove eastward into 
the district of Sirmoor.t There he also remained in 
peace until he was induced, in 165S—5Q, to take part, 
of a nature not distinctly laid down, with Dara Shekoli, 
in the struggle between him and his brothers for the 
empire of India. Dara fuled, his adherents became 



• The DiMiliii, ii. 3TS. 

t For *ome ■lluuoai to Gooidut 
or Goordilto. tee the Dabiiliii, ii. 
aal, SSi. Hu memory ii yet fondij 
preierrcd, and man; *nMdot« are 

deiterily. Hii tomb u at Krerit- 
poor on the Sutl^, and it hu now 
become ■ place of pilgrimage. In 

totd, which at leaal serm to mark 
the ai«nion oT the Sikh teachers to 
claim the obedience of ihe multiliide 
bf an aDumption of miraculoui pow- 
ers. Goorditla bad railed ■ ilaugh- 
tered cow to life, on the prayer, (ome 
tay, of a poor man the owner, and 
bla &ther was diap] eased that he 
■hould 10 endeaioui to glorify him- 
■elf. Goorditta laid that as a life 
wai required by God, and ai he had 
withheld one, be would yield hia 
1 be lay down and 



^ve up hit ipirit. A similar story 
1 told of Uttui Raee, the youngest 
'" r Gorind, who had raised the 



hild of a 



wing * 



o lilii. 



His biher reproved him, sayinKi 

in purity of doctrine and holiness of 
living. The youtli, or child as some 
say, replied as Goorditta had done, 
and died. His tomb is in Amrilur, 
and is likewise ■ place deemed sacred. 

Gourditta's younger son was named 
Dheenuull, and his descendants are 
slill to be found at Kurtarpooi, io 
the Jaluudhur Doosb. 

t See the Jtabindn, ii. SS3. The 
place meant seems to be Tuksal or 
Tungsal, near the present British 
station of Kusuwlee to the Dorth- 
ward of Ambala. 

The important work of Mohiun 
Finee brings down the history of the 
Sikhs (o ibis point only. 
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rebels, and H«r Raee had to surrender his elder son a^ i645— 
a hostage. The youth was treated with distinction and , '^'' . 
soon released, and the favor of the poHtic Aurungzeb is 
believed to have roused the jealousy of the father.* 
But the end of Hur Baee was at hand, and he died at 
Keeritpoor in the year l66l.t His ministry was mild, Dies I66I 
yet such as won for him general respect ; and many ■^"■ 
of the " Bhaees," or brethren, the desceudants of the 
chosen companions of a Gooroo, trace their descent to 
one disciple or other distinguished by Hur Elaee.^ 
Some sects also of Sikhs, who affect more than ordinary 
precision, had their origin during the peaceful supre- 
macy of this Gooroo. § 

Hur Raee left two sons, Ram Raee, about fifteen, HurUthm 
and Hurkishen, about six years of age ; but the elder 'a™!**^ 
was the offspring of a handmaiden, and not of a wife 
of equal degree, and Hur Raee is further said to have 
declared the younger his successor. The disputes 
between the partizans of the two brothers ran high, 
and the decision was at last referred to the emperor. 



hoiitf of 
Is highly I 



> the distinctive aunrs of 1 



penonaJ cluirftcter «nd relioiuui prln- tribet, or (he Behdees call themselvet 

cipies. Bsbs or Either, and the Sodheet 
netimes tnogtte to themselfH the 
e of Gooroo, u the repreienUtive* 

one mceount places it in 1^62 a, d. of Coilnd snd Kam Dm. 

The Gooroo's binh is differently § Of these sects the Soofhreei or 

plused in 1638 ind 1639. the Sooth rn-Shnhees, ate the best 

t or these Bhaee Bhujttoo. the known. Their founder wm one 

founder of the Kythul bmily, use- Sootcha, a Brahmin, and the; h*ve ■ 

fill partiuns of Lord Lake, but aow il'ltAn or dehra, or place under the 

reduced to comparative inugnificance walls of the citadel of Lahore. (Com- 

under the operMion of the British pare Wilson, A: Ae>., iiii. S36.) 

system of escheat, was one of the best The name, or designation, meant 

known. Dhurrum Singh, the antes- simply the pure. Another follower 

tor ofthercspecUhle Bhaees of Ba- oTUurRaee, was ■ Khulree trsder, 

greean, a place between the Sullej named Futtoo, who Rot the title, or 

and Jumna, was likewise a rollower adopted the luoie, of Bhiee P'heeroo, 

of Hur Rml-h. and who, according to the belief of 

NoT-a-days the til]e of Bhaee is some people, became the real fbundet 

in practice lirequently gireii to any of the C ' 
Kkb of eiDinent sanctity, whether hia 
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166*— Aurungzeb may have been willing to allow the Sikhs to 
, '"'• , choose their own Gooroo, as some accounts have it, but 
the more cherished tradition relates that, being struck 
with the child's instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he dedared 
the right of Hurkishen to be indisputable, aud he was 
accordingly recognised as head of the Sikhs : but 
before the infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was 
Diei.1664. attacked with small-pox, and died, in l064i, at that 

place.* 
Tegh Bu- When Hurkishen was about to expire, he is stated 
ixtitm"' *** have signified that his successor would be found in 
ninUi ooo- the village of Bukkala, near Goindwal, on the Beeas 
TOO, 1664. f jyg,._ Jq jjjjg village there were many of Hur Govind's 
relatives, smd his eon Tegh Buhadur, after many wan- 
derings aud a long sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, 
had taken up his residence at the same place. Ram 
Bam lute Raec coudnued to assert his claims, but he never ibrroed 
ci^^ '*'' * ^Tge party, and Tegh Buhadur was generally ac- 
knowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. The son of 
Hur Govind was rejoiced, hut be said he was unworthy 
to wear his father's sword, and in a short time bis 
supremacy and his life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Raee, and perhaps by his own 
suspicious proceedings.! He was summoned to Delhi 
as a pretender to power and as a disturber of the peace, 
but he had found a listener in the chief of Jeypoor ; 
the Rajpoot advocated his cause, saying such holy men 

* CompiTe Malcolm, Siilch, p. SB., )ar act vhtch led to faia rccognitioD 

and Fonter, TnivtU, L S99. One M Goorao. A follower of the teet, 

natiye account place* Hurkiiben'i named Mukhun Sah (or Shah), who 

death in 1666 A. d., but 1664 aeemi vaipaning through Bukblla, viabed 

the preferable dale. His birth took to make an olfeting to the Gooroo oT 

pUee in 1656 a.d. hit faith, but he iraa perpleied b7 

■f Compare, geoerallj, Malcolm, the number of claimanta. Hi) olTer- 

Skttek, p. 38., Forstcr, Traeeb, I in g was to be 525 rupees In all, but 

899., and Brmm'i Mia Tract; u, the amount waa known to him alona^ 

3, 4. Tegh Buhadur*! refunl to and he silently rewired to gire a rt>- 

wear tbe iword of his father, ii given, pee to each, and to hail him oi Goo- 

bowerer, on the authority of manu- roo who should (frcoD inluitioa) 

soript natiie accounts, which likewise claim tbe remainder. Tegh Buhadur 

furnish a ttory, showing the parlicu- demanded tbe balance, and so on. 
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raiher went on pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, '«?*— 
and he would take him with him on his approaching , ^'^' . 
march to Bengal.* Tegh Buhadur accompanied the xcghsuhi- 
Raja to the eastward. He again resided for a time at ^^ «tire» 
Patna, but afterwards joined the army, to bring success, ^^ BcdsiL 
says the chronicler, to the expedition agunst the chiefs 
of Assam. He meditated on the banks of the Bur- 
hampooter, and be is stated to have convinced the heart 
of the R^ of K^roop, and to have made him a be- 
liever in his mission.t 

After a time Tegh Buhadur returned to the Punjab, TcgbBuiiA- 
aad bought a piece of ground, now known as Mak- ^"f "t"M 
howal, on the I:«nk8 of the Sutlej, and close to Keerit- punjabL 

Cr, the chosen residence of his father. But the 
dlity and the influence of Ram Raee still pursued 
him, and the ordinary Sikh accounts represent him, 
a pious and innocent instructor of men, as once more 
arrugned at Delhi in the character of a criminal; 
but the truth seems to be that Tegh Buhadur followed 
the example of his father with unequal footsteps, and 
that, choosing for his haunts the wastes between Hansee 
and the Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples Ln^i i m 
by plunder, in a way. Indeed, that rendered him not °''^*''*°'*i 
unpopular with the peasantry. He is further credibly 
represented to have leagued with a Mahometan zealo^ 
named Adum Hafiz, and to have levied contributions 
upon rich Hindoos, while his confederate did the same 

■ Fonter and Hkleolm, wliofalloir rorgollen, owing to Ibe fame of hi* 



•od who went Id Bengal on an eipe- Ibe tiiU with the 9 

dition 1 but one nunuuript account their conivniporary Suwaee Jeee 

nfen to Beer Singh as the friendl; Singh, the noted astronomer and pa- 

ehieT. Tod (_SaJaitian, i'\. 315.) troD of the learned. Malcolm (Atetol, 

aayi, Ram Singh, the ton of the lint p. 39. )■ who, perhapi, copiei Furster 

Jaee Singh, went 10 Auam, but he ( Tramlt, i. 29S, 300.), u^b, Tegh 

uiilentabout his actions. It i> not Buhadurwas,at this time, imprisoned 

unusual in India to talk of eminent for two jeara. 

men as liTing. although long since t Tliese Iftit two clau*e3 are almost 

dead, ai a Sikh will now u; he ii whollj on the authority of a luanu- 

Rui^tel Singh** soldier 1 and it is pro- script Goonnookbee summary of 

babk that lUm Kugh ww Dominally Tegh BtihUur's life. 

F 2 
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1664— upon wealthy Mussulmans. They gave a ready asylum 
^ '"''• to all fugitives, and their power interfered with the 
and i» con- Prosperity of the country ; the imperial troops marched 
•traiocd U) against them, and they were at last defeated and made 
SohT" prisoners. The Mahometan saint was banished, but 
Aurungzeh determined that the Sikh should be put to 
death.' 

When Tegh Buhadur was on his way to Delhi, he 
sent for his youthful son, and girding upon him the 
sword of Hur Govind, he hailed him as the Giooroo of 
the Sikhs. He told him he was himself being led to 
death, he counselled him not to leave his body a prey 
to dogs, and he enjoined upon him the necessity and 
the merit of revenge. At Delhi, the story continues, 
he was summoned before the emperor, and half insult* 
ingly, half credulously, told to exhibit miracles in proof 
of the alleged divinity of his mission. Tegh Buhadur 
answered ^at the duty of man was to pray to the Lord; 
yet he would do one thing, he would write a chann, 
and the sword should fall harmless on the neck around 
which it was hung. He placed it around his own neck 
and inclined his head to the executioner : a blow severed 
it, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition, 
and upon the paper was found written, '* Sir deea, Sirr 
n^ deea," — he had ^iven his head but not his secret ; his 
life was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still 
remained in the world. Such is the narrative of a rude 
and wonder-loving people ; yet it is more certain that 
TegbBuM. Tegh Buliadur was put to death as a rebel In 1675, and 
douiiB7& that the stern and bigoted Aurungzeb had the body of the 
unbeliever publicly exposed in the streets of Delhi.t 

* The *uthor of the Seir ool | All the accauiiti agree that Tegh 

MuUkber«n(i. 112, 113.) iii«it><"» Buhadur was iftnominiously put tu 

these predaiorjr or iniurrectionaTj death. The end of the year 1675 

proccedingB of Tegh Buhadur, and «. d. — as Mugsei ia lomeliTnei giien 

admit that such charges were made, dale ot bii etecutian. Hit birth ii 

but deprecate a belief in them. Fur diOeiendy placed in 161U and IGSl 

Malhowal the Gooroo ia taid to have a. D. 
paid SOO Tupeea to the K^ja of Kub- 
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Tegh Buhadur seems to have been of a character i664 — 
hard and moody, and to have wanted both the genial '^'^' 
temper of his father and the lofty mind of his son. TrahBuhi- 
Yet hia own example powerfully aided in making dur't ch». 
the disdples of Nanuk a martisJ as well as a de- J^^^'!^ 
votionsl people. His reverence for the sword of hig 
father, and his repeated injunction that his disciples 
should obey the bearer of his arrows, show more of the 
kingly than of the priestly spirit ; and, indeed, about 
this time llie Sikh Gooroos came to talk of themselves, 
and to be regarded by their followers, as " Sutcha 
Padshahs," or as " veritable kings," meaning, perhaps, ^^f^ 
that they governed by just inttuence and not by the king" 
force of arms, or that they guided men to salvation, Jff"^^ 
while others controlled their worldly actions. But the nmi. 
expression could be adapted to any circumstuices, and 
its mystic application seems to have preyed upon and 
perplexed the minds of the Moghul princes, while it 
illustrates the assertion of an intelligent Mahometan 
writer, that Tegh Buhadur, being at the head of many 
thousand men, aspired to sovereign power.* 

When Tegh Buhadur was put to death, hia only son Go»indjuc- 
was in his fifteenth year. The violent end and the ^po,uahi^ 
last injunction of the martyr Gooroo, made a deep im- )ST3. 
pression on the mind of Govind, and in brooding over 
nis own loss and the fallen condition of his country, he 
became the irreconcileable foe of the Mahometan name, 
and conceived the noble idea of moulding the vanquished 
Hindoos into a new and aspiring people. But GiDvind 
was yet young, the government was suspicious of his 

* Syed OhaluD Hotein, the au- Gooroo, in the iMrTilWe referred to. 

tbor oT the Stir ool Mutakhtren (i. diuvows all clum to miroculaiu 

US'), i> ibe writer reFi^rrerl to. powers. For lonie remarks on the 

Browne, in bis India Tracli (ii. term •' Sutcha Padihah," lee notej 

9, 3.), sDil who uta a compitalion, p.T8. oFEhii chapter. 
■tiribulea Auriirgieb'a re«olution to Tegh Bohadur'a objections to wear 

put Tegh BuhSdui to death, to hie bis talher'i iwoid, and hit injunction 

usumption of the character of a to reverence his arrows, tl ' 

■■ iTUe king," and to hia uso of 

title of "Bubidur," eiprenive 
Talour, birlb. and dignilj. 1 
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1676— followers, and among the Sikha themselves there were 
. "*^ . parties inimical to the son of Tegh Buhadur. His 
friends were therefore satisfied that the matUated body 
of the departed Gooroo was recovered by the zeal and 
dexterity of some humble disciples", and that the son 
himself performed the funeral rites bo essential to the 
welfare of the living and the peace of the dead. Go- 
vind was placed in retirement amid the lower hills on 
Bat Uvea in either side of the Jumna, and for a series of years he 
foTw^nd occupied himself in hunting the tiger and wild boar, in 
ran. acquiring a knowledge of the Persian language, and in 
storing his mind with those ancient legends which de- 
scribe the mythic glories of his race.t 
Oo*<i>d's In this obscurity Govind remained perhaps twen^ 

j,,,;g„^ years t ; but his youthful promise gathered round him 
dcTcioped. the disciples of Nanuk, he was acknowledged as the 
head of the Sikhs, the adherents of Ram Raee declined 
into a sect of dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs 
became impressed with a high sense of the Gooroo's 
superiority and a vague dread of his ambition. But 
Govind ever dwelt upon the fate of his father, and the 
oppressive bigotry of Aurungzeb ; study and reflection 
' bad enlarged his mind, experience of the world bad 
matured his judgment, Mid, under the mixed impulse of 
HcRsoiTti avenging bis own and his country's wrongs, he re- 
toBThe"^' ^o'^^ upon awakening his followers to a new life, and 



• CeiUin men of the unclean uid 


i Ttie period is nowhere deflnilel; 




given by English or Indian wrilen; 


^Mtched to Delhi to bring swmy the 




dbpened limb, of Tegh Buhidur, 




■nd it is »id they partly owed their 


thaL Govind did not take upon him- 


nieces to the exertioD* of ll.M Muk- 


•elf a new and special character as a 


huQ Shah, who bad tkeen the fini to 


teacher of men unlil about hii thirty- 


hiil the deceued u Gooroo. 


fifth year, or until the year lf\95 oT 


t The BCCDunti mosllj (gree «a to 


Christ. A Sikh author, mdeed. 


thli ■ecluiion and oeeupation of 


(looted by Malcolm (Stelcli, p. 186. 



Govind during his early manhood i note), makes Govind's reform! date 

but Fonter ( TVanelt, i. 301.), and from 1696 a. d. ; bul contradictorily 

alio some Goormookhee accounts, one or more of Govind's sayings or 

sUte that he was taken to PaCna in writings are made to date about tli* 

the first instanee, and that he lived sanie period from tlie south of India, 

there ibr some time before he retired whither he proceeded only juit before 

to the EUreenuggur hills. hia death. 
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upon giving precision and lum to the broad and g«nerat lara — 
instituticms of Nanuk. In the heart of a powerful "**■ 
empire he set himself to the task of subverting' it, and ' ' 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor- Nsnuk, and 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness °° '^'?fL 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire. * homptut 

Govind was equally bold, systematic, and sanguine ; '*'''' ""* 
but it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscru- oorind'* 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He Tiewauid 
thought that the minds of men might be wrought upon ™°''"* ' 
to great purposes, he deplored the corruption of the 
world, he resented the tyranny which endangered his 
own life, and he believed the time had come for another 
teadier to arouse the latent energies of the human will. 
His memory was filled with the deeds of prim»val seers 
and heroes; his imagination dwelt on successive dis- 
pensations for the instruction of the world, and his mind 
was not perhaps untinged with a superstitious belief in 
his own earthly destiny. In an extant and authen- 
tic composidonf, he traces his mortal descent to ancient wid mode 
kings, and he extols the piety of his immediate parents f''*!^''*' 
which rendered them acceptable to God. But his own miniou. 
unembodied soul, he says, reposed in bliss, wrapt in 
meditation, and it murmured that it should appear on 
earth even as the chosen messenger of the Lord — the 

* The t>rdiiur7 BccDunti represent mortal man Jet dwelling in the 

GoTind, aa they reproent hla grand- wotld ; — 
ftlher, to haTe been mainly mo»ed to ., Qh guide beloved I 

wage war againal Mahometans by a yi, ^i^i^^^ J^^ ,et uDaTtnged, 
deeire or arvnging the death of nii ^j j 

parent It would be unreaaonabla g ,„ ^1,0 are parlnen in hi* 
to deny to GoTind the merit of other shame 

motive* likewi^ j but, doubtle**. the Made him contemptuoui ; therefore. 
Bene feeling in question .Irongly „ j u,i„i(_ 

irapellai him in the prosecuUon of „, „^ „j speechle*. by, and 
hii lofty and eomprehensive design, j^j^ ^^ 

The aeiitiment ia indeed common ^,^ ^.j, „g ,no„ compaarionate 
to all tLmea and place* : it i. a* hi* &t»-— iJa-«, Jf.ft aait 

common in the present Indian a* it Car ., TnauLtMon. 

w« in the ancienl European world; .„.,.. 

and eveu the "mo,t Chrirtian of , t ^« Vichitr Natut. or Won. 
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i67»— inheritor of the spirit of Nanuk, transmitted to faim as 
"°^- one lamp imparts its flame to another.* He describea 
' how the "Deityas" had been vainly sent to reprove 

the wickedness of man, and how the succeeding *' Deo- 
tas" procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Brumha and Vishnoo. How the Siddhs had esta- 
blished divers sects, how Grorukhnath and Rmnanund 
introduced other modea, and how Mahomet had re- 
quired men to repeat bis own name when beseeching 
the Almighty. Each perversely, continues Govind, 
established ways of his own and misled the world, hot 
he himself had come to declare a perfect faith, to extend 
Thereu- virtue, and to destroy evil. Thus, he said, had he been 
*■""■ ^ M* manifested, but he was only as other men, the servant 
to be COT- of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders of creation, 
nipt, Mid J^JJ^ whosoever worshipped him as the Lord should 
pfnaation assuredly burn in everlasting flame. The practices of 
J^J*^^ Mahometans and Hindoos he declared to be of no avail, 
the reading of Korans and Poorans was all in vain, 
and the votaries of idols and the worshippers of the 
dead could never attain to bliss. God, he said, was 
not to be found in texts or in modes, but in humility 
and sincerity.t 
TheiFgrnd Such is Govind's mode of presenting his mission; 
^JJ!^J[°* but his followers have extended the allegory, and have 
refbrraition variously given an earthly close to his celestial vision, 
rfsiilrt? ^^ '8 stated to have performed the most austere devo- 

' The mdcr will eoDtrast vhat Aad ulence vai iu heaven : on man^ 

Virgil uji of Ihe ahule of Rome'i behalT, 

"great emperor," with Ihe devoted Patron or interceuor none ■ppeared." 

quietitm of the Indian rerormer: — .. . _ 

^ . Until Chri.t himself taid — 

" There mighty Ctenr *ut* h ■ vital „ , . t , t- , ■„ 

ho„^ « "Account me man, I for h««kewdl 

ImpatieDtfbi Ihe vorld, and iFTaini ~,^' ... 

hiapromiaedpower.'^^ariivi. ^^l^"""' ■""* '^" s'"'' ™« '" 

.- "v^ '^,"" to mind the .en- F™el*putoff."-ft™d,'„X«(, iii. 

timeot of Milton, which the more ^^ 

•HentGoTind baa greatly heightraied. ^ Compare tbe eilracM given by 

" He aiked, but all the heavenly quire Malcolm from tbe Vichitr Natuk. 

ttood route, (SiKc*, p. 175. &c.) 
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lions at the fiuie of the goddess-mother of mankind on J^'t~ 
the summit of the hill named Neina, and to have asked . 

how in the olden times the heroic Arjoon transpierced 
multitudes with an arrow. He was told that by prayer 
and sacrifice the power had been attained. He invited 
from Benares a Brahmin of great fame for piety and 
for power over the unseen world. He himself care- 
fully consulted the Veds, and be called upon his nume- 
rous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial 
of the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is 
laboriously prepared for the Horn, or burnt offering. 
He is told that the goddess will appear to him, an 
armed shade, and that, undaunted, he should hwl her 
and ask for fortune. The Gooroo, terror-struck, could 
hut advance his sword, as if in salutation to the dread 
appearance. The goddess touched it in token of accept- 
ance, and a divine weapon, an axe of iron, was seen 
amid the flames. The. sign was declared to be propi- 
tious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice incomplete, and 
Govind must die himself, or devote to death one dear 
to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith. The Gooroo 
smiled sadly ; he said he had yet much to accomplish 
in this world, and that his father's spirit was still unap- 
peased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
affection withdrew them : twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish ; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfied.* 

Govind is next represented to have again assembled Th* prin- 
his followers, and made known to them the ' "*"'"' ' 

jects of his mission. A new faith had been 
and henceforth the " Khalsa," the saved or liberatedt, 

* Tb<9 legend UgiTen wilhiennU Goiind'i reputed viuonduring ileep 

nriMioiu, uid one ms; be wea in at the greet goddesi. (Halcolm, p. 

Mdeolm {Sittck, p. S3, note), end 167.) llie occurrence ii pieced in 

■DOther in MacgngBr't Hitiorg ef the fear 1696 a. s. (Malcolm, SHetcA, 

At SiM'i(i. 71.). Perhapi the tn^ p. 86.) 
origin of the m;lh ii to be bund in t Khilu or KhilTu, it at Arabic 
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should alone prevail. God must be worshipped in 
truthfulness and sincerity, but no material resemblance 
must degrade the Omnipotent ; the Lord could only be 
beheld by the eye of faith in the general body of the 
Old tarna Khfilsa.* All, he said, must become as one; the lowest 
were equal with the highest ; cast« must be forgotten ; 

e they must accept the " Pahul" or initiation from himt, 
and the four races must eat as oneoutof one vessel. The 
Toorks must be de^itroyed, and the graves of those called 

'' saints neglected. The ways of Ae Hindoos must be 
abandoned, their temples viewed as holy and their 
rivers looked upon as sacred j the Brahmin's thread 
must be broken ; by means of the Khatsa alone could 
salvation be attained. They must surrender themselves 
wholly to their faith and to him their guide. TTieir 
words must be '* Kritnash, Koolnash, Dhurmnash, 
Kurmnash," the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. " Do thus," said Govind, " and 
the world is yours."? Many Brahmin and Khntree 
followers murmured, but the contemned races rejoiced ; 
they reminded Govind of their devotion and services, 
and asked that they also should be allowed to bathe in 
the sacred pool, and offer up prayers in the temple of 
Amritsir. The murmurings of the twice-born increased, 

diirivBlioii, ind ha* *uch original or tuda, or [o sueb struggVea of the 
secondary meaninga. bb pure, ■pecLal, mind after pr«cJuoD, should remnn- 
free, &c. It U eommonl]' uud in ber [hat Abelird likened the Triniiy 
India to denote the immediate lerri- to > ijllogistn with ita three terms ; 
tories of any chief or state ai distin- and that Wallia, with admitted or. 
guiihcd from the laodi uf tributsrie* thodoiy, compared the Godhead to 
and feudal rollowcn. Khaln can a matbemBlical cube with iu three 
thus be held either to denote the dimetuioni. ( itayfe't iJietioHary. art- 
kingdom of Govind, UT thai tbc Slkhl " Abelard.") 

are the chosen people. t Pahul (pronounced oearl; t 

* This assurance ii given in the PikI), means literally a gate, a 

Rthi't Nameh, or Rule of Life of door, and thence inltUtion. 'Ilie 

eluded in the Gruntli. In the same Greek riKi). 

composition lie says "' '» held to t The tcit giies the subManec 

have said, that (be belieier who wishes and usually the very words of the 

to see the Gootoo, shall behold him numeroui accounts to the Mme pur- 

in the KbJitsa. port. (Compare also Haleolm, 

Those who ot>)ect to nieb simili- &l^cA, p. 1411. ISI.) 
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and many took their departure, but Govind exclaimed i«7b— 
that the lowly should be raised, and that hereafter the ' ^ . 

despised should dwell next to himself.* Govind then 
poured water into a vessel and stirred it with the sacri- 
ficial axe, or with the sword rendered divine by the 
touch of the goddess. His wife passed by, as it were 
by chance, h&aing confections of five kinds : he hailed 
the omen as propitious, for the coming of woman de- 
noted an offepring to the Kh^sa numerous as the leaves 
of the forest He mingled the sugars with the water, The psjwi 
and then sprinkled a portion of it upon five faithful dis- umot ibe 
ciples, a Brahmin, a Khutree, and three Soodras. He •«' "f 
hailed them as " Singhs, " and declared them to be the "' 
Khalsa. He himself received from them the " Pahul" 
of his faith and became Govind Singh, saying, that 
hereafter, whenever five Sikhs should be assembled to- 
gether, there he also would be present.! 

• Chooru, oi men of the Sireeper SIttUi, p. 74^ vhere it it uted vich 

cute, brought away iba Temains of refercnee to AuruDgnb, but the say- 

Tegh Buhadur from Delhi, u hai ing is attributed to CoTind under 

been mentioned (aiUi, p. 70, note), vuious eircumiCancei by different 

Uanj of that deapiied, but not ap- auihon.) 

piwed race, have adopted the Sikh f T^' Brabmin nOTJciale is itated 

faith in tbe Punjab, and they are to have been an inhabiEant of ths 

oomnwBly known a* Rnngrtf^ Deccan, and the Khutree of the 

Sikht. SuHfigiB' ii > term applied Puitjah ; one Soodra, a Jeewui 

to tba RajpooU about Delhi who (Kuhar), waa of Juggemath, tha 

have become Habometant; but in aeoond, a Jat, wa* of Huatinapoor, 

HaBva (be predatory Hindoo R^ and the third, ■ Cheepa or cloth 

pooti are eimitarly atyled. perhapi printer, wai of Dwarka in Goojrat. 
from SuHil a poor man, in oppoailion For the declaration about Stc 

o Rtma one of high degree. Run- Sikhi forming a c 



gret'ha aeemt thua rather a dlminu- about the aaiembly of five 

live of Runggur, than a deriialive of ■uring tbe presence or the grace u 

mug (colour) as commonly under- the Gooroo, compare Malcolm, 5jhttil, 

flood. The Rul^rctba Sikhs arc p. IS«. 

■ometimes styled MniAabti, or of the Govind had originally the cogno- 

(Hahometan) failh, from the cireuni- men, or titular name, of " Raee," 

BO called, and that many Sweepers and largely adopted under tbe vaiia- 

throughout India bate become Ma- tion of ■' Rao" by tile military Mah- 

bometaoa. rattaaj but on declaring the conk 

In allniion to tha design of in. prebeniiTC nature of his reform, tha 

spiring tbe Hindoot with a new life, Gooroo adopted br himself and fol- 

Ooiind ia reported to have said thai lowers the diitiDCtive appellation of 

he "would teach the sparrow to "Singh," meaning literailya lion.aDi] 

Birik* tbe eagle." (See Haleolnv metaphorically ■ champion or warrior. 
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ICbi 



ia7fi — Govind thus abolished social distinctions*, and took 
. away from hia followers each ancient solace of super- 

The Tbibi* stition J but he felt that he must engage the heart as 
distiDctiaiu well as sadsfy the reason, and that he must give the 
tiiagbi. "^ Sikhs some common bonds of union which should re- 
mind the weak of their new life, and add fervor to tlie 
Lmtratiun devotion of tlie sincere. They should have one form of 
Kcvcmice initiation, he said, the sprinkling of water by five of the 
AirNmuk. faithful t; they should worship the One Invisible God; 



It ii the Tn«t coniinan of Ihe dii- 
tinelire lumea in u>e among lUu- 
poDli, and il is now Iht invariable 
termination of every proper name 
among ibe diiciple) of Gotind. It 
is sometimei uwd alone, vi Khan ii 
uted among the Maliomctani, la de- 
note pre-eminence. Thua Sikh ebiefa 
would talk of Hunjeet Singh, u or- 
dinary Sikhs will talk of their own 
iiiimvdiate leaders, ai the " Singh 
Sahib." almost equiialent to " Sir 
King," or " Sir Knitthl," in Engllih. 
StranfKn ISkewin often addren any 
Skh respectfully ■■ " Siiighjee." 

• It may nerertheleis be Juatly 
obwrred that Oorind abolished eatte 
rather by implication than by a 
direct enactment, and it may be 
jU!tly objected that the Siklu stilt 
uphold the principal diatinclions at 
least of race. Thus the Gooroos no- 
wheretaythat Brahmins and Soodiaa 
are to intermarry, or that they are 
daily to partake together of the same 
food ; but that they Isid a good foun- 
dation for the practical obliteration 
of all di fiances will be erident from 
following quotaliona, always 



bear 



ingm 



which 

■nd truth over social sameneis or po- 
litical eijualLly ; — 

" Think not of caste : abase thyself, 
■nd atlalo to Mlvation.-^ iVdniul, 
Saniiig RSf. 

" God will not ask man of what 

he done?"— iVdm*. PiahhaUt Rdgi- 



Of one pure among the most de- 

Ninuk will become the footstool.' 
NdiaJt. MMar Rig. 



le seed of Bruhm. ' 
I, Bheim. 



Umn 

"Khuttee, Brahmin, Soodra, Vei- 
lya, whoever remembers the name of 
God, who worships him always, &G. 

bcshallsiuin tosalfstion.'— Roai 

- The four races ^all lie one, 
Ail shall call on the Gooroo." 

Gotiad, in the Rthtt Namik 
(not in the Cr-aCA). 

Compare Malcolm (Skttek, ) 



■ ote), for 



saying al 



. p. 45, 
luted to Go- 
one when well mixed, as the four 
components of the " Pin-Sooparee," 
or helel, of the Hindoos, became of 
one colour when well chewed.. 

The Sikhs of course parUke in 
commoo of the Prusad (volg. Per- 
shad) or consecrated food, vhidi is 

sugar, and clarified butter. Several, 
perhaps all, Hindoo sects, however, 
do the same. (See Wilson, Ai. R»t., 
ivi. 83, note, and iriL 339, note.) 

-f Sikhsarenotordinarily initiated 
until they reach the age of dis- 
criminatiou and remembrance, or 
not before thk7 are seven years of 
age, or sometimes until they have 
attained to manhood. But there it 
no authoritative rule on the subject, 
□oi il there any declaratory cere- 
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they should honour the memory of N&nuk and of his i87S— 

transanimate succesaore • ; their watchword should be, 

Hail Gooroolt but they should revere and bow to Theexcii- 

iiionua of deUil which cm be fbl- nute " may perhaps be nllowed. The Hall Gioo- 

lowed. The eoenlUls are thai Bib Sikh belief in the descent of the RK> I 

Sikha at least ihoulil be assembled, indiTidual spirit of Nanuk upon each 

and it is generally arranged that one of hit succesaon, is compared bj 

of tha number is of some religious Goiind in the Vichitr Natuk to the 

repute. Some sugar and water are imparting of flstne ftom one lamp to 

stirred together in a vessel of any another. 

kind, comoionly with a two-edged f The proper eiclamalioo of coin- 
dagger; but lay iron weapon will munity ofblth of the Sikhs as a sect 
■luwer. The noviciate stands with ts limply, •' Wah Gooroo !" that is, 
hii bands joined in an attitude of O Gooroo 1 or Ilsil Gooroo I The 
buiuility or aupplicatlon, Ind he re- lengthened eiclamalions of " Wah I 
peata after the elder or mimeter the Gooroo ke Futteh 1" and " Wah I 
main articles of his &ith. Some of Gooroo ka Kbalsa 1" ( Hail I Virtue 
the water is sprinkled on his face and or power of the Gooroo ! or. Hail 1 
person ; he drinks the remainder, and Gooroo and Victor; ! and Hall to the 
ciclainu. Hail Gooroo I and the slate or church of the Gooroo!), are 
ceremony concludes with an in- not authoritative, although the former 
junction that he be true to God, and has become customary, and ila use, as 
to his duty as a Sikh. For details of completing the idea embraced in 
pariicular modes followed, see Fors- " Deg" and " Tegii " (see aiUe, note 
ter (TVoKb, L 307.), Malcolm p. 59.) nsturally arose out of the 
(SJielch, p. 1S2.), and Prlnsep's notions diffused by Govind, if he did 
edition of Murray'i Life of RtiKJett not ordain it as the proper salutation 
a'aj* (p. 317.), where an Indian ofbeiievers, 
€»mpiler is quoted. Many of the chapters or hooka 

'lie origiuid prscticc of using the into which the Adee Grunt'h is 

water in which the feet of a Sikh had divided, begin with the eipreasioD 

been washed was soon abandoned, " Uko Oonkar, Sut Gooroo Prusid," 

and the subsequent custom of touch- which msy i>e inlerpieted to mean, 

ing Die water with the toe seems "the One God, and the grace of the 

now almost wholly forgotten. The blessed Gooroo-" Some of the chap- 

ftrsl rule was perhaps instituted to ters of the Duswen Padsheli ka 

denote the humbleness of spirit of Grunt'h begin with " Eko Oonkar, 

the disciples, or both it and the WaliGoorooke Futteb,"thalis,"The 

aeoond practice may have originated One God and the power of the 

in that feeling of the Hindoos which Gooroo," 

attaches virtue to water in which The Sikh author of the Goor 

the thumb of a Brahmia has been Rutnaolee gives the following fanciful 

dipped. It seems in ever; way pro- and trivial origin of the salutation 

bable that Govlnd substituted tbe Wah Gooroo ! 

dagger fi» tbe foot or the toe, thua Waadeo, the exclamation of the 

giving further pre-eminence to bis first age, or Sutyoog ; 
emblematic iron. Hur Hur, tbe eiclamation of tbe 

Women are not usually, but they second age ; 
are sometimes, initiatad 'in form as Govind Govlnd, tbe eiclamation of 

profesaon of tbe Sikh bith. In the third age; 

mingling tbe sugar and water for Ram Ram, the exclamation of the 

womoL a oae-edged, and not a two- fourth age, or Kulyoog ; 

edged, dagger is used. whence WaH GooKoo in the Stlh 

■ Tbe use of tbe word "transani- age, or under the 
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, belief.* They should bathe, from time to time, in the 
pool of Amritsir ; their locks ^otild remain uDshorn ; 
they should all name themselves " Singhs," or soldiers, 
Singh; B.nd of material things they should devote their finite 
andde- energies to steel alone.t Arms should dignify their 
'^'' " person ; they should be ever waging war, wid great 
would be his merit who fought in the van, who slew an 
enemy, and who despaired not although overcome. He 
cut off the three sects of dissenters from all intercourse : 
the Dheermullees, who had labored to destroy Arjoon j 
the Ram Rae«a, who had compassed the death of hia 
lather ; and the Muasundees, who had resisted his own 
authority. He denounced the " shaven," meaning, per- 
haps, all Mahometans and Hindoos ; and for no reason 
which bears clearly on the worldly 8c<^ of his mission, 
he held up to reprobation those slaves of a perverse 



* ObeiMiwe to the Grunt'b alone pTincipal luj in this wor)<l. The 

is inculcated in the Refaet Nuneh, or senliment of veneration for thit 

Kule of Life of GoTind. and he en- which giires us power, or safety, or 

deaTOred to guard agBinn being our dully bread, may be traced in all 

bimtelf made *d object of future eountriei. In our own s sailor im- 

idolatrj, by denouncing (in the personates, or almost ddfies bis ship, 

VichitT Natuk) all who ^ould re- and in India Ihecustomofhereditar; 

gard bini as a god. callings has h^ghtened that feeling, 

j- For lilusiooi to this devotion to which, expressed in the language of 

■teel, see Malcolm, 5ie<£A, p. 4S. philosophy, becomes the dogma ad- 

p. 117, note, aud p 183, note. mitting the soul to he increate indeed. 

The meaning given in the text to but enveloped in the understanding, 
the principle inculcated seems to be which again is dedgned for our use 
the true one. Throughout India tbe in human affkirs, or until our hiiss is 
implements of an; calling are in a perfect. It is this external or interior 
manner worshipped, or in wesjem spirit, so to speak, which must devole 
moderation of phnse. they are binsed its energies to the service and Con- 
or consecrated. This is especially temptation of stee), while the inereste 
noticeable among merchants, who suul contemplates God. 
annually perform religious ceremonies The import of the term Suleia 
before s heap of gold ; among here- Pddthah, or True King, seem.^ to be 
ditary clerks or writers, who similarly explained in the same way. A s|>i- 
idoliie their ink-horn ; and among ritual king, or Gooroo, rules (he 
soldiers and military leaders, who on eternal soul, or guides it to salvation, 
the festival of the Dussehraoaniecrate while a temporal monarch controls 
their banners and piled-up weapons, our finite &culties only, or puis re- 
Govind withdrew his foUawcrs from strsints upon the play of our passions 
that undivided attention which theii and the enjoyment of our senses. The 
fathers had given to tbe plough, the Mahometans have the same Idea and 
loom, and the pen, and he urged a corrresponding term, viz. : Maiii 
them to regard the sword as tAeir Hvke^a. 
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custooi, who impiously take the lives of their infant 
daughters.* 

Govind had adiieved one victory, he had made him- 
self master of the imaginaljoii of his followers ; but a 
more laborious task remained, the destruction of the 
empire of unbelieving oppressors. He bad established 
the Khalsa, the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of 
Hindoo deluaion and Mahcnnetan error ; he had con- 
founded Peers and Moollas, Sadbs and Pundits, but 
he had yet to vanquish the armies of a great emperor, 
and to sabdue the multitudes whose faith he impugned. 
Hie design of Govind may seem wild and senseless to 
those accustomed to con^der the firm sway and re^lar 
policy of ancient Rome, and who daily witness the 
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■ These Mid nuuif olber duline- 
tioiu of Sikhs, may be aeen in ihe 
R«bet Mid Tunkha Nuneba of Go- 
tIdcI, fbnning part of Appendix IV. 
ofthii Tolume. 

Unihorn loeki and a blue dress, u 
tbe characteristics oT a belicTer, do 
Dot appear as direct injunctiuna in 
BD7 eilant irriting atuibuted to Go- 



Ninuk, " Again he vent to Me 
blue clothing he bad like Krish 
SimiUrly no Sikh *ill vear clo 
of B " soohee" colour, 1. 1. dyed i 
sefflover, such having long been 
favorile colour with Hindoo d. 
it a gradually becoming i 



itb 



r dislin< 



priety of iri 



<rbUe1 



,ng a blue dr 

_ s obligatory than fbr- 

Eoerly. Both usages appear to hsTa 
originated in a tpint of oppofdtion to 
Hindooism, for many Tlrahniinical 
devotees keep their heads carefully 
fhsied, and ail HindooB are shaven 

■ religLoua 



death of a 






bIm 



many relliiioua, or indeed simply re- 
spectshle Hindoos, have still an sver- 
•ion lo blue, so much so indeed that 
a R40poot rarmer will demur about 
Boviag his llelds with indigo. 
He Mahometans, again, prefer blue 
drenes, and perhaps tbe dislike of 
the Hindoos arose duHng the Mus- 
sulman conquest, as Krishna himself, 
among otbei^ is described as blue 
clothed. Thus, tbe ^kh sutbor, 
Bliue Gootdas Bbullah, says of 



Mabon 

llic Sikhs continue torefi-ain from 
tobacco, nor do they smoke drugs of 
any kind, although tobacco itself seems 
to have been originally included as 
maf only among proscribed things. 
Tobacco iras Hrst introduced into 
India about 1617. {M'Oilleeli-i Com- 
mtrcial DicHmiari), arL " Tobacco,") 
It wB^ t tbink, idly denounced in 
by one of Akber's successors, 

the Sikhs 
wear a kind of bteechcfi, or noir 
many wear a sort of pantaloons, in- 
stead of girding up their loins after 
the manner of the Hindoos. The 
adoption of the " kutch," or breeches, 
is of ss much Importance to a Sikh 
boy as was the invesliluie with tbe 
"togs lirilis" to a Roman youth. 

Tlie Sikh women are distinguished 
from Hindoos of their sex by tome 
variety of dress, but chiefly by a 
higher top-knot of hair. 



but it 

Indian Mahometans. 
Another point of dific 
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i67fc— power and resources of the well-ordered governments of 
. ' . modern Europe. But the extensive empires of the 
The ch>- East, as of semi-barbarism in the West, have never been 
ncterukd based Oil the sober convictions of a numerous people ; 
the ifogbui ^^y liAve been mere dynasties of single tribes, rendered 
empire triumphant by the rapid development of warlike energy, 
Goiiiid re- Riid by the comprehensive genius of eminent leaders, 
•oived on Hace has succeeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus 
"* did with his Persians and Charlemagne with his Franks, 
Baber began and Akber completed with a few Tartars 
their personal followers. The Moghuls had even a less 
firm hold of empire than, the Achsemenides or the Car- 
tovingians ; the devoted clansmen of Baber were not 
numerous, his son was driven from his throne, and 
Akhw. Akber became the master of India as much by political 
sagacity, and the generous sympathy of his nature, as 
by military enterprize and the courage of his partizans. 
He perceived the want of the times, and his command* 
ing genius enabled him to reconcile the conflicting 
interests and prejudices of Mahometans and Hindoos, of 
R^poots, Toorks, and Puthans. At the end of fifty 
years he left his heir a broad and well regulated do- 
minion ; yet one son of Jehangheer contested the em- 
pire with his father, and Shah Jehau first saw his 
children waging war with one another for the possession 
of the crown which he himself still wore, and at length 
became the prisoner of the ablest and most successful of 
Auntngieb. the Combatants. Aurungzeb ever feared the influence 
of his own example : his temper was cold ; his policy 
towards Mahometans was one of suspicion, while his 
bigotry and persecutions rendered him hateful to his 
Hindoo subjects. In his old age his wearied spirit 
could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered round him : yet his vigorous intellect kept 
him an emperor to the last, and the hollowness of his 
sway was not apparent to the careless observer until he 
was laid in his grave. The empire of the Moghuls 
wanted political fusion, and its fair degree of adminis- 
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trative order aod aubordination was vitiated by the i$75— 
doubt whidi hung about the succession.* It comprised ^ "° ^" 
a number of petty states which reodered an UDwilling " 
obedience to Uie sovereign power ; it was also studded 
over with feud^ retainers, and all these hereditary 
princes and mercenary •' Jagheerdars " were ever ready 
to resist, or to pervert, the measures of the central 
government. They considered then, as they do now, 
that a monarch exercised sway for his own interests 
only, without reference to the genersU welfare of the 
country ; no public opinion of an intelligent people 
systematically governed controlled them, and applause 
always awaited the successful aspirant to power. Akber 
did something to remove this antagonism between the 
rulers and the ruled, but his successors were less wise 
than himself, and religious discontent was soon added 
to the love of political independence. The southern 
portions of India, too, were at this time recent conquests, 
and Aurungzeb had been long absent, hopelessly en- 
deavoring to consolidate lus sway in that distant 
quarter. The Himalayas bad scarcely been penetrated 
by the Moghuls, except in the direction of Cashmeer, 
and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded amid 
their wild recesses. Lastly, during this period, Seva- sev^ceUie 
jee had roused the slumbering spirit of the Mahratta "»'"»'»• 
tribes. He had converted rude herdsmen into success- 
ful soldiers, and had become a territorid chief in the 
very neighbourhood of the emperor. Govind added oooroo 
religious fervor to warlike temper, and his design of '^'^■'*" 
founding a kingdom of Juts upon the waning glories of 
Auningzeb's dominion, does not appear to have been 
idly conceived or rashly undertaken. 

* NotvithitBnding thi> defect, the tary county sheriffs, mod Tegnta* of 

Engliib themielves have ;el to do landed pioperty and holdinga. Th« 

much bcfora the; can raUbliih a aja- objectianabte bereditar; law vu 

tem which ahall lait <o long and woik modified in practice by the adopiian 

lo well aa Akber'i organiiation of of the moat able or the mutt upright 

Pergunn^ Chowdhren and Qanoon- aa the reprrMnUtiTe of the bmily. 
goeai who may be likened to beredt- 
G 
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[Ch> 



active oppi 



cblehofttae 
BlnuUju. 



Yet it is not easy to place the actions of Govind in due 
order, or to understand the particular object of each of 
his proceedings. He is stated by a credible Mahome- 
tan author to have organized his followers into troops 
and bands, and to have placed them under the command 
of trustworthy disciples.* He appears to have enter- 
tained a body of Puthans, who are every where the 
soldiers of fortune t, and it is certain that he established 
two or three forts along the skirts of the hills between 
the Sutlej and Jumna. He had a post at Powuta in 
the Keearda vale near Nafaun, a place long afterwards 
the scene of a severe struggle between the Goorkhas 
and the English. He had likewise a retreat at Anund- 
poor-Makhowal, which had been esti&lished by his 
father t, and a third at Chumkowr, fairly in the plains 
and lower down the Sutlej, then the chosen haunt of 
Tegh Buhadur. He had thus got strongholds which 
secured him against any attempts of his hill neighbours, 
and he would next seem to have endeavored to mix 
himself up with the affairs of these half independent 
chiefs, and to obtain a commanding influence over them, 
so as by degrees to establish a virtual principality amid 
mount^n fatnesses to serve as the basis of his opera- 
tions against the Moghul government. As a religious 
teacher he drew contributions and procured followers 
from all parts of India, but as a leader he perceived the 
necessity of a military pivot, and as a rebel he was not 
insensible to the value of a secure retreat. 

Govind has himself described the several actions in 
which he was engaged, either as a principal or as an 



* Seirool MuUklierecn, i. IIS. mlir roidence at Mikhowal, u dis- 
t Tlie MdiratU hHtotir* . shoir tinguiihed from Ihe abode of bii 
that Sefi^Fe likevise hired bands of ftther, and it liKnifled the place uf 
" ' ' . ■ ' ' - hspplnea. A knoll, witb s teat 

in it, ii hvre pointed out, n-hence 
s uid GoTind wai wont to dls- 



Puthaii 



rho had k 



declining kingdom of B^apooi. 
( Grant DufF, Hitt. of llu Ma/iraltai, 



. 165.) 



t Anundpoor ii 


situated eluu to altnut a mile and l-o-lhirdi Englith, 


MikhorU. The 


first name was the Punjabac coai being small. 


plan bj Goiind ti 


bis own parti- 
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ally.* His pictures are animated ; they are of some 187b— 
vdue as historical records, and their sequence seems "° ^' 
more probable than that of any other narrative. His ^^ ^ 
first contest was with his old friend the chief of Nahun, KthuD md 
aided by the Raja of Hindoor, to whom he had given •'"«"^ 
offence, and by the mercenary Puthdjis in bis own ser- 
vice, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may have 
hoped to satisfy all demands by the destruction of 
Govind and the plunder of his establishments. But the 
Gooroo was victorious, some of the Puthan leaders fell, 
and Govind slew the young warrior, Hurree Chund of 
Nalagurh, with his own hand. The Gooroo neverthe- 
less deemed it prudent to move to the Sutlej ; he 
strengthened Anundpoor, and became the ally of Bheem Aliu the 
Chund of Kuhloor, who was in resistance to the im- U^i^ 



perial authorities of Kot Kanggra. The Mahometan ud ocher 

' igBinit tba 



commander was joined by various hill chiefs, but in the ' 



end he was routed, and Bheem Chund's rebellion seemed < 
justified by success. A period of rest ensued, during 
which, says Govind, he punished such of his followers 
as were lukewarm or disorderly. But the aid which 
he rendered to the chief of Kuhloor was not forgotten, 
and a body of Mahometan troops made an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon his position. Agwn an imperial com- 
mander took the field, partly to coerce Govind, and 
partly to reduce the hill rajas, who, profiting by the ex- 
ample of Bheem Chund, had refused to pay their usual 
tribute. A desultory warfare ensued; some attempts at 
accommodation were made by the hill chiefs, but these 
were broken off, and the expedition ended in the rout 
of the Mahometans. 

The success of Govind, for all was attributed to him, oorind-i 



• Nimelj, in the Vichttr Nsluk, SB. &c,), may be referred to 

alrewl; quoted u ■ portion of translauoni of aome portioni of ' 

the SeeoDd Grunt'h. The " Gooroo Vichitr Natuk bearing on the peri 

Biln," by Sookha Singh, eorrobo- but Malcolm'* own general n 

rates GoTind'a account, and addi ralive of the ereoU lit obiiously ci 

nan; detaili. Malcolm (£WeA, p. tradldorj and inaccurate. 
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1875— appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for 
. they loudly claimed the imperial aid against one who 

toapicioDi announced himself as the True King, Aurungzeb 
of the hill directed the governors of Lahore and Sirhind to march 
cauM the against the Gooroo, and it was rumored that the 
emperor emperor's SOB, Bahadur Shah, would himself take the 
J^tety field in their support.* Govind was surrounded at 
(•bout) Anundpoor by the forces of the empire. His own 
Oovind re- resolution was equal to any emergency, but numbers of 
duced to his followcrs deserted him. He cursed them in this 
J^^" world and in the world to come, and others who 
wavered, he caused to renounce their faith, and then 
dismissed them with ig;nominy. But his difliculiies in- 
creased, desertions continued to take place, and at last 
he found himself at the head of no oiore than forty 
BiichiidreD devoted followers. His mother, his wives, and his two 
■M tabw. youngest children effected their escape to Sirhind, but 
quentir put (he boys were there betrayed to the Mahometans and 
put to death.t The faithful forty said they were ready 
to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their weaker hearted brethren, 
and to restore to them the hope of salvation. Govind 
said that bis wrath would not endure. But he still clung 
He binueif to temporal success ; the fort of Chumkowr remained in 
cbunik<n>r. ^'^ possession, and he fled during the night and reached 

the place in safety. 
oo^f^ At Chumkowr Govind was asam besieared.t He 

Hcapea ° = 

■ Malcolm (ShfeA. p. 60, note) indeed, he merely leems to coTVJeo> 

nji, thiit thi) allusion vould place tore tbat ■ prince of the blood, who 

the ■arfare in 170I *. d., as Bu- woa «eiil to put do*n diiiurbancH 

hadur Shsh wta Kt that time tent near Mooltan, irai reallv employed 

from the Deccan lowaids Caubul. ngainit the Sikha near Sirhind. 
Some Sikh traditioni, indeed, rcpre- t The moat deuiled sccount of 

■enl Gotind u baling gained the thii muider of Govind'i children, ia 

good will o( or u they put it, ai giren in Brosme't IiuSa Trattt, u. 

baring ahown favour to, Buhadur 6,7. 

Shah; and GoTind himielf. in the ) ^^ Chumkowr. in one of the 

Vicbitr NaCuk, uys that a >on of llie towen of the imatl brick furt. u still 

emperor eame to suppivn the diUur- ibown the tumb of * distinguished 

banres, hut no name is gicen. Neither warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper east^ 

does Mr. Elphinslooe {Hiilorf, iL named Jeevun Singh, who fell dur- 

545.) specify Buhadui Shah; and, ing the (iege. The bution iUelf ia 
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was called upon to surrender his person and to renounce ]67ft_ 
his faith, but Ajeet Singh, his son, indignantly silenced "'^^ 
the bearer of the message. The troops pressed upon the fromchum- 
Sikhs ; the Gooroo was himself every where present, but kowi-. 
his two surviving sons fell before his eyes, and his little 
band was nearly destroyed. He at last resolved upon 
escape, and taking advantage of a dark night, he 
threaded his way to the outskirts of the camp, but there 
he was recognized and stopped by two Puth&ns. These 
men, it is said, had in former times received kindness 
at the hands of the Gooroo, and they now assisted him 
in reaching the town of Behlolpoor, where he trusted 
his person to a third follower of Tslam, one Peer 
Mahomed, with whom it is further said the Gooroo had 
once studied the Koran. Here he ate food from 
Mahometans, and declared that such might be done by 
Sikhs under pressing circumstances. He further dis- 
guised himself in the blue dress of a Mussulman Der- 
vish, and speedily reached the wastes of Bhutinda. His Sucnn- 
disciples again rallied round him, and he succeeded in hil'L^^^ 
repulsing his pursuers at a place since called " Moo- u Houkui- 
kutsur," or the Pool of Salvation. He continued his '"'' 
flight to Dumdumma, or the Breathing Place, half way »<^ n»t« 
between Hansee and Feerozpoor ; the imperial autho- au^JJ,™' 
rities thought his strength sufficiently broken, and they "e«f 
did not follow him further into a parched and barren ''"""''' 
country. 

At Dumdumma Govind remained for some time, and oovind 
he occupied himself in composing the supplemental ^^^^t, 
Grunt'h, the Book of the Tenth King, to rouse the Natut 
energies and sustain the hopes of the f^thful. This 
comprises the Vichitr Natuk, or " Wondrous Tale," the 
only historical portion of either Grunt'h, and which he 
concludes by a hymn in praise of God, who had ever 

knovn as that of tfae Martyr. A Gorind'i defeat and flight are 

temple no* stands vhere Ajeet Singh plaeed by the Siiht in 1T05, 1706, 

Mid Joojarh Singh, th« eldeM sons of *. o. 
Gotind, an reputed to him (tSlea. 
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I67S — assisted him. He would, be says, make known in 
^ ^^" ^ another hook the things which he had himself accom- 
phshed, the glories of the Lord which he had witnessed, 
and his recollections or visions of his antecedent exist- 
ence. All he had done, he said, had been done with 
the taA of the Almighty; and to " Loh," or the mys- 
terious virtue of iron, he attributed his preservation, 
smnmoiini While thus living in retirement, messengers arrived to 
wblo'bfci'" summon him to the emperor's presence ; but Govind 
preMnce. replied to Aurungzeb in a series of parables admonitory 
of kings, partly in which, and partly in a letter which 
accompanied them, he remonstrates rather than humbles 
himself. He denounces the wrath of God upon the 
monarch, rather than deprecates the imperiid anger 
BepUetto against himself; he tells the emperor that he puts no 
i^sTe^iI^^ trust in him, and that the " Kbalsa" will yet avenge 
eiatory him. He refers to Nanuk's religious form, and he 
'^"^ briefly alludes to the death of Aijoon and of Tegh Bu- 
hadur. He describes his own vtrongs and his diildless 
condition. He was, as one without earthly link, patiently 
awaiting death, and fearing none but the sole £lmperor, 
the King of Kings. Nor, said he, are the prayers of 
the poor inefiectual ; and on the day of reckoning it 
would be seen how the emperor would justify his mani- 
fold cruelties and ofipressions. The Gooroo was again 
desired to rep^r to Aurungzeb's presence, and he r^ly 
appears to have proceeded to the south some time before 
the aged monarch was removed by death.* 
dkr"'*r'* Aurungzeb died in the beginning of 1707, and his 
BuhaduT eldest son, Buhadur Shah, hastened from Caubul to 
^""mT ^^^^^ ^^ succession. He vanquished and slew one 
,. n.*" brother near Ag^a, and, marching to the south, he de- 

feated a second, Kambukhsh, who died of his wouods. 

• In this narrmtiTe of Gorind'a Goonuookhn ; trsnicripta, imperfect 

warlike utiani, rererence hu been appuenlly, of some of which laltm 

mainly had lo Ihe Vichitr Natuk of haoe been put Into English by Dr. 

the Gooroo, lo the (iooroo Bilai of Macgiegor. {Hiitorf o/(*. SiUu, pp. 

Sookha Singh, and to the ordinary 79 99.) 

modern compilations in Persian and 
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While engaged in this last campaign, Buhadur Shah isTs— 
summoned Govind to his camp. The Gooroo went ; . 
he was treated with respect and he received a mihtary 00,10^ pro- 
command in the valley of the Godavery. The emperor cceda to the 
perhaps thought that the leader of insurrectionary Juts ^d^°^ 
might be usefully employed in opposing rebellious Mah- Eoten uig 
rattas, and Govind perhaps saw in the imperial service a <mpefi»i 
ready way of disarming suspicion and of reorganizing his 
followers.* At Dumdumma he had again denounced 
evil upon all who should thenceforward desert him ; in 
the south he selected the daring Bunda as an instrument, 
and the Sikhs speedUy reappeared in overwhelming 
force upon the banks of the Sutlej. But Govind's race 
was run, and he was not himself fated to achieve aught 
more in |>erson. He had engaged the services of an 
Afghan, half adventurer, half merchant, and he had 
procured from him a considerable number of horses, t 
The merchant, or servant, pleaded his own necessities, 
and urged the payment of large sums due to him. 
Impatient with delay, he used an angry gesture, and 
his mutterings of violence provoked Govind to strike 
him dead. The body of the slain Futhan was removed 
and buried, and his family seemed reconciled to the 
fate of its head. But bis sons nursed their revenge, 
and awuted an opportunity of fulfilling it. They suc- 
ceeded in stealing upon the Gooroo*s retirement, and 



• The Sikh wnun aetui unani- 


end of 1703 ..o, •« the date of Go- 


moiu in ginng to their grew tacher 


Tind'turivsletlhatplwe. 




t It would be euriomto tnee hov 




fu India wu coioniied in the inter- 


pUan inert thnl he died at Patiu. 


VHlt of gteU intuioDi) by petty At. 


But the libend conduct of BubUur 






defrayed their flrM or oceuionol ei- 


ran bialorian, KhafM Kh>n, »ho 


peoHi by the »le of bonea. Tra- 


■tun that he receiTed laok in the 






iiroyer of HanikyaU in the Punjab, 


0/ India, ii. 566, note), ioi it u in ■ 


and the founder of Bhutneerin Hdt- 







bct of the Gooroo'i death, on the stanced; and Ameer Khan, tbe re 

hanka of the Godavery. The tradi- Indian adTcnturer, wu wmilariy re- 

tioD* preierved at Nuderh, gire Kar. duced to aell hii ateeda for food. (Af(< 

tik, 1765 (Suiabut), or toirardi the nmrmf Aata XlaH, p. 16.) 
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I6T&— stabbed h!m mortally when asleep or unguarded. Go- 

, "'^ ^" vind sprang up and the assassins were seized j but a 

_^^^ sardonic smile played upon their features, and they 

mwiidcdbT justified their act of retribution. The Gooroo heard: 

'*""'°*' he remembered the fate of their father, and he perhaps 

called to mind his own unavenged parent. He said te 

the youths that they had done well, and he directed 

that they should be released uninjured,* The expiring 

Gooroo was childless, and the assembled disciples asked 

in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and lead 

them to victory when he was no more. Govind bade 

them be of good cheer ; the appointed Ten had indeed 

fulfilled their mission, but he was about to deliver the 

■Dddindc- Khalsa to God, the never-dyin^. " He who wishes to 

"^^'''* behold the Gooroo, let him search the Grunt'h of Nanuk. 

be ftii- The Gooroo will dwell with the Khalsa j be firm aod 

*?'*tv"?* be faithful : wherever five Sikhs are gathered together 

thcKluln 1 ni T 1 I i,j. 

to be com- there will 1 also be present. T 

SS*1mb Govind was killed in I7O8, at NudSrh, on the banks 



' ninhed b; the prietts of the temple U 

I Nudfrh, repreKnt thg mu uuoinof 

I Ihe Gooroo to have been Ibe gnnd- 

of detail, while wme'iidd th*t the K>n of the Pijenda Khan, alaia bf 

widow of the ilun PuChan contimi- Hur Govind, and they do not give 

al1;r urged her sona to wek Tevenge. him any further tauieof quarrel with 

Many iccounU, and eipecisJl]' those Goiind hioueir. 

by Mahometana, likewise represent f Stich is the uaual account given 

Govind to have become deranged in of the Gooroo^ dying injunctionsj and 

bli mind, and a story told by aorae the belief that Govind coniummated 

Sikh writera gives a degree of coun- the miasion or dUpensation of Nanuk. 

that the heart of thg Gooroo inclined feelings of Ihe Eintes, while it now 

towards the youths wboae father he forms a main article of faith- l^e 

had slain, that he wai wont to play mother, and one wife of Govind, are 

aimplegamei of skill with them, and represented lo have survived him 

tliat he took opporCunitiea of incul- some years; but each, when dying, d^ 

eating upon tliem the merit of re- cUred the Goorooahip to rest in tb* 

venge, as if he was himself weary of general body of the Khilsa, and not 

life, and wished to fall by thdr band*, in any one mortal ; and hence th* 

The Seir ool Mulakbereen (i. 114.) Sikhs do not give such a dcaigiuitiDii 

simply Bays that Govind died oif even to tbe most revered of dirir 

grief on account of the loss of hia holy men, their hiffhest religioua title 

children. (Compare Malcolm, SieUA, being •' Bbaee," literally >' brother," 

p. 70. &o., and Elphinitone, Ai'itiHy, but corresponding In significance 

ii. 564.) Tlie accounts now fur. with the English terra "elder." 
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of the Grodavery.* He was in his forty-eighth year, 

and if it be thought by any that bis obscure end belied i, 

the promise of his whole hfe, it should be remembered c 

that — • 

"The hand of num h 

Is but a tard; serruit oT the brain, I 

And follows, with its leaden diligence, 
The fiery Btepa oFftnay;*'^ 

that when Mahomet was a fugitive from Mecca* 
'* the lance of an Arab might have changed the history 
of the world ;" t and that the Achilles of poetry, the 
reflection of truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the 
Myrmidons, destined to a short life and immortal glory, 
met an end almost as base as that which he dreaded 
when struggling with Simois and Scamander ; and the 
heroic Richard, of eastern and western fame, whose 
whole soul was bent upon the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
veiled his face in shame and sorrow that God's holy city 
should be left in the possession of infidels : he would 
not behold that which he could not redeem, and he de- 
scended irom the Mount to retire to captivity and a 
premature grave. § Success is thus not always the 
measure of greatness. The last apostle of the Sikhs 

* GoTiod ia stated to lia*« been sums to NtidSrh, but the buitdlngi 

born in the month of " Poh," ITIS comnienced with the rae*ns which be 

Sumbut, which mxy be the eod of provided hi*e not been compleied. 

I661,or begiiiniDgori66l2 A.D.,uid Nuderh ii also called UpchullJU 

all accounts agree in placing his death nuggur, and in Southern and Central 

about the middle of 1 76S Sumbut, or India it is termed pre-eminently 

toward) the end of 1708 A. D. "the Goordwara," that is, "the 

At NudSrh there is a large teli- houieof the Gooroo." 

gious est^lishment, partly supported | Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dra- 

by the produce of landed eitatea, malic poem, act i». (eeoe 6. 

partly by TOluntary contrihulions. ) Gibbon, Dtdine and FaS of Ou 

and partly hy sums leried annually, iinnan Empirt, ii. 283. 

agreeably to the mode organised by § For this itory of the lion.like 

Aijoon. The principal of the esta- king, see Gihhon (Dedim ami Fait, 

blishment despatches a person to iL 143.)- See also Turner's compa. 

show hU requisition lo the failhrul, rison of the characters of Achilles and 

and sll give according to their means. Richard ( Hiitory of Engiaitd, p. 300,y, 

Thus the common horsemen in the and Dallam's assent to its superior 

employ of BhopSl give a rupee snd a justness relatively to his own parallel 

quarter each a year, besidei ofibringt of the Cid and the Engliih hero 

on oceauons of pilgrimage. ( Sfiddh Age; iii. 482.). 

Ruiyeet Singh sent conuderable 
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170B— did not live to see his own ends accomplislied, but he 
. effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 

AdcwcIu- people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful 
nckrim- longing for social freedom and national ascendancy, 
upon the t^* proper adjuncts of that purity of worship which had 
nfurmed been preached by Nanuk. Govind saw what was yet 
vital) and he relumed it with Promethean fire. A 
living spirit possesses the whole Sikh people, and the 
impress of Govind has not only elevated and altered 
the constitution of their minds, but has operated mate- 
rially and given amplitude to their physical frames. 
I ' The features and external form of a whole people have 

been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more distin- 
guishable by his stately person and free and manly 
bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lofty 
thoughtfulness of took, which marks the fervour of his 
soul, and his persuasion of the near presence of the 
Divinity.* Notwithstanding these changes it has been 
usual to regard the Sikhs as essentially Hindoo, and 
they doubtless are so in language and every-day customs, 
for Govind did not fetter his disciples with political 
kithough systems or codes of municipal laws ; yet, in religious 
a^lmmto ^^^^^ *°*^ worldly aspirations, they are wholly different 
itnngen, if from Other Indians, and they are bound together by a 
J^j^^"" community of inward sentiment and of outward object 
unknown elsewhere. But the misapprehension need 
not surprise the public nor condemn our scholarsf, 

* Tlia phjBial change haa beaa Prichird (TSyncal RUtorf of Man- 

noticvdby Sir Alei. Burnes ( TVaDtZi , kiml, i. 183. toi i, 191.) noticea no 

i. ES5. and u. 39-), by Elphiiutonc, such change in [he Teaturi-a, allhougb 

(Hiitory ef Iiutia, ii. 561.), and it he doei ia the chancten, of the Hoi' 

alio ilightly struck Malcolm {Saidi, tentots end Eaquimsui who have 

p. 139 )■ Similarl; a change of aa- been courerled to Cbriitianitj, majt 

pect, as veil as of dress, &e., may be either shoir that the atCcntian of our 

observed in the descendant! of such observcn and inquirers has not been 

DMinbeis of Hindoo familiea as be- directed to the luhject, or tliat the 

came Mahomelana one or two een- savages in question have embraced a 

turiei ago, and whose personal ap- new faith with little of living ardor 

peaiancenuiy yet be readily compared and absorbing enthusiasm. 

with that of their undoubted Brab- i The author alludes chiefly to 

minical cousins in many parts of Professor H. ii. Wilson, whose 

MaiwB and Upper India. 'Hat learning and industry is doing Mt 
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when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and 
Rome misunderstood the spirit of those humble men 
who obtained a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius regarded the early Christiaus as a mere Jewish 
sect, they failed to perceive the fundamental difference, 
and to appreciate the latent energy and real excellence, 
of that doctrine, which has added thgnity and purity to 
modem dvilization.* 

Bunda, the chosen disciple of Govind, was a native i 
of the south of India, and an ascetic of the Byraghee ^ 
order t ; and the extent of the deceased Gooroo's pre- ' 
parations and means will be best understood from the 
narrative of the career of his followers, when his own 

much for Indian History. (See ^li- TOted to the vonhip of that >tnng« 

triic RataTcka, iiii. 237, £38. and god, who was introduced into Egjpt 

Continaatlon of MilU' HMory, til hj the Ftoleniies (WiddinKton, Hii- 

101, loa.) Malcolm liolds similu biryoftlu: CAnnzA, p. 37.)i and ercn 

*iewi ill one place (Sielch, pp. 144. Etuebius bimielr did not properly 

148. 150.). but Mnnevhii contradict* diatinfcuiah between Chrittiaiu and 

himselr in anotlier. {Sketch, p. 43.) the Einenic 'HierapeutB (Strauu, 

With thete oplnioni, however, ma; Lifi of Jam, i. S9*.\ although the 

be compared the more correct Tiewi latter fbmied esMnlulllj a mere atet, 

of Etphiiutone iHiitoryof bidia, ii. or order, affecting aMeticinu and 

SG2. 564.), and Sir Alei. Buraa milter;. 

{Traedt,i, S84,S85.), and also M«jor It i» proper to add that Mr. New. 

Browne's obaerralion {India Tracti, tnan quote! the descriptions of Taei- 

ii. 4.), that the Sikh doctrine bore tus and others aa referring really to 

the same relation to the Hindoo, as Christians and not to Jews ( Oa lU 

the Protestant doe* to the Romish. JJnwbpnoit of CHriMim Doclrimt, 

• See the AtnaUof TaatuM, Uur- p. 305, &c.) He maj be right, but 

pSjfi Tnoulaiim (book it. sect. 44. the grounds of his dissent From the 

note 15.). Tacitus call* Cbristiaailj views of preceding leholari are not 

a dangerous superstition, and regards given. 

it* prolesBors as moved by " a sullen t Some aceounts represent Bunda 

hatred ofthewbolehumanracc" — the to have been a native of Northern 

Judaic charaeteriilio of the period. India, and the writer, followed bf 

Suetonius Ulks of the Jtw raising M^jor Browne (/wtia Traclt, \i. 9.), 

disltirbances in the reign of Claudiua, sajs be waa bom in the Jaliuidbur 

at the instigation of " one Chtestus," Dooab. 

thtia eridentU mistaking the whole of " Uunda' ligniBei Itu Jmt, and 

the bets, and further making a Latin Suroop ChuniT the author of the 

name, genuine indeed, but misapplied, Goor Rulnaolee, itales that the By- 

of the Greek term for anointed. raghee took the name or title when 

Again, the obscure historian, Vo- he met Gnvind in the south, and 

piacus, preserves a letter, written bj found that the powers of his tutelary 

the Emperor Hadrian, in which the god Viabnoo, were ineffectual in the 

ChrLttiani are confounded with the presence of the Cooroo. Thence- 

adorers of Seraps, and in which the forward, he ssid, he would he the 

MsAopi are nid to be especiatlj de- slave of Govind. 
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commanding spirit was no more. The Sikhs gathered 
in numbers round Bunda when he reached the north- 
west, bearing with him the arrows of Govind as the 
pledge of victory. Bunda put to flight the Moghul 
authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and then 
attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pro- 
vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindoo tietrayer 
ard Mussulman destroyer of Govind's children, were 
themselves put to death by the avenging Sikhs.* Bunda 
next established a stronghold below the hills of Sir- 
moor f , he occupied the country between the Sutlej and 
Jumna, and he laid waste the district of Seharunpoor. 1: 
Bahadur Shah, the emperor, had subdued his re- 
bellious brother Kanibukl^h, he had come to terms 
with the Mahrattas, and he was desirous of reducing 
the princes ofRajpootana to their old dependence, when 
he heard of the defeat of his troops and the sack of his 
city by the hitherto unknown Bunda. § He hastened 
towards the Punjab, and he did not pause to enter his 
capital after his southern successes ; but in the mean 
time his generals had defeated a body of Sikhs near 
Paneeput, and Bunda was surrounded in his new 
stronghold. A zealous convert, disguised like his leader, 
allowed himself to be captured during a sally of the 
besieged, and Bunda withdrew with all his followers. || 
After some successful skirmishes he established himself 
near Jummoo in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the 
fcurest part of the Punjab under contribution, Buhadur 

* For terenl parlicuUn, true or Stdowra, which lie* N. E. from Am- 
bnciful, relating (o the capture of bala, and itappean to be the " Lob- 
Krhind, see Brovne, India Trtutt, gurh,' that is, the iron or itroog Tort, 
See alK> Elphinitone, flu- oFihe Seiroal Mutakhereen (i.l 15). 

-" "■ ■ " ■, JVai-eJ., i, 304, 

.re Elphinslone, Hifton 
u,H Forate. " 



ton/ of India, a. BBS, 566. Vuzeer 
Khan vaa clearlj' the name oT the 
goTeinor, and not Fovjdar Khan, u 
nentianed by Malcolm {Skttdi, p. 
77, 7a. ). Vuieer Khan wa> indeed 
the " Fowjdar," or military com- 
mander in thepioilnve, and the word 
is as often tiled u ■ proper name aa 
to denote an office. 
t This WIS at Mookhliipoor, near 



. 304. Thi 



9-10 



II Compare Elphinstone, Hiitory, 
ii. sen., and Forster, TVaiv/i, i. 303. 
The ical of the derotee was applauded 
irithout being pardoned by the ein- 
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Shah had by this time advanced to Laliore in person, nos— 
and he died there in the month of February lyi^-" "'*' 

The death of the emperor brought on another contest j^^-q^j^ 
for the throne. His eldest son, Jehandar Shah, retained stub lUin 
power for a year, but in February 1713 he was defeated ''' *'*^''- 
and put to death by his nephew Ferokhseer. These benlme. 
commotions were favorable to the Sikhs ; they again iTjt"™^' 
became united aud formidable, and they built for them- 
selves a considerable fort, named Goordaspoor, between 
the Beeas and Ravee.t The viceroy of Lahore marched 
against Bunda, but he was defeated in a pitched battle, 
and the Sikhs sent forward a party towards Sirhind, The sikhi 
the governor of which, Bayezeed Khan, advanced to J^d^I^un- 
oppose them. A fanatic crept under his tent and mor- s* "^ u>« 
tally wounded hiiu ; the Mahometans dispersed, but the ^binr 
city does not seem to have fallen a second time a prey piundCTed. 
to the exulting Sikhs. J The emperor now ordered 
Abdool Summud Khan, the governor of Cashmeer, a 
Tooranee noble and a skilful general, to assume the 
command in the Punjab, and he sent to his ^d some 
chosen troops from die eastward. Abdool Summud 
Khan brought with him some thousands of his own 
warlike countrymen, and as soon as he was in posses- 
sion of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and, falling 
upon the Sikh army, he defeated it, after a fierce 
resistance on the part of Bunda. The success was 
followed up, and Bunda retreated from post to post, 
fighting valiantly and inflicting heavy losses on his 
victors; but he was at length compelled to shelter him- 
self in the fort of Goori^poor. He was closely be- S""^* 
sieged; nothing could he conveyed to him from without; ^ILhiuui 
and after consuming alt his provisions, and eating ***'" p^- 
horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was re- 1716; 

* Comp&re the Seir oal UuliMt- nov contuna > monutery of Sirsoot 
Bntimins, who hare adopted maiij of 
the Sikh modes and teneti. 

( Some acCDUnta neTertheleu re- 
■nd itappevt to be the l«hgurh of present Bunda to have again pm- 
Ifae ordinary acDOunU followed hj iCKed himaelf of Sirhind. 
Fonler, Maleolin. and olbert. It 
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of Bund* 
coDflned 



duced to submit.* Some of the Sikhs were put to 
death, and their heads were borae on pikes before 
BuDda and others as they were marched to Delhi with 
all the signs of ignominy nsnal with bigots, and com- 
mon among barliarous or half civilized conquerors.f 
A hundred Sikhs were put to death daily, contending 
among themselves for priority of martyrdom, and on 
the eighth day Bunda himself was arraigned before his 
judges. A Mohometan noble asked the ascetic from 
conviction, how one of his knowledge and understanding 
could commit crimes which would dash him into hell ; 
but Bunda answered that he had been as a mere scourge 
in the hands of God for the chastisement of the wicked, 
and that he was now receiving the meed of his own 
crimes against the Almighty. His son was placed upon 
his knees, — a knife was put into his hands, and he was 
required to take the life of his child. He did so, silent 
and unmoved ; his own ilesh was then torn with red- 
hot pincers, and amid these torments he expired, his 
dark soul, say the Mahometans, winging its way to 
the regions of the damned.1: 

The memory of Bunda is not held in much esteem 
by the Sikhs ; he appears to have been of a gloomy 
disposition, and he was obeyed as an energedc and 
daring leader, without being able to engage the per- 
sonal sympathies of his followers. He did not perhaps 



■ Compare Malcolm, SbtcA.p.TS, 
80„ Fonter, TrmelM, i. 306. and 
DOta. and the Srir aol MiUaiJierfn, i. 
116, 1 IT. The ordinaiy aecounta 
make the Sikh arm; amount to 
35.000 men (Fonter ut< £0,000); 
thej also detain Abdool Summud ■ 
year at Lahore before he undertook 
anilhing, and the;r hnnfc down all 
the hill cliiefa to hU aid, both of 
vhich eircumitances are probable 
enough. 

t Seir ool Mutakhereen, 1. Its. 
ISO. Elphinttone (Hittcry, ii. 574, 
STSAquotingthecoatemporarjKha- 
feeKbaii>*tf( tbe prbonert amounted 



to 740. The Seir ool Mutakhereen 
relates how the old mother of B*ye- 
tted Khan killml the auassin of her 
SOD, bf letting fall a itoue on bia 
head, a* he and tbe other prisoners 
were being led through the itreeti of 

\ Malcolm (5»(<cA, p. S3.), who 
quota the Seir ool Mutakhereen. 
The drfeat and death of Bunda are 
placed faj the Seir ool Mutakiiereen 
(i. 109.), by Otmt (HUlorg, iL £2.), 
■nd apparentlj' bj Eljihinitone ( Hit ■ 
lery, iL S64.), in the year 1716 a.d. ; 
but Fonter ( TraotU, i. 306, note) 
haa the date 1714. 
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comprehend the general nature of Nanuk's and Govind's i7os— 
reforms ; the spirit of sectarianism possessed him, and . "*^' . 
he endeavored to introduce changes into the modes 
and practices enjoined hj these teachers, which should 
be more in accordance with hia own ascetic aud Hindoo 
notions. These unwise innovations and restrictions were 
resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and they may have 
caused the memory of an able and enterprizing leader 
to be generally neglected.* 

After the death of Bunda an active persecution was '^* ^^^ 
kept up against the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had much d^ 
been great and denressine- All who could be seized i"""^***' 
had to su&er death, or to renounce tfaeu- faith. A orBuod*. 
price, indeed, was put upon their heads, and so vigor- 
ously were the measures of prudence, or of vengeance, 
followed up, that many conformed to Hindooism ; others 
abandoned the outward signs of their belief, and the 
more sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses 
of the hills, or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. 
The Sikhs were scarcely again heard of in history for 
the period of a generation.t 

11ms, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh Kcotdtu- 
faith become estd)li8hed as a prevailing sentiment and *"' 
guiding principle to work its way in the world. N^nuk Sanuk. 
disengaged his little society of worshippers from Hindoo 
idolatry and Mahometan superstition, and placed them 
free on a broad basis of religious and moral punty j 
Ummer Das preserved the infant community from de- ummcr 
dining into a sect of quietists or ascetics ; Arjoon gave ^^"' 
his increasing follower a written rule of conduct and a °"^ 

* Compue Malcolm, Sittch, p. tion or Hlutatian, " Vfah Gooroo ke 

83,84. But Buoda is loinetiiDci Futuh I " whieb h*d been UMd or or- 

Mjled Gooroo by Indiuii, u in the dained b; Goviad, into <* Futteb 

Seirool Mutaktaema (i. 1 14.), and Dbumim I" and >■ Fulteb DunuD I" 

there ia atill an order of half-eon- (Victory to hilh! Victory to tha 

Ibnnist Sikhi which regard* him aa *ect 1) Compare Malcolm, Slmtll, p. 

ita founder. Bunda, it ii reported, BS, 84. 

wished to eatabludi a leet of hit f Compare Fo[¥ter (TVuMb, i, 

own, laying that of GoTiod could not 3IS, 319.), and Browne (/wftB 

endure; and he ii further declared to TracU, ii. I9.)> and alw Malcolm 

bale wiibcd to ebange the eielamo- (SUcA, p. 85, 86.> 
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1708— civil organization; Hur Govitid added the use of arms 
. "^^ . and a military system ; and Govind Singh bestowed 
HurOo- upon them a distinct political existence, and inspired 
vtod. them with the desire of being socially free and nationally 

independent. No further legislation was required > a 
firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague feel- 
ing had acquired consistence as an active principle. The 
operation of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be fore- 
seen. Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brah- 
mtnical doctrines were most strongly acted on by the vital 
and spreading Mahometan belief. It has now come 
into contact with the civilization and Christianity of 
Europe, and the result can only be known to a distant 
posterity.* 

* ThereareBlwelemnitsor change bj Fonter (TVuKlt. i. 309.)> » no 

within Skhiitn itself, aod disaeot it longer in force. The roroKr term, 

erer^where B lourcF of wealinen mnd Khutisa, is almost indeed luiknowD 

deny, although sometimeg it denote) in ihe present dnj, while alt cliim 

a temporary increase o( atrengih and membenhip with ihe Kbalu. Nerer- 

energ;. Sikh KCti, at least of qui- tbelesi, the peaceful Skhs of the Gnt 

ctLitfl, are already numerous, although teacher are still to be ererjwhen met 

the great development of the tenets of with in tlie cities of India, althou^ 

GwroD Goiind has thrown other de- the warlike Siaghs of the tenth king 

nominsUoDS into the shade. Thus the haie liecome predominant in the 

ptomiDcnt diTlsion into " Khulaso," Punjab, and hare scattered tlieEn- 

meaning of NInuk, and " KhJUsa," seWe* as soldiers fiom Cauhul to the 

meaning of Govind, which is noticed south of India. 



Wo(« — The reader is referred to Appendices T. TI. III. and IV. .for 
■ome account oF the Grunfhs of the Sikhs, for some illustntions of prin- 
ciples and practice* taken (rom the writings of the Gooroos, and for abstract* 
of certain letten attributed to Ninuk and Gorind, and which are deacrip- 
tiTc of aome riews and modes of the SIkb people^ Appendix V. maj' also 
be referred to for a list of some Sikh sect* or denomination*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BIKH INDEFENDEKCE. 

1716—1764. 

Decline of the Moghul Empire. — Gradual reappearance of 
the Sikhs. — The Sikhs coerced by Meer Munnoo, and per- 
secuted by Tymoor the son of Ahmed Shak. — The Army 
of the " Khalsa" and the Stateoftke " Khalsa" proclaimed 
to be substantive Powers, — Adeeria Beg Khan and the 
Mahrattaa under Ragoba. — Ahmed Shah's incursions 
and victories. — The provinces of Sirhind and Lahore 
possessed in sovereignty by the Sikks. — T/ie political 
organization of the Sikhs as a feudal confederacy. — 
The Order of AAalees. 



1T38. 



AuRUNGZEB was the last of the race of Tymoor who 
possessed a genius for conimand, and in ffoverniag a 
large empire of incoherent parts and conflicting prin- ThfMoghul 
ciples, his weak successors had to lean upon the rapidly de- 
douhtfu] lovalty of selfish and iealous ministers, and <:>i>>«- 

, "^ "^ ■ I 1 I ■ - .■ NidlrSluh 

to prolong a nominal rule by opposmg msurrectionary a,^ ^.h. 
subjects to rebellious dependents. Within a genera- r»tu»,&c 
tion Mahometan adventurers had established separate 
dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hydrabad ; the 
Mahratta Feshwah had startled the Moslems of India 
by suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial 
city*, and the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully 
bailed the long descended Mahomed Shah as a brother 
Toork in the heart of his blood-stained capital.t The 

• This wu in 1T3T a.c, when f See Nadir Shah's letter to hu 
Bijra Baa, the Periioah, made an aon, relating his aucceurul incasioD 
iDcurtion troia Agn (ovard<i Delhi of lodLL (_Aiiatic RatarcAti, i. 515, 
(Sec Eiphintlone, Hiitorg, ii. 609., 516.) 
and Gmi D^ff't Hilary of Iht 
JUoArafnii, i. 533, 534.) 

H 
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1716— Afghan colonists of Rohilkhund and the Hindoo Jats 

"^^1 of Bhurtpoor, had rwsed themselves to im|)ortance as 

substantive powers*, and when the Persian conqueror 

departed with the spoils of Delhi, the governmeDt was 

weaker, and society was more disorganized, than when 

the fugitive Baber entered India in search of a throne 

worthy of bis Hneage and his personal merits. 

M wtiik- These commotions were favorable to the reappear- 

Ih^etu ^""^ "^ ^ depressed sect ; but the delegated rule of 

vcmmtiii Abdool Summud in Lahore was vigorous, and, both 

the'''* under him and his weaker succesaort, the Sikhs com- 

lIu. 1716 ported themselves as peaceful subjects iu their villages, 

"^^' or lurked in woods aud valleys to obtun a precarious 

livelihood as robbers4 The tenets of Nanuk and Govind 

had nevertheless taken root in the hearts of the people ; 

the peasant and the mechanic nursed their faith in 

secret, and the more ardent clung to the hope of ample 

revenge and speedy victory. The departed Gooroo had 

declared himself the last of the prophets ; the believers 

were without a temporal guide, and rude untutored 

men, accustomed to defer to their teacher as divine, 

were left to work their way to greatness, without an 

icSikhi ordained method, and without any other bond of union 

P' '^r than the sincerity of their common faith. The progress 

e ferrour pf the new religion, and the ascendancy of its votaries, 

iheirbe- ^gj (jjug i,ggi, trusted to the pregnancy of the truths 

announced, aud to the fitness of the Indian mind for 

their reception. The general acknowledgment of the 

most simple and comprehensive principle is sometimes 

uncertun, and is usually slow and irregular, and this 

fact should be held in view in considermg the history 

• A Tsluable necount of the Ro- poor, and of Hattrui and other minor 

hillis maj be found in ForMtr'i Tra- plices, daerTe ■ Hpanle hiiiory. 

Mb (i. 115. &c), tad the public ia t He «« likewiw the ran of the 

indebled to the Oriental Truiilation eonqueror or Bunda. Uii Dime waa 

Committee of Londoa for the me- Zukareea Khan, *nd bii tide Khan 

moit) of Hafin Kehmut Khan, one Bubidur. 

dT the most eminent of their leaden. j Compare Fonlrr't TVonb, i, 

llie Jlti or Bhurtpoor and Dhol- 3l3.,and BnnvM'f /uHa TTuea,a. 13. 
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of the Sikha from the death of Govind to the present '^^^ — 
time. , 

During the invasion of Nadir Shah, the Sikhs col- 
lected in small bands, and plundered both the stragglers Tbe sikhg 
of the Persian army and the wealthy inhabitants who ff^uiT."''' 
fled towards the hills on the first appearance of the denn, 
conqueror, or when the massacre at Delhi becamt; 
generally known,* The Impunity which attended these 
efforts encouraged them to bolder attempts, and they 
began to visit Amritsir openly instead of in secrecy and 
disguise. The Sikh horseman, says a Mahometan 
author, might be seen riding at full gallop to pay his 
devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be slain, 
and some might be captured, but none were ever 
known to abjure their creed, when thus taken on their 
way to that sacred place.t Some Sikhs next succeeded £M>bii£h 
in establishing a small fort at Dulleh^val on the Ravee, i)S"i,"u 
and they were unknown or disregarded, until consider- ™ the 
able numbers assembled and proceeded to levy contri- '**' 
buttons around Eminabad, which lies to the north of 
Lahore. The marauders were attacked, but the de- 
tachment of troops was repulsed and its leader slain. 
A larger force pursued and defeated them; many hut«re»t 
prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the scene of ptrKd 
their execution is now known as " Shuheed Gunj," or (»i«ut) 
the place of martyrs.? It is further marked by the 
tomb of Bhaee Taroo Singh, who was required to cut 
his hair and to renounce his f^th ; but the old com- 

• Browne, India Tract; li. 13, 14. til the lit of Oclober, so slov were 

Nadir acquired from the Moghul comoiunicKtlans. and of go IFtCle im. 
emperor the provinces of Sindh and portance wis Delhi to Englisl: 



Caubul, mnd four disirictB of the pro- 




ylnce of Lahore, tying near the Jeh- 


noloficol BritiMh Hittary. p. 417.) 


lum ri.er. 


1 The author is quoted, but not 


Zukareea Xlian, »n of Ahloat 


named by Malcolm, S)atd>, p. 88. 


Sumiiud, was viceroy of Lahore at 


( Compaie Browne, India TnuU, 


the lime. 


ii. IS. 1 Malcolm. SiebA, p. 86. ; and 


The defeat of the Delhi soyereip., 


Unrrag't Rtmjei:! SiKgh, ly Prinsep, 
p, 4. Yehya khan, the elder son of 


■nd Nadir's entry into the capiml. 


took place on the ISlh February aod 


Zukareea KhMi, was governor of the 


early in March, 1739, reapectirely. 


PutOab at the time. 


but were Dot known in London un- 
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i74:,!7<e. panion of Goovoo Govitid would yield neither his 

' ■ ' conscience nor the symbol of hia conviction, and his 

real or pretended answer is preserved to the present 
diiy. Tlie hair, the scalp, and the skull, said he, have 
a mutual connection; the head of man is linked with 
life, and htf was prepared to yield his breath with 
cheerfulness. 
Ahmed The viceroyalty of Lahore was about this time con- 

uiluioDot t*^*****! between the two sons of Zukareea Khan, the 
India, successor of Abdool Summud, who defeated Bunda. 

1747-48. rpjjg younger. Shah Nuwaz Khan, displaced the elder, 
and to strengthen himself in his usurpation, he opened 
a correspondence with Ahmed Sliah Abdalee, who be- 
came master of Afghanistan on tlie assassination of 
Nadir Shah, in June IT*?- The Dooranee king soon 
collected round his standard numbers of the hardy 
tribes of Central A^ia, who delight in distant inroads 
and successful rapine. He necessarily looked to India 
as the most productive field of conquest or incursion, 
and be could cloak his ambition under the double pre- 
text of the tendered allegiance of the governor of 
Lahore, and of the favorable reception at Delhi of hit 
enemy, Nsidir Shah's fugitive governor of Caubul.* 
Ahmed Shah crossed the Indus : but the usurping 
viceroy of Lahore had been taunted with his treason ; 
generosity prevailed over policy, and he resolved upon 
opposing the advance of the Afghans. He was de- 
feated, and the Abdjilee became master of the Punjab. 
The Shah pursued his march to Sirhind, where he was 
Ketirei met by the Vuzeer of the declining empire. Some 
hind.tndis <J';sultory skirmishing, and one more decisive action 
bnrassed by took place, faut the result of the whole was so unfavor- 
March, *" "1''^ **• 'fie invader, that he precipitately recrossed the 
1 748. Punjab, and gave an opportunity to the watchful Sikhs 

• Compare Marrag'i Rm^ Singh, Mother race, as well u about ren. 

hy Prinscp, p. 9. and Browne, Itutia deriog obedience to him aa wieteigD. 

Tracti, ii. 15. Nassir Khan, the CoinpHre, howerer, Elpliinslonc (^e- 

goTi'rnor, hesiutcd about mairyiiig couat of Caubtd, ii. 985.), who makei 

hia daughter to Ahmed Shah, one ^ no mention of these particuUn. 
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of harassing his rear and of gaining confidence in their 1748. 

own prowess. The minister of Delhi was killed by a ' — ' 

cannon ball during the short campaign, but the gal- 
lantry and the services of his son, Meer Munnoo, had H«rMun- 
been conspicuous, and he becanne the viceroy of Lahore JJJ^^^e" 
and Mooltan, under the title of Moyen-ooI-Moolk.* Punjab. 

The new governor was a man of vigor and ability, MwrMun- 
but his object was rather to advance his own interests "^rmiy, 
than to serve the emperor j and in the administration 'nrtem. 
of his provinces, he could trust to no feelings save those nHuiiand 
which he personallv inspired. He judiciously retained A"!"*"" 
.1, ■ c. ■ J I' -hit II 1 Bfg Klian, 

the services ot two experienced men, Kowra Mull and fj\g_ 

Adeena Beg Khan, the one as his immediate deputy, 
and the other as the manager of the Jalundhur Dooab. 
Both had dealt skilfully for the times with the insur- 
rectionary Sikhs, who continued to press themselves 
more and more on the attention of their uotoyal gover- 
nors. t During the invasion of Ahmed Shah they had But the 
thrown up a fort close to Amritsir, called the Ram peaiHinT' 
Rownee, and one of their most able leaders had arisen, Ju™ sin^h 
Jussa Singh Kullat, a brewer or distiller, who boldly fi^i^s ti,T 
proclaimed the birth of a new power in the state — the '"lawnee ot 
" Dul " of the '* Khalsa,' ' or army of the theocracy of or^rmy of 
" Singhs."t As soon as Meer Munnoo had established *>>« Khaisa. 
his authority, he marched ai^ainst the insurgents, cap- Munnno 
tiired their fort, dispersed their troops, and took mea- ^'^7kh». 
sures for the general preservation of good order,§ His uid come* 

* C.imp.ire Elphinstone, Canb^l, Tokn Singli, and Kin 



ii. 2S5, iiS6. and i(f.rm,-j HunJ^ 


tlie coiifederutes of Juua KulUI. 


Simgi, p. 6—8. 


g Both Kowra Mull and Adi.-ena 


t Kawn Mull <ru himielf ■ fol- 


Beg, but «p.xially the fo.mcr. and 


lower of Nanuk, without h».uig 


ihe one from predileciion, and tha 


idi-pti^d the tenets of Govind. { For- 




sier, TravrU, i. 3H.) Adecn* Beg 




Khan vu Bp)iointed nUDBger of ibu 


procEL-ding lo eitremillea againM the 


Jalundhur D««b by Zukareea 




Klinn, «iih unJm to Mwree llie 


ii. 16., and Furiter. Trovtlt, i. 314, 


Sikbi after Nadir Shali'i retire- 


515. 337. 338., which latter, how- 


meut (Browne, ladia Tractt, ii 


ever, justly otMcnea, that Munnoo 


M.) 


hfld ubjecis in v'mw of greater ino- 


1 Compare Bronm., hdia Tmdi. 


meiii to himself than the supprevlon 


ii. 16., whu givH Ch£r»> Kngh, 


of an in&nt sect. 
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])lana were interrupted by the rumored approach of a 
second Afghan invasion ; he marched to the Chenab to 
repel the danger, and he despatched agents to the Doo- 
raiiee camp to avert it by promises and coiicessioDS. 
Ahmed Shah's own rule was scarcely consolidated, he 
respected the ability of the youth who had checked him 
at Sirhind, and he retired across the Indus on the 
stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 
should be paid to him as they had been pdd to Nadir 
Shah, from whom he pretended to derive his title.* 

Meer Munnoo gained applause at Delhi for the suc- 
cess of his measures, but his ambition was justly 
dreaded by the Vuzeer Sufder Jung, who knew his 
own designs on Oude, and feit that the example would 
not be lost on the son of his predecessor. It was pro* 
posed to reduce his power by conferring the province of 
Mooltan on Shah Nuwaz Khan, whom Meer Munnoo 
himself had supplanted in Lahore!; but Munnoo had an 
accurate knowledge of the imperial power and of his 
own resources, and he sent his deputy, Kowra Mull, to re- 
sistthe new governor. Shah Nuwaz Khan was defeated 
and slain, and the elated viceroy conferred the title of 
Muharaja on his successful follower. t This virtual in- 
dependence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikh dis- 
turbances, emboldened Munnoo to persevere in his 
probably original design, and to withhold the promised 
tribute from Ahmed Shah. A pretence of demanding 
it was made, and the payment of all arrears was offered, 
hut neither party felt that the other could be trusted, 
uid the Afghan king marched towards Lahore. Mun- 

■ The AT^ilian.i stale that Meer loeal Muollan chroniclei to h»e held 

Munnoo also iMcniiie the Stmh's tribu- that province when Nidir Sbab en- 

1817 for the whole or the Punjab, and, tered Sindh, in 1739-40. to rairl; 

doublleaa, he pramlud any ililng to Kitle and subdue it, «nd to have 

get the invader away and to he left then tendered hia alli-giunce to the 

alone. (Compare Etphinirtooe, Om- Persian conqueror, from whom he 

b*l, V. 3H6., and Murray, Rvtijnt received the title of Shah Nuith 

Singh, p. 9, 10.) Khan, 

f HeiatoiJIa Klian, the younger J Coniipaie Afurniy'i Ahs/hI An;*, 

ton of Zukareea Khan, ii stated in p. la 
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noo made a show of meeting him on the frontier, but 1*49— 
finally he took up an entrenched position under the ''°'' . 
walls of the city. Had he remained on the defensive, tbe thiM 
the Abdaiee might probably have been foiled, but, after •'™*''^*9- 
a four months* beleaguer, he was tempted to risk an Abdaiee 
action. Kowra Mull was killed ; Adeena Beg scarcely ««hM 
exerted himself ; Munnoo saw that a prolonged contest nsal^ 
would be ruinous, and he prudently retired to the citadel 
and gave in his adhesion to the conqueror. The Shah md dcfuu 
was satisfied with the surrender of a considerable trea- "["J^^n, 
sure and with the annexation of Lahore and Mooltan to um u 
his dominions. He expressed his admiration of Mun- J^^^'^g'^ 
noo's spirit as a leader, and efficiency as a manager, and April, i7G3. 
be continued him as his own delegate in the new acqui- 
sitions. The Shah took measures to bring Cashmeer 
also under his sway, and then retired toward his native 
country.* 

This second capture of Lahore by strangers neces- The sikbt 
sarily weakened the administration of the province, and mcnae in 
the Sikhs, ever ready to rise, again became trouble- wrength; 
some ; but Adeena Beg found it advisable at the time to 
do away with the suspicions which attached to his in- 
action at Lahore, and to the belief that he temporized 
with insurgent peasantry for purposes of his own. He 
was required to bring the Sikhs to order, for they had 
virtually possessed themselves of the country lying be- 
tween Amritsir and the hills. He fell suddenly upon but sre <ie- 
them during a day of festival at Makhowal, and gave A^Jseg, 
them a total defeat. But his object was still to be «'>o "evw- 
thought their friend, and he came to an understanding them"^"" 
with them that their payment of their own rents should voumbie 
be nominal or limited, and their exactions from others ^^' 
moderate or systematic. He took also many of them 
into his pay ; one of the number being Jussa Singh, a '">« tbe 
carpenter, who afterwards became a chief of conside- "'"'' 
ration.t 





t Cumparc Brovne, India TrailM, 


iL 288., and Mumiy'. Ru.Jnl S!tgh, i 


a. IT., and M*W1m, SMtk.p. SS. 


p. la 13. 
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1755,1766. Meer Munnoo died a few months after the re-ests- 

' ' ' hlishmeiit of his authority as the deputy of a new 

ModiM,""' master.' His widow succeeded in procuring the ac- 
Mid Lahort knowledgmeot of his infant son as viceroy under her 
^^™^^ own guardianship, and she endeavoured to stand equally 
Dcibi, cod well with the court of Delhi and with the Dooranee 
king. She professed submission to both, and she be- 
trothed her daughter to Ghazeeooddeen, the grandson 
of the first Nizam of the Deccan, who had supplanted 
the viceroy of Oude, as the minister of the enfeebled 
empire of India, t But the Vuzeer w)sbe<l to recover 
a province for his sovereign, as well as to obtain a bride 
for himself. He proceeded to Lahore and removed his 
enraged mother-in-law ; and the Punjab remained for 
a time under the nominal rule of Adeena Beg Khan, 
Ahmed until Ahmed Shah again marched and made it his own. 
fi^hin- '^^^ Dooranee king passed through Lahore in the 
™»ion. winter of 1755-56, leaving his son Tymoor under the 
^aT^ tutelage of a chief, named Jehan Khan, as governor. 
verooTof The Shah hkewise annexed Sirhind to his territories, 
■ndN^'nbi and although he extended his pardon to Ghazeeooddeen 
ooddowu personally, he did not return to Candaliar until he had 
tii^bud'of plundered Delhi and Muttra, and placed Nujeebood- 
tbc Delhi dowla, a Rohilla leader, near the person of the Vuzeer*s 
^f' puppet king, as the titular commander of the forces of 
the Delhi empire, and as the efficient representative of 
Abdalee interests, t 

* Fonter iTfavtIt. L 31.?.) wid 317.; Btowd, Thief, ii, 48.! M«l- 

Milcolm (SjMcA, p. 99.),uylTSa. eolm, Siilck, p. 93. 94.; Elpbio- 

Browne (Trocti, iL tS.) givei Xbs ■tone, Caubid, ii. 9G8. 289.; and 

Mijree j«r, 1 165, which correapondi Murray, Riaijttl Singh, p. 14, 15. 
vithl751, IT5S A.D. Murray (/fun- DuriiiK the noininal viceroyalty 

jtel Sinph, p. 13.) simply uyi, of Muer Munnoo"* widow, oQo 

MuDTiuo did not Ion;; survive his Beckari^ Khan played a conapicuoui 

■ubniiHion, but Elphiu'.lone ( CaalinI, part as her deputy. He was finally 

ii. S88.) gi>« 1756 as the date of Ihe put lo death by the lady u one who 

viceroy's death. designed lo supplant her authority; 

t 'fbe origioal name of Ghait.'e- but he was, neverthelHs. supposed to 

ooddeei) was Shahib-ood-deen, cor- have been her paramour. (Compare 

lupled into Sahoodeeo and Slwodeen Browne, ii. 18., and Murray, p. 14.) 

by the Mahralta-i. The gilt mosque at Lahore waa 

t Caiiipire Forster,7VaHl),i.316. built by this Beekaree Khan. 
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Prince Tymoor's first object was to thoroughly (lis- nw— 
perse the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adeena Beg ,J_^' , 
for the support which he had given to the Delhi minister TymooreK. 
in recovering Lahore. Jussa, the carpenter, had re- pei» tue 
stored the Ram Rownee of Amritsir ; that place was f^riJlJ^™ 
accordingly attacked, the fort was levelled, rfie build- 
ings were demolished, and the sacred reservoir was 
filled with the ruins. Adeena Beg would not trust 
the prince, and retired to the hills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikhs in their desire for revenge. 
They assembled in great numbers, for the faith of Go- 
vind was the living conviction of hardy single-minded 
villagers, rather than the ceremonial belief of busy 
citizens, with thoughts diverted by the opposing in- 
terests and conventional usages of artificial society. 
The country around Lahore swarmed with horsemen ; But tbe 
the prince and his truardian were wearied with their ^'k^'"* 

1 IT I 1 I c 1 ■ eventuAlly 

cumbrous enorts to scatter them, and they round it rettir.nnd 
prudent to retire towards the Chenab. Lahore was J;||,*u^'^'^. 
temporarily occupied by the triumphant Sikhs, and the tton wia 
same Jussa Singh, who had proclaimed the " Khalsa" T^l^T^' 
to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it an- 
other symbol of substantive power. He used tbe mint 
of the Moghuls to strike a rupee bearing tbe inscrip- 
tion, " Coined by the grace of the ' Khalsa' in the 
country of Ahmed, conquered by Jussa the KuIlAl." * 

The Delhi minister Imd about this time called in the The uah- 
Mahrattas to enable him to expell Nujeebooddowla, ^i^nss 
who, by his own address and power, and as the agent 
of Ahmed Shah Abdalee, had become paramount in 
the imperial councils. Ghazeeooddeen easily induced 
Ragoba, the Peshwah's brother, to advance ; Delhi was 
occupied by the Mahrattas, and Nujeebooddowla escaped 
with difficulty. Adeena Beg found the Sikhs less wil- 

• Compare Browne, TVaed.iL 19- ; eounCB, nyi Adeem Beg defeated 

Malcolm, SkrtcA, p. 93., &c, ; El- Bbod^oTTymoor's Iroops; and Mur- 

phimtone, Caubul. ii. 289. : and Mar- rnjr, iising apparentlj llie accountj of 

ray'i Bimjixt Singk, p. 15. Punjab MahomeUns omils the oc- 

filphinitonc. using Afghan ac- cupation of Lahore by tbt Silcha. 
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iiis— ling to defer to bim than he had hoped; they were, 
. "^^' moreover, not powerful enough to enable him to govern 
Hahntu '''^ Punjab unaided, and he accordingly invited the 
■idigtiiut Mahrattas to extend their arms to the Indus. He had 
•ouahtby" *'^ * body of Sikh followers, aud he marched from 
Adeem Btg the Jumna in company with Ragoba. Ahmed Shah's 
""' governor of Sirhind was expelled, but Adeena Beg's 

Sikh allies incensed the Mahrattas by anticipating 
them in the plunder of the town, which, after two 
generations of rapine, they cousidered as peculiarly 
RxKobaen- their right. The Sikhs evacuated Lahore, and the 
«nd ap*"*"' s*'*'*'"^' Afghan garrisons retired and left, the Mahrattas 
poinu masters of Moolcaii and of Attok, as well as of the capital 

B^"vi«ro i^^'f- Adeena Beg became the governor of the Pun- 
of the Fun- jab, but his vision of complete independence was arrested 
mi**'' ^y death, and a few months after he had established his 
AdeennBtg authority, he was laid in his grave.* The Mahrattas 
dies, end of Seemed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted 
with Ghazeeooddeen a scheme pleasing to both, the 
reduction of Oude and the expulsion of the Rohi)las.f 
But the loss of the Punjab brought Ahmed Shah a 
second time to the banks of the Jumna, and dissipated 
for ever the Mahratta dreams of supremacy, t 
Ahmed The Dooranee king marched from Belotchistan up 

fifth" '^^ Indus to Peshawur, and thence across the Punjab. 
dition, 1759 His presence caused Mooltan and Lahore to be evacu- 
~^'' ated by the MEdirattas, and his approach induced the 

Vuzeer Ghazeeooddeen to take the life of the em- 
peror, while the young prince, afterwards Shah Alum, 
was absent endeavoring to gain strength by an alliance 
with the English, the new masters of Bengal. The 
Mahratta commanders,. Sindhia and Holkar, were nepa- 

• Cumpare Browne, Inifia Tracti, { Nujwbooddoirla.and tlie Robil- 

it. 19, so. 1 Farater. Trmvit, i. 31T, !■■ likewite, urged Ahmed to rvturn, 

3J8. ; ElphinUone, CaubiJ, \l S90, ; when Ihej uw their viJlaga Kt oa 

eoA Grata Duff t Hitary of the Mali- flmnei by the Mihrsttu. Elphiit- 

niniu,iuI3S. Adeena Beg sppesrs Hone, India, ii. 670., and Broone, 

to hare died before the end of 175S. Tracii, ii. W. 

f Compare ElphinWone, HUfnrg 
ef India, ii. 669, 67a 
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rately overpowered J the Afghan king occupied Delhi, i7eo,i76i. 

and then advanced towards the Ganges to engage ^^ ' 

Shoojaooddowla, of Oude, in the general confederacy piJI'lJ^"' 
against the southern Hindoos, who were ahout to make Aigtuni, 
an effort for the final extinction of the Miihometan rule. Jl!^.^'^^ 
A new commander, untried in the northern wars, but by the 
accompanied by the Peshwah's heir and by all the Mah- ""^o"'"** 
ratta chiefs of name, was advancing from Poonah, con- 
fident in his fortune and in his superior numbers. Se- 
dasheo Rao easily expelled the Afghan detachment from 
Delhi, while the main btidy was occupied in the Dooab, 
and he vainly talked of protlaiming young Wiswas Rao 
to be the paramount of Indi:i. But Ahmed Shah gained The Hab- 
his great victory of Paneeput in the beginning of 1761, ^j|^^' 
and both the influence of the Peshwah among his own ft>c«i at 
people, and the power of the Mahrattas in Hindostan, ^™[;^ 
received a blow, from which neither fully recovered, and tempomriiy 
which, indirectly, aided the accomplishment of thetT J^J'j,^' 
desires by almost unheeded foreigners.* Jan. i76i. 

The Affihan king returned to Caubul immediately 
after the battle, leiiving deputies in Sirhind and Lahoret, 
and the Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as 
predatory bands hovering round the Dooranee army; 
but the absence of all regular government gave them Tbesikhi 
additional strength, and they were not only masters J^J^pj m 
of their own villages, but began to erect forts for the the open 
purpose of keeping stranger communities in check. '"""'''^■ 
Among others Churrut Singh, the grandfather of Run- 
jeet S''igh, established a stronghold of the kind in his 
wife's village of Goojraolee (or Goojranwala), to the 
northward of LEdiore. The Dooranee governor, or his 
deputy, Kwaja Obeid, went to reduce it in the begin- 

* Broirne, India TmcU, ii. 20, unlil (he Dooraneei ihould be drirea 

SI. ; Eiphinaione. Hiitory i^ India, rctoss the Indiu See alio Grant 

Ii. 6Ta, &e. ; and Mmrray'i R<tnjat Dnfft Hittorg of tie Hahrallai, ii. 

£fi^, pp. IT. Sa 14'.!. mil note. 

Elphiottone says the Mahralia f Boulund Khan in Lahore, and 

leader only delayed to proclBim Wig- Zeia Khun In Siihlnd. iiccording to 

was the paramount of Hindoslan Browne, India Tradi, ii. 31. 23. 
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1761,1762. ning of 176s*, and the Sikha assembled fur its relief. 
^■'T' ■* The Afghan was repulsed, he left his baggage to be 
^"aw^ plundered, and fled to shut himself up within the walls 
ct^ihiiiT of Lahore.! The governor of Slrhind held his ground 
ch^urrut "^ b*'*'*'", for he was assisted by an active Mahometan 
Bingh, ind leader of the country, Hinghun Khan of Malerh Kotla ; 
n^^ but the Sikhs resented this hostility of an Indian Puthan 
fined 10 as they did the treason of a Hindoo religionist of Jin- 
nef-^'ii. deeala, who wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
The Sikh! adhered to Ahmed Shah. The " army of the Khalsa " 
asKmbie assembled at Amritsir, the faithful performed their 
■rdruvnge' ablutions in the restored pool, and perhaps the first 
thecounir; regular " Gooroomutta," or diet or conclave, was held 
■tdeoftbe On this occasion. The possessions of Hinghun Khan 
Suti^. were ravaged, and Jindeeala was invested, preparatory 

fi^^ to attempts of greater moment.! 
■iith inTiu But the restless Ahmed Shah was again at hand, 
■ion, 1768. -phig prince^ the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy 
and enterprizing, fitted for conquest, yet incapable of 
empire, seemed but to exist for the sake of losing and 
recovering provinces. He reached Lahore towards tbe 
end of 176^, and the Sikhs retired to the south of the 
Sutlej, perhaps with some design of joining their 
brethren who were watching Sirhind, and of over- 
powering Zein Khait the governor, before they should 
be engaged with Ahmed Shah himself; hut in two 
long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of Loo- 
diana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they 
The^obu- were about to enter into action with his lieutenant. He 
J^"^"";^ gave them a total defeat, and the Mahometans were as 
ftatoftbe active in the pursuit as they had been ardent in the 

• Miimy (AimJMt Sinph, p. SI.) SmgWa birth, and » now » Gur niiad 

makes Kw^a Obeid llie gnvenior, and ihriting town. (Compare Jtfoim- 

■nd he may have lueceeded or re- i/ic Sholiamiu ^Iu'm SiMi atid Afgkan%, 

proenled Boolulid Kban, wbom other p. 51.) 

accounts show to hare occnsiuniilly ^ Mmrnj's Rui^eet Singh, p. 2;', 

reiided at Rhotu. Gooiranivala ii 2!. 

ihemorciommon.if lesaaniieiit, foim ( Compare Browne, /lufia Tnieli, 

of the name oF the Tillage attnr.ked. ii. 23, S3., and JVami/i Sar^ta 

It WM *1m> the place of Runjevt Singh, p. 23. 
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attack. The Sikhs are variously reported to have lost i78a,i763. 

from twelve to twenty-five thousand men, and the rout ' r'-^ 

is atill familiarly known as the "Ghuloo Ghara," or gu^n,^ 

great disaster. • Alha Singh, the founder of the present Loodiana, 

family of Putteeala, was among the prisoners, but his ^"^ "**' 

manly deportment pleased the warlike king, and the ofputtec- 

conqueror may not have been insensible to the policy of *^ 
widening the difference between a Maltua and a Manjha 
Singh. He was declared a raja of the state and dis* 
missed with honour. The Shah had an interview at 
Sirhind with his ally or dependent Nujeebooddowla ; 

he made a Hindoo, named Kabulee Mull, his governor K«bui«e 

of Lahore, and then hnstened towards Candahar to sup- ,^o^o( 

press an insurrection in that distant quarter j but he uiwra. 
first gratified his own resentment, and indulged the 

savage bigotry of his followers, by destroying the re- Ahmed re- 

uew&i temples of Amritsir, by polluting tfie pool with ^^^g 

slaughtered cows, by encasing numerous pyramids with vuioui wi- 
the heads of decapitated Sikhs, and by cleansing the '^^ 
walls of desecrated mosques with the blood of his infidel i^^s- 

The Sikhs were not cast down ; they received daily Tiw sikhi 
accessions to their numbers; a vague feeling that they ^J^'i" 
were a people had arisen among them ; all were bent on itnngth. 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion 
and of fame. Their first etforts were directed against 
the Puthan colony of Kussoor, which place they took Euwoor 
and plundered, and they then fell upon and slew their ^"'' * 
old enemy Hinghun Khan of Malerh Kotla. They 
next marched towards Sirhind, and the court of Delhi 
was incapable of raising an arm in support of Mahoniet- 
anism. Zein Khan, the Afghan governor, gave battle 

• The KCDe of the Gghl Wy be- Manv^i RuijM Stigh, p. 23. 35, 

tween Goojtrwal sod Beriiali, per- The ■clion ■ppesra lo have b«en 

hap* tvenljr mile! iDuth tiota Loo- fought in Fvbruiii7, 1TGS. 

di»n». Hinghou Khan, of Maleih t Compare Fonter, TVoeri., i. 

Kotla, Eeems lo have guiditd the 330., and AfHrrajr't Stofjttt Singk, p. 

Shidi. Compare Browne, TVoifi, 8.5. 
ii. 3S. ; Forttvr, Trmdt, i. 319. ; and 
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to tlie true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs in the 
month of December, iJdS, but he was defeated and 
slain, and the plains of Sirbind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further 
opposition. Tradition stilt describes how the Sikhs 
<lispersed as soon as the battle was won, and how, 
riding day and night, each horseman would throw his 
belt and scabbard, his ardcles of dress and accoutrement, 
until he was almost naked, into successive villages, to 
mark them as his. Sirhind itself was totally destroyed, 
and the feeling still lingers which makes it meritorious 
to carry away a brick from the place which witnessed 
the death of the mother and children of Govind Singh, 
The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs across the 
Jumna, and their presence in Seharunpoor recalled 
Nujeebooddowla from his contests with the Jats, under 
Sooruj Mull, to protect his own principality, and he found 
it prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce 
the invaders to retire.' 

Nujeebooddowla was successful against the Jats, 
and Sooruj Mull was killed in fight ; but the vuzeer, or 
regent, was himself besieged in Delhi, in 17^4, by the 
son of the deceased chief, and the heir of Bhurtpoor was 
aided by a large body of Sikhs, as well as of Mahrattas 
more accustomed to defy the imperial power.t The 
loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmed Shah a seventh 
time across the Indus, and the danger of Nujeebood- 
dowla led him onwards to the neighbourhood of the 
Jumna ; but the siege of Delhi being raised — partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Mah- 
ratta chief, Holkar, and Ahmed Shah having perhaps 
rebellions to suppress in his native provinces — hastened 
back without making any effective attempt to recover 

• Compare Broirne, India TVarli, f Compare Broirne, IVorfi, ii. 

ii. 84., and Afurroy'i Runjtrt Singh, S4. Sikh Eradilion atill preserre* the 

p. 96, ST. Some accounts represent name* of the cliieft who plundered 

the Sikhs to have also become tern- the vegetable market at Delhi on 

poTarily posieased of Lahore at this this occa\1on. 
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Sirhind. He was content with acknowledging AIha "84. 

Singh of Putteeala as governor of the province on his " >""' 

part, that chief having opportunely procured the town 
itself ill exchange from the descendant of an old com> 
panion of the Gooroo's, to whom the confederates had 
assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shah retired unmolested, but describe a long and ardu- 
ous contest in the vicinity of Amritsir, which ended 
without either party being able to claim a victory, 
although it precipitated the already hurried retirement 
of the Afghans. The Sikhs found little difficulty in 
ejecting Kabulee Mull, the governor of Lahore, and the The sikbs 
whole country, from the Jehlum to the Sutlej, was par- ^^J! ^ 
titioned among chiefs and their followers, as the plains L^ote. 
of Sirhind had been divided in the year previous. 
Numerous mosques were demolished, and Afghans in 
chains were made to wash the foundations with the 
blood of hogs. The chiefs then assembled at Amritsir, a genrrai 
and proclaimed their own sway and the prevalence of J^"^ J^ni. 
their faith, by striking a coin with an inscription to the '^'•ir. "><> 
effect that Gooroo Goviiid had received from Nanuk ejuwubwi 
"D6g, Tfigh, and Futteh," or grace, power, and rapid ""niiiog 

The Sikhs were not interfered with for two years, The suhi 

and the short interval was employed in ascertaining f"^,"' '^' 

their actual possessions, and in determining their mutual uticai sys- 

relations in their unaccustomed condition of liberty and *^™' 

• Compile Browne, India Tradi, »ind Singh," that i», litfraTljf, "Grace, 

iL 85. !7, ; Fonter, Travtl; i. .tSI. power, and Tictory, ticlory wiihout 

333. ; ElphiDsIone, Cmbul, iL S96, paiue, Gooroo Gorind SiDgh ob- 

997.; and Afinrqr'i Btagttt Singh, p. tiined from Nanuk." For aome ub- 

36, 37. aervationi on the worda D&g, and 

The rupee* alruck were called Tdgb, aod Futtefa, aee notei, p. B9, 

" GoTiDdBhibee," and (be uae of the Chap. III. Biowne (Tradt, ii., 

cnipen>r'giiaTnevaarejected(Brovne, Inirod. vii.)giveB no typical impurt 

Tract*, iL as.), although eiiiting to ■■ Deg," and Iherefbre teaveg it 

eoina ihov that it wai aftervarda meaningless ; but be la perhapt more 

Dnca«ona1ly inierled by petty chleft. prudent than Colonel Sleeman, who 

On most coina rtruck by iluiuect wr ilea of " the iword, lhepo( yictory, 

^gh, is the inscription, " Deg, wuh and conqueil being quicldy found^" 

T^fa, wuh Futleb, wuh nusrut be &c &c (Si-e Saablu of on IniOait 

dlrung jilU ui Nanuk Gooroo Go- Official, ii. 5:43., note.) 
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1764. power. Every Sikh was free, and each was a aub- 

""■"i- ' stantive member of the commonwealth ; but their means, 

their abilities, and their opportunities were various and 
unequal, and it was soon found that all could not lead, 
and that there were even then masters as well as 
which may Servants. Their system naturally resolved itself into a 
thcocrntic theocratic confederate feudalism, with all the confusion 
confederate and uncert^iity attendant upon a triple alliance of the 
kind in a society half barbarous. Grod was their helper 
and only judge, community of fiuth or object was their 
moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion to 
steel of Govind, was their material instrument. Year 
by year the " Surbut Khalsa," or whole Sikh people, 
met once at least at Amritsir, on the occasion of the 
festival of the mythological Rama, when the cessation 
of the periodical rains rendered military operations 
practicable. It was perhaps hoped that the performance 
of religious duties, and the awe inspired by so holy a 
place, might cause selfishness to yield to a regard for 
the general welfare, and the assembly of chiefs was 
Tteir Goo- termed a " Gooroomutta," to denote that, in conformity 
ordicti.. with Govind's injunction, they sought wisdom and una- 
nimity of counsel from their teacher and the book of 
his word.* The leaders who thus piously met, owned 
no subjection to one another, and they were imperfectiy 
obeyed by the majority of their followers ; but the 
obvious feudal, or military notion of a chain of depend- 
ence, was acknowledired as the law, and the federate 



and "Mutti 



nJly, " the Hdvin of the Gooroo." 

Malcolm ( .^jlEfrA, p. j2.}con*Lder«. 
■lid Browne (7>uc(i,ii. tIL) leiTei 
it to be implied, thiit Govind dirtcted 
sHinblage of Gooroomul 



tindcntaoding, circumstances of the times, gare ad- 
el or visdom. diCional furee lathe practice of hold- 
hwnmpi lib^ ing diets or concla»ta — a praotiee 
common to mankind eierywbere, and 
ayatematised in India from time im- 
Compare Fotacer, TratKlt, 



i. 3BB.^&c..fori 



th. 



irity for belie 



It Sikb a 



at of the 



that he ordained any formal or par- characCeriatica of tlie people. See 

ticular inititution, although, doubt- atao Malcolm, Skilch, p. 120., fur the 

Ins, the general acope of hia in- ecrcmonial fornia of a Gooroomutta. 
junctiuni, and the peculiar political 
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chiefs partitioned their joint conquests equally among ne* 
themselves, and divided their respective shares in the *■ . ' 
same manner among their own leaders of hands, while 
these agun siihdivided their portions among their own 
dependents, agreeably to the general custom of subin- 
feudation.* This positive or understood rule was not, 
however, always applicable to actual conditions, for the 
Sikhs were in part of their possessions " earth-born," 
or many held lands in which the mere withdrawal of a 
central authority had left them wholly independent of 
control. In theory such men were 'neither the subjects 
nor the ret^ners of any feudal chief, and they could 
transfer their services to whom they pleased, or they 
could themselves become leaders, and acquire new lands 
for their own use in the name of theKhalsaor common- 
wealth. It would be idle to call an everchauging state Tborsttm 
of alliance and dependence by the name of a constitu- notdevised, 
don, and we must look for the existence of the faint tagiyaopt- 
outtine of a svstem, amon^ the emancipated Sikhs, '^i **>^ 
rather m the dictates of our common nature, than in incomFieu 
the enactments of assemblies, or in the injunctions of ""itenipo. 
their religious guides. It was soon apparent that the 
strong were ever ready to make themselves obeyed, and 
ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasiou of God's 
grace was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, 
and every member of that faith continues to defer to 
the mystic Khalsa ; but it requires the touch of genius, 
or the operation of peculiar circumstances, to give direc- 

* Compare Murray, AuhjuI Si<^h, sense, tribute. Compare Browne, 

p. 39 — ST. From incts of country India Traeti, iL TiiL, and Munai/'i 

which the Sikh* nibdueil but did RmjtH Singh, p. S3. The lubdiri- 

not occupy, " Rokliee," literally, pro- liooa of property were sometimes to 

tection money, wa» regularly levied, minute that two, or three, or ten 

The Rakliee vatied in amaimt froin Sikhs might become copartners in the 

perhaps a fifth la a half of the rental rental of one Tillage, or in the house 

or government share of the produce, tax of one street of a town, while the 

It corresponded with the Mahratta facttbatjuiisdictionaccompaniodtucll 

" Chowt,' or fourth, and both (ernu right increased the confiiiioi). 
meant ■■ black mail," or, in a higher 
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tion and complete effect to the enthusiastic belief of a 

' multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved 

• themselves have been usually recorded as twelve in 
number, and the term used to denote such a union was 
the Arabic word "Misl," alike or equ^.* Each MisI 
obeyed or followed a " Sirdar," that is, simply, a chief 
or leader ; but so general a title was as applicable to the 
head of a small band as to the commander of a targe 
host of the free and equal "Singhs"of the system. 
The confederacies Sid not all exist in their full strength 
at the same time, but one *' IVlisl " gave birth to another; 
for the federative principle necessarily pervaded the 
union, and an aspiring chief could separate himself from 
liis immediate party, to form, perhaps, a greater one of 
his own. The Misls were again distinguished by titles 
derived from the name, the village, the district, or the 
progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, or from 
some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, of 
the twelve, — 1. the Sun^hees were so called from the 
real or fancied fondness of its members for the use of 
an intoxicating drug t ; ^. the Nishdneeas followed ihe 
standard bearers of the united army ; 3. the Shuheeds 
axiANthnngiViexe headed by the descendants of honored 
martyrs and zealots ; 4. the Ramffurheeai took their 
name from the Ram Rownee, or Fortalice of God, at 
Amrjtsir, enlarged into Ramgurh, or Fort of the Lord, 
by Jussa the Carpenter; 5, the A'ukeias arose in a 
tract of country to the south of Lahore so called ; 
0. the j^lhoouialeeas derived their title from the village 
in which Jussa, who first proclaimed the existence of 
the army of the new theocracy, had helped his father 
to distil spirits ; 7. the Gkuneias or Kuneias, 8. the 



* KotwithBtanding this iuu>I deri- 
vation of the term, it mvj be remem- 
bered thit the Arabic term " Mu>.lu- 
liul" (spelt with another s than that 
in mill ),Tnean>aIinedaienaml warlike 
people. " mill,' moreoter, meana, 
in India, a file of papera, or indeed 
any thing wrried or placed in rankt. 



f Bbung ii a product orilic hemp 
plant, and it ia to Ihe Sikha what 
opium ia to Rajpoots, and atrong 
liquor to European). Iti qualiliea 
are abuied to an extent prejudicial 
to the health and understanding. 
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Feizoolapooreeas or Singhpooreeas, 9. the Sooker- no-i. 
chukeeas, and 10., perhaps, the DuUehwalas, were simi- ' — < — ' 
larly so denominated from the villages of their chiefs ; 
11. the Krora Sinyheeas took the name of their third 
leader, but they were sometimes called Punjgvrheeaa, 
from the village of their first chief; and 1@. the Phool- 
keeas went back to the common ancestor of Alha Siogh 
and other Sirdars of his family.* 

Of the Misls, all save that of Phoolkeea arose in the Thcrriitiw 
Punjab or to the north of the Sutlej, and they were nj^ofih* 
termed Manjha Sirghs, from the name of the country miii» or 
around Lahore, and in contradistinction to the Maiwa '^^^^"'^ 
Singhs, so called from the general appellation of the 
districts lying between Sirhind and Sirsa. The Feizool- 
apooreeas, the Alboowaleeas, and the Ramgurheeas, 
were the first who arose to distinction in Manjha, but 
the Bunghees soon became so predominant as almost 
to be supreme ; they were succeeded to some extent in 
' this preemiuence by the Kuneias, an offehoot of the 
Feizoolapooreeas, until all fell before Runjeet Singh and 
the Sookerchukeeas. In Miitwa the Phoolkeeas always 
admitted the superior merit of the Putteeala branch ; 
this dignity was confirmed by Ahmed Shah's bestowal 
of a title on Alha Singh, and the real strength of the 
confederacy made it perhaps inferior to the Bunghees 
alone. The Nishaneeas and Shuheeds, scarcely formed 
Misls in the conventional meaning of the term, but 
complementary bodies set apart and honored by all for 
particular reasons.! The Nukeias never achieved a 

• CspUin Murray (flioi>(( Siii.oA, f Perhaps Captain Murray i* 

p. 39. &c. ) i-mms lo haw been the acarcely warranted in making the 

firit who perceived and pointed out Nishaneeas and Shulieeda re|;ular 

the Sikh syiteni of - Mill)." Nei- Mub. Other bodie*, especiairy to 

ther the organization nor the leim ii the westward of the Jehlum, might, 

mentioaed speciiically by Fanter, or with e.)ual reasong hate been held 

Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir to represent sepajste conFederacieiL 

l>avid Ocbterloney considered and Captain Murray, indeed, in tueh 

acted u if " niisl" meant tribe or matters of dLtail, merely expretiea 

race, initead of party or conftdcracy. the local opinioni of the neighbor- 

(!ur D. Ocbterloney to the Govern- bood of the Sutlej. 
ment of India, SOlh December, IS09,) 
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1764. high power or name, and the Dullehwalas and Krora 
^-:-* — ' Singheeas, ao offshoot of the Feizoolapooras, acquired 
nearly all their possessions by the capture of Sirhind; 
and although the last acquired a great reputation, it 
never became predominant over others. 
The origi- The native possessions of the Bunghees extended 
"^iSred north, from thjir dties of Lahore and Amritsir, to the 
poueuioiu Jehlum, and then down that river. The Kuneias dwelt 
of UK Will, i^tween Amritsir and the hills. The Sookerchukeeas 
lived south of the Bunghees, between the Chenab and 
Ravee. The Nukeias held along the Ravee, south- 
west of Lahore. The Feizoolapooreeas possessed tracts 
along the right bank of the Beeas and of the Sutlej, be- 
low its junction. The Alhoowaleeas similarly occupied 
the left bank of the former river. The Dullehwalas 
possessed themselves of the right bank of the Upper 
Sutlej, and the Ramgurheeas lay in between these last 
two, but towards the hills. The Krora Singheeas also 
held lands in the Jalundhur Dooab. The Phoolkeeas 
were native to the country about Soonam and Bhuttinda, 
to the south of the Sutlej, and the Shuheeds and Nish- 
&neeas do not seem to have possessed any villages 
which they did not hold by conquest; and thus these 
two Misis, along with those of Manjha, who captured 
Sirhind, viz. the Bhunghees, the Alhoowaleeas, the 
Dullehwalas, theRamgurheeas, and the Krora Singheeas, 
divided among themselves the plains lying south of the 
Sutlej and under the hills from Feerozpoor to Kufnal, 
leaving to their allies, the Phoolkeeas, the lands between 
Sirhind and Delhi, which adjoined their own possessions 
in Malwa." 
Th» gron The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could 
tiwTikhi, """ster have been variously estimated from seventy 
■nd the thousand to four rimes that amount, and the relative 
■trengUi of strength of each confederacy is equally a subject of 
the Hiib. doubt, t All that is certain is the great superiority of 

• Dr. Macgregor, in hli ITUtory t Forater, in 1783 (Traedi, i. 

o/rt. SiiAi (1, 28. it ), gives «n ah- 333.J, uid the Silih force* were eMi- 

itrtct ofuine of the ordrairy account! mated « SOO.OOa but might be uken 

or« ft* of the Mills. It 200/XX). Browne ( TVorf^ A/m- 
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the Bunghees, and the low position of the Nukeias and )7S4. 

Sookerchukeeas. The first could perhaps assemble ' ■— 

20,000 men, in its widely scattered possessions, and the 
last about a tenth of that number ; and the most mode- 
rate estimate of the total force of the nation may like- 
wise be assumed to be the truest. All the Sikhs were 
horsemen, and among a half barbarous people dwelling 
on plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry 
must ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs 
speedily became famous for the eifective use of the 
matchlock when mounted, and this skill is said to have 
descended to them from their ancestors, in whose hands 
the bow was a fatal weapon. Infantry were almost 
solely used to garrison forts, or a man followed a misl 
on foot, until plunder gave him a horse or the means of 
buying one. Cannon was not used by the early Sikhs, 
and its introduction was very gradual, for its possession 
implies wealth, or an organization both civil and mili- 



iry.' 
Besn 



Asides the regular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious element of Sikhism. 
Tliese were the "Akiilees," the immortals, or rather Tbe order ' 
the soldiers of God, who, with their blue dress and '^ **"■<«*■ 
bracelets of steel, clamed for themselves a direct institu- 
tion by Govind Singh. The Gooroo had called upon Theirorigin 
men to sacrifice every thing for their foith, to leave their ^p'j^^" 
homes and to follow the profession of arms ; but he and action, 
all his predecessors had likewise denounced the inert 
asceticism of the Hindoo sects, and thus the fanatical 

Iralirt Map) about the nme period than 64,000. George Thomu him- 

enumccalea '3/)00 hoisemeD, ind wlf estimmted their itcetiglh at 

25,000 root Twent7 ;ean after- 60,000 hoTK, and 5000 fbuL (Lift, 

warda Colonel Francklin said, in one (j> FroncAfin, p. S74.) 
work (Lift of Shah Alum, note, p. • George Thomiu, giting the sup- 

75.), tliat the Siklu mustered 218,000 posed atiliia of 1800 «.i>., uyi the 

OTalry, and in another book ( Life of tnkhi had 40 piecei of field artillerr. 

Cnnya Themai, note, p. 68,), that (/.i/i, iy FVancA/tii, p. E71.) 
the; could not lead into action mote 
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feeling of a Sikh took a destructive turn. The Akalees 
' formed themselves in their struggle to reconcile warlike 
activity with the relinquishment of the world. The 
meek and humble were satisfied with the assiduous per- 
formance of menial ol^ces in temples, but the 6erce 
enthusiasm of others prompted them to act from time to 
time as the armed guardians of Amritsir, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at the point of the 
sword.* They also took upon themselves something 
of the authority of censors, and, although no leader ap- 
pears to have fallen by their hands for defection to the 
Klialsa, they inspired awe as well as respect, and would 
sometimes plunder those who had offended them or had 
injured the commonwealth. The passions of the Aka- 
lees had full play until Hunjeet Singh became supreme, 
and it cost that able and resolute chief much time and 
trouble, at once to suppress them, and to preserve his 
own reputation with the people. 



• Con.p«r< M«lcolm (Siitclt, p. 


way for the benefit of the commu- 


Ilfi.), who repeat^ and appicentljr 


nity. Thu) the author once Fouiid 




nn Akalee repairing, or rather mak- 


Akilen wen initituted u an nrder 


ing, a road, among preoipitom ravine*. 


by Gooroo Goriiii There is not. 


from the plain of the Sutlej to the 




petty town of Keerilpoor. He 


re«urd, which >hawi that he vL'.lied 


avoided inlercDune with the world 


the Sikh fahti lo be reprewnCed bj 


generally. He was highly exlremeil 


men lealots, and it aeemi dear th»t 


by the people, who left food and 


the clan of men arose a< aUIed in the 


clothing at particular places fur him. 




and bis earnest persevering character 


So BtTong ii the feeling that a 




Sikh (hould work, or haie an occu- 


a Hindoo shepherd boy, who had 


pation, that one who Random the 


adapted part of th> Akilee dress, and 


world, and it not of a warlike torn. 


■poke with awe of the devotee. 


wUl MiU employ him«lf in lome 
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CHAPTER V. 

FBOH THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 6IKH3 TO THE 
A8CENDANGT OF BUNJEET SINGH AND THE ALLIANCE 
WITH THE ENGLISH. 

1765 — 1808-9. 

Ahmed Shah's last invatton of India. — The pre-eminence 
of the Bungkee Confederactf among the Sik/u. — Ttpnoor 
Shah'g expeditions. — The Phoolheea Sikhs in Hurree- 
ana. — Zahita Khan, — The Kuneia Confederacy para' 
mount among the Sikhs. — Muha Singh Soakerchuheea 
becomes conspicuous. — Shah Zumdn's invasions and 
Runjeet Singh's rise. — The Mahrattas under Sindhia 
predominant in Northern India. — General Perron and 
George Thomas. — Alliances of the Mahrattas and 
Sikhs. — Intercourse of the English with the Sikhs. — 
Lord Lake's campaigns against Sindhia and Holkar. — 
First treaty of the English with the Sikhs. — Prepara- 
tions against a French invasion of India, — Treaty of 
alliance with Runjeet Sijigh, and of protection with Cis- 
Suthj Sikh Chief*. 

The Sikhs had mastered the upper plains from Kurnal ne?- 
and Haiisee to the banks of the Jehlum. The neces- " — • — ' 
sity of union was no longer paramount, and rude un- huj^M^n'^ 
taught men are ever prone to give the rein to their «ctiriry bj 
passions, and to prefer their own interests to the shllh^flnii 
welfare of the community. Some dwelt on real or dwrni, 
fancied injuries, and thought the time had come for ^ '-°' 
ample vengeance ; others were moved by local associa* 
tions to grasp at neighboring towns and districts ; and 
the truer Sikh alone at once resolved to extend his 
faith, and to add to the general domain of the Khalsa, 
by complete conquest or by the imposition of tribute. 
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When thus about to arise, after their short repose, 
refreshed and variously inclined, they were again awed 
into unanimity by the final descent of Ahmed Shah. 
That monarch, whose activity and power declined with 
increase of years and the progress of disease, made yet 
another attempt to recover the Punjab, the most fertile 
of his provinces. He crossed the Indus in I7t>7> but 
he avoided Lahore and advanced no further than the 
Sutlej. He endeavoured to conciliate when he could 
no longer overcome, and he bestowed the title of 
Muharaja, and the office of military commander in Sir- 
hind, upon the warlike Ummer Singh, who had suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as chief of Putteeala, or of the 
Malwa Sikhs. He likewise saw a promising ally in 
the Rajpoot chief of Kototch, and he made him his 
deputy in the Jalundhur Dooab and adjoining hills. 
His measures were interrupted by the defection of his 
own troops ; twelve thousand men marched back to- 
wards Caubu), and the Shah found it prudent to follow 
them. He was harassed in his retreat, and he had 
scarcely crossed the Indus before Sher Shah's mountain 
stronghold of Rhotas was blockaded by the Sookerchu- 
keeas, under the grandfather of Runjeet Singh, aided by 
a detachment of the neighbouring Bunghee confederal^. 
The place fell in I708, and the Bunghees almost 
immediately afterwards occupied the country as far as 
Rawil Pindee and the vale of Khanpoor, the Gukkera 
showing but little of that ancient hardihood which 
distinguished them in their contests with invading 
Moghuls.* 

The Bunghees, under Hurree Singh, next marched 
towards Mooltan, but they were met by the Mahometan 
Daoodpotras, who had migrated from Sindh on learn- 
ing Nadir Shah's intention of transplanting them to 
Ghuznee, and had established the principality now 



* Fortter, Travdi, i. 
phinitone, CobAuZ, iL 39 
RniOtet Sinffk, p. 87. ; 



£1- Tmttli, i. 13T.. ind manuscript ac- 
counta coDsullcd by the aullior. 
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known as BuhawulpooT." The chief, Mobarik Khan, i^'"- 
after a parley with Hurree Singh, arranged that the "J"" ' 
neutral town of Pakputtun, held by a Muasulraan saint into wrms 
of eminence, should be the common boundary. Hurree ^'^ Buh*- 
Singh then swept towards Dera Ghazee Khan and the 
Indus, and while thus employed, bis feudatory of 
Goojrat, who had recently taken Rawul Pindee, made 
an attempt to penetrate into Cashmeer by the ordinary Thnatni 
road, but was repulsed with loss. On the Jumna, and *^"'"°"''> 
in the great Dooab, the old Nujeebooddowla was so uidprcM 
hard pressed by Raee Singh Bunghee, who emulated jowia on " 
him as a paternal governor in his neighbouring town <»< Jumiu 
and district of Jugadhree, and by Bugh^l Singh Krora mo!"'"^ 
Singheea, that he proposed to the Mahrattas a joint 
expedition against these new lords. His death, iu 1770, 
put an end to the plan, for his succeeding son had other 
views, and encouraged the Sikhs as useful allies upon 
an emergency. t 

Hurree Singh . Bunghee died, and he was succeeded Jbunda , 
by Jhunda Singh, who carried the power of the Misl m^Bving. 
to its height. He rendered Junimoo tributary, and the •"eMisi 
place was then of considerable importance, for the qcqi, 1770. 
repeated Afghan invasions, and the continued insur- juididdo 
rections of the Sikhs, had driven the transit trade of J^"''*™^ 
the plains to the circuitous but safe route of the hills ; 
and the character of the Rajpoot chief, Runjeet Deo, was 

• When MUir Stub proceedrd (o reguded u Sindhiui Bdotchra, or 

e&UblUh his suthurity in Sindh, ha ■■ Belotchea changed by a long reu- 

fuiind the ancetrtor of the Bubawul- dence in Sindh. In ertablishing 

pool family ■ man of repulation in themaelm on the Sutlej, they re- 

hU native diitrict of Shikarpoor. duced the remaina of the ancient 

The Shah made him the deputy of Lunggaa and Juhyac to further in- 

the upper third nf the pro<ince( hut, u^ificiDce ; but they introduced (he 

becoming ■uspicious of the whole Sindhian hystem of canals of irriga- 

clan, he rewired on removing it 10 tion, and both banks of the river 

Gbuinee. The tribe then migrated helow Pakputtun hearwitnentotheir 

lip tbe Sutlej, and leited landi by original industry and love of agricul- 

furce. Tbe Ilacodpoiris are so called ture. 

from Daood (David), Ibe first of tbe f Tbe tnemtHrs of tbe Bubawul- 

&mily wbo acquired a name. They poor bmily, and manuscript Sikh 

^bulouily irscc their origin to ibe hlFtorie*. Compare also foiitcr. 

Caliph Abbas ; but they may be ZVomJii i. 1 4H. 
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i7Ta— such as gave confidence to traders, and to induce tliem 

^ to flock to his capital for protection. The Puthans of 

KiuMor Kussoor were next rendered tributary, and Jhunda 

reduced to Singh then deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, against 

■abmbidoD, jjooitan . j,„j t}j3(. leader was repulsed and slain by the 

united forces of the joint Afghan governors, and of 

the Buhawulpoor chief. Next year, or in 1772, these 

joint managers qiiarrelled, and as one of them asked 

uidHoui- the assistance of Jhunda Singh, that unscrupulous 

ried"7n2 l^sder was enabled to possess himself of the citadel. 

On his return to the northward, he found that a rival 

claimant of the Junimoo rhiefship had obtained the aid 

of Churrut Singh Sookerchukeea, and of Jaee Singh 

the rising leader of the Kuneia Misl. Churrut Singh 

was killed by the bursting of his own matchlock, and 

Jhunda Jaee Singh was then so base as to procure the assas- 

SnaUfby* sination of Jhunda Singh. Being satisfied with the 

Jim Singh removal of this powerful chief, the Kuneia left the 

^UD^ Jummoo clamant to prosecute his cause alone, and 

entered into a league with the old Jussa Singh Alhoo- 

j«ee Singh waleea, for the expulsion of the other Jussa Singh the 

ju^'singh Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmed Shah's nominal 

Kuiui ex- deputy, Ghumund Chund of Kototch, and other Raj- 

thBc«™ poots of the hills, his tributaries. The Ramgurheea 

penier. Jussa Singh was at last beaten, and he retired to the 

wastes of Hurreeana to live by plunder. At this time, 

or about 177*1 died the Mahometan governor of 

Kanggra. He had contrived to maintain himself in 

independence, or in reserved subjection to Delhi or 

Caubui, although the rising chief of Kototch had long 

desired to possess so famous a stronghold. Jaee Singh 

Kanggra Kuneia was prevailed on to assist him, and the place 

Kune'u"'' ^^^^ ' ''"' ^^^ ^^^^ chose to keep it to himself, and the 

Mill Bbout possession of the imperial fort aided him in his usurp- 

"'*■ ation of Jussa Singh's authority over the surrounding 

Kajas and ITiakoors.* 

* The iniinoiTB of the BiiliBwulpoot chief and manuieript Sikh ac- 
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In the south of the Punjab, the Bunghee Sikhs con- i779_ 
tinned predominant ; they seem to have possessed the . "^' . 
strong fort of Munkehra as well as Mooltan, and to ^ymoor 
have levied exactions from Kalabagh downwards. They shah of 
made an attempt to carry Shooja-abad, a place built by ^J!^"" 
the Afghans on losing Mooltan, but to have fmled. Hoaltan, 
Tymoor Shah, who succeeded his father in 1773i was 
at last induced or enabled to cross the Indus, but his 
views were directed towards Siudh, Buhawulpoor, and 
the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have had no 
thought of a reconquest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-78, two detachments of the Caubul army un- 
successfully endeavored to dislodge the Sikhs trom 
Mooltan, but in the season of 1778-79, the Shah 
marched in person against the place. Ghunda Singh, 
the new leader of the Bunghees, was embroiled with 
other Sikh chiefs, and his lieutenant surrendered the 
citadel after a show of resistance. Tymoor Shah reigned Tjrmoor 
until 1793, but he was fully occupied with Sindhian, f^^^^ 
Cashmeeree, and Oozbek rebellions ; the Sikhs were ^^f" ">"- 
even unmolested in their possession of Rawil Pindee, Dpp„ pu^. 
and their predatory horse traversed the plains of Chutch i»^ « fer m 
up to the walls of Attok.* 1793.' 

In the direction of Hurreeana and Delhi, the young The Phmi. 
Ummer Singh Phoolkeea began systematically to extend J^ ""^ 
and consolit^te his authority. He acquired Sirsa and Mia,i768— 
Futtehabad, his territories marched with those of "^^■ 
Beekaneer and Buhawulpoor, and his feudatories of 
Jeeiid and Kythul possessed the open country around 
Hansee and Rohtuk. He was recalled to his capital of 

Founu. Compare Murrai/'i Rtmjtet ■ Memoirs of the Buhawulpoor 

Singh, p. 38. &e., uid Foraler, TVo- chief, lUid otber manuicript hiatorio. 

vdi. i. 289. 286, 836. Compare Browne, India TracU, iL 

Runjeet Deo. of Jummoo, died in 38. > and Forster, TYacdi, i. S24 ; 

1770 *. D. ElphLnrtone ( Caiiiu/, ii. 303.) m«ke> 

Churrut Singh tu killed scci- 17BI, and not I7T9i the dale of 

dentally, and Jhunda Singh wai the recoTery of lUooltan from the 

aaaaisinaCed, in 1771. Sihht. 

Hurree Singh Bunghee appears 
to hare been killed Ln liattle with Um- 
mer Kngb, of Futleala, about 1T70. 
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i779_ Putteeala, by a final efifort of the Delhi court to re- 
, "^^' , establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An 
Aoeipe- army, headed by the minister of the day, and by 
ditiMi wnt Furkhoonda Bukht, one of the imperial family, marched 
^n^ml '" *« s«f^" 1779-80. Kurnal was recovered; 
Maiwt some payments were promised ; and the eminent Krora- 
177^0. Singheea leader, Bughel Singh, tendered his submis- 
sion. Dehsoo Singh, of Kythul, was seized and 
heavily mulcted, and the army approached Putteeala. 
Ummer Singh promised fealty and tribute, and Bughel 
Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body of Sikhs had marched 
from Lahore, and the Moghul troops retired with pre- 
cipitation to Paneeput, not without a suspicion that the 
succerrtt In cupidity of the minister had been gratified with Sikh 
part only, gold, and had induced him to betray his master's 
timmer interests. Ummer Singh died in 1781, leaving a 
v^tfaia minor son of imbecile mind. Two years afterwards a 
diM, lig]. famine desolated Hurreeaiia; the people perished or 
sought other homes ; Sirsa was deserted, and a large 
tract of country passed at the time from under regular 
sway, and could not afterwards be recovered by the 
Sikhs. • 
^'■iu In the Dooab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Sikhs 

ufNunjceb- ''ather subsidized Zabita Khan, the son of Nujebood- 
ooddowta, dowla, than became his deferential allies. That chief 
inigm on had designs, perhaps, upon the titular ministry of the 
thrmfniBtry empire, and having obtained a partial success over the 
sikb^ imperial troops, he proceeded, in 1776, towards Delhi, 

1776. with the intention of laying siege to the city. But 

when the time for action arrived, he mistrusted his 

Eower ; the emperor, on his part, did not care to provoke 
im too far j a compromise was effected, and he was 
confirmed in his possession of Seharunpoor. On this 

• Minuxript histories, ami Mr. Bnd Shah Nuwai Khan's Ejiitoine 

Ron Bell'a report of 183G. on of Indian Histor;, called Aftrril-i- 

the Bhuttccana boundary. Compare jl/tab !\'ooma. 
FranciliH'i Stah Alum, p. FG. 90., 
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occasion Zabita Khan was accompanied by a bo<iy of 
Sikhs, and he was so desirous of conciliating' them, , 
that he is credibly said to have adopted their dress, to 
have received the Pahul, or initiatory rite, and to have 
taken the new name of Dhurrum Singh.* 

Jussa Singh Ramgurheea, when compelled to fly to ' 
the Punjab by the Kuneia and Alhoowaleea con- \ 
federacies, was aided by Ummer Singh Phoolkeea in 
establishing himself in tne country near Hissar, whence 
he proceeded to levy exactions up to the walls of Delhi. 
In I78I a body of Phoolkeea and other Sikhs marched 
down the Dooab, but they were successfully attacked 
under the walls of Meerut by the imperial commander 
Mirza Shufiee Be^, and Gujput Singh of Jeend was 
taken prisoner. Nevertheless, in 178^, Bughel Singh 
and other commanders were strong enough to propose 
crossing the Ganges, but they were deterred by the 
watchfulness of the Oude troops on the opposite bank. 
The destructive famine already alluded to, seems to have 
compelled Jussa Singh to move into the Dooab, and, in 
I7S5, Rohilkhund was entered by the confederates and 
plundered as far as Chundosee, which is within forty 
miles of Bareilly. At this period Zabita Khan was 
almost con6ned to the walls of his fort of Ghowsgurh, 
and the hill raja of Gurhwal, whose ancestor had re- 
ceived Dara as a refugee in defiance of Aurungzeb, bad 
been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother 
R^poots, in the lower hills westward to the Chenab. 
The Sikhs were predominant from the frontiers of Oude 
to the Indus, and the traveller Forster amusingly 
describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people 
by the appearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls 
of their fort, and the assiduous services and respectful 
attention which the like number of troopers met with from 
the local authorities of Gurhwal, and from the assem- 
bled wayfarers at a place of public reception.t 
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* Compiire Fonter, Trandi, 
385. 1 Browne, Imdia Traeti, ii. S 
■nd FVoBcUiii'* Shah Alum, p. ^3. 

t Forrter, TraviU, ■ -■- ' 



363. 336. and Dote. Compare alio 
FranttH*'! ShoA Abtm, p. 93, 94., 
and the Peni&a epitome tiirrit-i. 
339. Aft ib Nooma. 
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In the Punjab itself Jaee Singh Kuneia continued tore- 
tain a paramount influence. He had taken Muha Singh, 
the son of Churrut Singh Sookerchukeen, under his pro- 
tection, and he aided the young chief in capturing Rus- 
soolnuggur on the Chenab, from a Mahometan family. 
Muha Singh's reputation continued to increase, and, 
about 1784>-8.5, he so far threw off his dependence upon 
Jaee Singh as to interfere in the affairs of Jummoo on 
his own account. His interference is understood to 
have ended in the plunder of the place ; but the wealth 
he had obtained and the independence he had shown, 
both roused the anger of Jaee Singh, who rudely re- 
pelled Muha Singh's apologies and offers of atonement, 
and the spirit of the young chief being fired, he went 
away resolved to appeal to arms. He sent to Jussa 
Singh Ramgurbeea, and that leader was glad of an 
opportunity of recovering his tost possessions. He 
joined Muha Singb, and easily procured the aid of 
Suns&r Chund, the grandson of Ghumund Chund of 
Kototch. The Kuneias were attacked and defeated ; 
Goorbukhsh Singh, the eldest son of Jaee Singh, was 
killed, and the spirit of the old man was effectually 
humbled by this double sorrow. Jussa Singh was re- 
stored to his territories, and Sunsar Chund obtained the 
fort of Kanggra, which his father and grandfather had 
been so desirous of possessing. Muha Singh now be- 
came the most influential chief in the Punjab, and he 
gl»dly assented to the proposition of Sudda Kour, the 
widow of Jaee Singh's son, that the alliance of the two 
families should be cemented by the union of her infant 
daughter with Runjeet Singh, the only son of Muha 
Singh, and who was born to him about 17^0. Muha 
Singh next proceeded to attuck Goojrat, the old Bunghee 
chief of which, Goojer Singh, his father's confederate, 
died in 1791 i but he was himself taken ill during the 
siege, and expired in the beginning of the following 
year at the early age of twenty-seven.* 

* Manuwripl hiMorlei uiil rbronielci. Compare Fonter, TVaacb, 
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Shah Zuman succeeded to the throne of Caubul in 1793— 
the year 1793» and his mind seems always to have been ^"^' 
filled with idle hopes of an Indian empire. In the end g,„^ 2u- 
of 179^ he moved to Hussun Abdal, and sent forward min suc- 
a party which is said to have recovered the fort of Sirone^of''* 
Rhotas ; but the exposed state of his western dominions ciubui, 
induced him to return to Caubul. The rumors of '^^^" 
another Dooranee invasion do not seem to have been 
unheeded by the princes of Upper India, then pressed by 
the Mahrattas and the English. Gholam Mahomed, 
the defeated usurper of Rohtlkhund) crossed the Punjab taviud to 
in 1795-96, with the view of inducing Shah Zuman by'thfRo" 
to prosecute his designs, and he was followed by ag^ents binu uid 
on the part of Asofooddowla of Oude, partly to coun- rfoIdT*' 
teract, perhaps, the presumed machinations of his enemy, i79s-96. 
but mainly to urge upon his majesty that all Maho- 
metans would gladly hml him as a deliverer. The Shah stih zu- 
reached Lahore, in the beginning of 1797i with thirty J^o" 
thousand men, and he endeavored to conciliate the "97- 
Sikhs and to render his visionary supremacy an agree- 
able burden. Several chiefs joined him, but the pro- 
ceedings of his brother Mehmood recalled him before 
he had time to make any progress in settling the coun- 
try, even had the Sikhs been disposed to submit with- 
out a struggle ; but the Sikhs were perhaps less dis- 
mayed than ihe beaten Mahrattas and the ill-informed 
English. The latter lamented, with the Vuzeer of 
Oude, the danger to which his dominions were exposed ; 
they pi-udently cantoned a force at Anoopshuhur in the 
Dooab, and their apprehensions led them to depute a 
mission to Teheran, with the view of instigating the 
Shah of Persia to invade the Afghan territories. Shah 

i. 388., MuTTaf'i Sunjril Siitffh, p. t'lon lo Rohilkhund took place in 

41. 48., ind Uoartntfi^t TVavdi, i. 17S5, u related bj ForMer ( IVuorb, 

l!T. Tim date of 17S5, 17S6, for L 3Se, uole), and Juau Singfa ia 

the reduction of the Kun?iu and Ihe generally admitted lo hive been en- 

restoration of Jiisw Singh, &r., is gaged in it, being then ia banieh- 

preferred to IT8S, which ii given hj meut. 
Murray, partly becauae the expedi- 
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1798,1799. Zunian renewed his invasion in 1798; abody^offive 

' ■ — ' thousand men, sent far in advance, was attacked and 

Tbe^shaba ^jgpgrsed on the Jehlum, but he entered Lahore with- 
nureh to out Opposition, and renewed his measures of mixed con- 
ms^ ciliation and threat He found an able but doubtful 
partizan in Nizamooddeen Khan, a Puthau of Kus- 
soor, who had acquired a high local reputation, and he 
was employed to coerce such of the Sikhs, including 
the youthful Ruujeet Singh, as pertinaciously kept aloof. 
7%e^ distrusted the Shah's honor; but Nizamooddeen 
distrusted the permanence of his power, and he pru- 
dently forbore to proceed to extremities against neigh- 
bors to whom he might soon be left a prey. Some 
resultless skirmishing took place, but the designs of 
Mehmood, who had obtained the support of Persia, 
again withdrew the ill-fated king to the west, and he 
^^"J^ quitted Lahore in the beginning of 1799. During this 
to emi- second invasion the character of Runjeet Singh seems 
"""^ to have impressed itself, not only on other Sikh leaders, 
but on the Dooranee Shab. He coveted Lahore, which 
was associated in the minds of men with the possession 
of power, and, as the king was unable to cross his 
heavy artillery over the flooded Jehlum, he made it 
known to the aspiring chief that their transmission 
would be an acceptable service. As many pieces of 
cannon as could be readily extricated were sent after 
>nit obtainj the Shah, and Runjeet Singh procured what he wanted, 
iMion a royal investiture of the capital of the Punjab. Thence- 
fromthc forward the history of the Sikhs gradually centres in 
kins, 1799. their great Muharaja; but the revival of the Mahratta 
power in Upper India, and the appearance of the En- 
glish on the scene, require that the narrative of his 
achievements should be somewhat interrupted.* 

* ElphinMone iCavhul ii. 308.) the defeated Roh ilia chief, and the 

Mates that Shah Zuman va* eiboited minion ot the Vuieer of Oude, *r« 

to undertake hia eipedilion of 1795, giran on the authority of the Buha. 

by a refugee prince of Delhi, and wulpoor ftmily annals, and from the 

eocouraged in it by Tippoo Suoltan. nme source may be added an inlei^ 

llie Journey of Gholim Mahomed, change of daputatiooi on the part of 
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The abilities of Madhajee Sindhia restored the power ]llt~ 

of the Mahrattas in Northern India, and the discipHne ■ 

of his regular brigades seemed to place his administra- ^be power 

tion on a iirm and lasting basis. He mastered Agra rettaTundcr 

in 1785, and was made deputy vicegerent of the em- simihia in 

pire by the titular emperor. Shah Alum. He entered indi^i785. 

at the same time into an engagement with the confede- sindtUB'H 



thirds and the "Khalsa" the remainder.* This alli- 
ance was considered to clearly point at the kingdom of 
Otfde, which the English were bound to defend, and 
perhaps to affect the authority of Delhi, which they 
wished to see strong ; but the schemes of the Mahratta 
were for a time interrupted by the Rohilla, Gholam 
Qadir, This chief succeeded his father Zabita Khan in 
1785, and had contrived, by an adventurous step, to be- 
come the master of the emperor's person a little more 
than a year afterwards. He was led on from one Gnoiam 
excess to another, till at last, in 1788, he put out the Sf^l'L 

p H • A ' 11 II 1 blinds Squ 

eyes of his unfortunate sovereign, plundered the palace Aium, 
in search of imaginary treasures, and declared an un- "^^- 
heeded youth to be the successor of Akber and Aurung- 
zeb. These proceedings facilitated Sindhia's views, nor sindbu 
was his supremacy unwelcome in Delhi after the atro- ^jJ^qj 
cities of Gholam Qadir and the savage Afghans. His curb* tbe 
regular administration soon curbed the predatory Sikhs, ^^ 
and instead of allies they found that they would merely 
be tolerated as dependants or as servants. Raee 
Singh, the patriarchal chief of Jugadhree, was retained 
for the time as farmer of considerable districts in the 
Dooab, and, during ten years, three expeditions of exac- 

Sh>h Zuman md Sindhia, Ihe en- on the eierlions made by their go- 

*of9. ai in Ihe other iiutimce, having TernmcnE lo protect their pledged 

pBHed ihrnugb Bubairiilpoor town, ally from the norlljern irnaders. 

A Hiipicion of the complicity of Nevertheless, the sUiEments of the "^ 

Asofboddoirla, of Lucknoir, does Bahsirulpuar chronic] ei on the lub. 

not M«m to hive occurred to the ject Kem in every way credible. 

EngVnh hiitoriutt, who rather dilate * Brovne, Itidia Traett, ii. 39. 
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and Per. 



- tion were directed against Putteeala and other states 
__, in the province of Sirhind. Putteeala was managed 
with some degree of prudence by Nanoo Mult, the Hin- 
doo Deewan of the deceased Ummer Singh, but he 
seems to have trusted for mihtary support to Bugh^ 
Singh, tlie leader of the Krora Singheeas, who contrived 
to m^ntain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious 
mediator, and partly by helping Putteeala in levying 
contributions on weaker brethren, in aid of the Moghiu 
and Mahratta demands, which could neither be readily 
met nor prudently resisted.* 
I General Perron succeeded his countryman DeBoigue, 

*'*' in the command of Dowlut Rao Sitidhia's largest r^u- 
i'. lar force, in the year 1797, and he was soon after ap- 
*" pointed the Muharaja's deputy in Northern India. His 
797. ambition surpassed his powers ^ but his plans were 
nevertheless systematic, and he might have temporarily 
extended his own, or the Mahratta, authority to Lahore, 
had not Sindhia's influence been endangered by Holkar, 
and had not Perron's own purposes been crossed by the 
hostility and success of the adventurer George Thomas. 
This Englishman was bred to the sea, but an eccen- 
tricity of character, or a restless love of change, caused 
him to desert from a vessel of war at Madras in iJSl 
-82, and to take military service with the petty chiefs 
of that presidency. He wandered to the north of 
India, and in 1787 he was employed by the well known 
Begum Sumroo, and soon rose high in favor with that 
lady. In six years he became dissatisfied, and entered 
the service of Apa Kunda Rao, one of Sindhia's prin- 
cipal officers, and under whom De Boigne had fonned 
his first regiments. While in the Mahratta employ, 
Thomas defeated a party of Sikhs at Kurnal, and he 
performed various odier services ; but seeing the dis- 
tracted state of the country, he formed the not im- 
practicable scheme of est^lishing a separate authority 
of his own. He repaired the crumbling walls of the 
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once important Hansee, he assembled soidiers about it98— 



: giiDS, and deliberately proceeded to acquire 



isoo. 



territory. Perron was apprehensive of bis power — the Oeorgo 
more so, perhaps, as Thomas was encouraged by Holkar, ^J^^JIjJJ^ 
and supported by Lukwa Dada and other Mahrattas, hinueifRt 
who entertained a great jealousy of the French com- f^T*" 
muidant.* 

In 1799i Thomas invested the town of Jeend, be- tnd tagt^* 
longing to Bhag Singh, of the Phoolkeea confederacy. 1^^"^ 
The old chief, Bugh^ Singh Krora Singheea, and the siktu, 
Amazonian sister of the imbecile Raja of Putteeala, "**■ 
relieved the place, but they were repulsed when they 
attacked Thomas on his retreat to Hansee. In 1800 
Thomas took Futtehabad, which had been deserted 
daring the famine of I'JSS, and subsequently occupied 
by the predatory Bhuttees of Hurreeana, then rising 
into locsl repute, notwithstanding the e£forts of the 
Putteeala chief, who, however, affected to consider 
them as his subjects, and gave them some aid against 
Thomas. Putteeala was the next object of Thomas's 
ambition, and he was encouraged by the temporary 
secession of the sister of the chief ; but the aged Tara 
Singh of the Dullehn-ala confederacy, interfered, and 
Thomas had to act with caution. He obtained, never- Thomu 
theless, a partirf success over Tara Singh, he received ^^^ 
the submission of the Puthans of Malerh Kotia, and he Loodiuii, 
was welcomed as a deliverer by the converted Ma- ^^°^' 
hometans of Raeekot, who had held Loodiana for some 
time, and all of whom were equally jealous of the Sikhs. 
At this time Sahib Singh, a Behdee of the race of oppowd by 
Kanuk, pretended to religious inspiration, and, having giogi, 
collected a large force, he invested Loodiana, took the Bebdce, 
town of Malerh KotIa, and called on the English ad- 
venturer ■ to obey him as the true representative of the 
Sikh prophet. But Sahib Singh could not long impose 
even on his countrymen, and he had to retire across the 
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1801— Satlej. Thomas's situation was not greatly improved 

■ '"°^ . by the absence of the Behdee, for the combination 

RetitM to ag^nst him was general, and he retired from the neigh- 

^l^'raT* borhood of Loodiana towards his stronghold of Hansee. 

muurg He again took the field, and attacked Sufeedon, an old 

^DdM. ^""^ belonging to the chief of Jeend. He was repulsed, 

but the place not appearing tenable, it was evacuated, 

and he obtained possession of it. At this time he is 

said to have had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to 

have possessed a territory yielding about 450,000 

■ rupees, two-thirds of which he held by right of seizure, 

and one-third as a Mahratta feudatory ; but he had 

Thomu n- rejected all Perron's overtures with suspicion, and Per- 

"^^•'- ron was resolved to crush him. Thomas was thus 

tures Biid forced to come to terms with the Sikhs, and he wished 

'™"^.^„, it to appear that he had en?ag'ed them on his side 

(inu, 1801. ■ '-A II *^ii 1 ■ I. - 

against ferron ; but they were realty desirous oi getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least 
their subjection, and the alacrity of Putteeala in the 
Mahratta service induced a promise, on the part of the 
French commander, of the restitution of the conquests 
of Ummer Singh in Hurreeana. After twice beating 
back Perron's troops at points sixty miles distant, 
surrrndcn Thomas was Compelled to surrender in the be^uning 
TeosT'"' "^ 1802, and he retired into the British provinces, 

where he died in the course of the same year.* 
The M«h- Perron had thus far succeeded. His lieutenant, by 



ratUaur 



' name Bourquin, made a progress through the Cis- 
paramount Sudej States to levy contributions, and the commander 
sikh"'rf" lii™self dreamt of a dominion reaching to the Afghan 
sirhind, hiUs, and of becoming as independent of Sindhia as 
that chief was of the Peshwah.t He formed an en- 

• See generally FrancUiH'i Lift of FulteeaU vrnted the »«le of Pinjor, 

TTiomat, and p. 91. &c. of Major with i» hinging girdein, not, how- 

Smilh'i Skrieh of Rt^ar Corpt in ever, without the (id of Bourquin, 

/»rfio> Slattt. The Sikh ucounti the deputy of Perron. 

Mtribute man J exploits to the alrter -f Malcolm {SkrUk, p. l06.)conn- 

of (he Raja of Pulleeala, and among den that Perron could niily haxe 

tbem an expedition into tbe hill ter- nduced the Siklu, and maMercd the 

111017 "^ N^un, tbe rtata from which Pui^ab. 
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gagement with Runjeet Singh for a joint expedition to isoa. 
the Indus, and for a partition of the country south of ^^^^ ' 
Lahore*; but Holkar had given a rude shock to Sind* fbnntmii 
hia's power, and Perron had long evaded a comphance ^IJ^^* 
with the Muharaja's urgent calls for troops to aid him jeet singh, 
where support was most essential. Sindhia became 
involved with the English, and the interested hesitation lo iii>- 
of Perron was punished by his supercession. He was g'J^a^^^ 
not able, or he did not try, to recover his authority by 
vigorous military operations; he knew he had com- 
mitted himself, ancf he effected his escape from the fi«« to 
suspicious Mahrattas to the safety and repose of the tbenafHsr' 
British territories, which were then about to be ex- with the 
tended by the victories of Delhi and Laswaree, of Assye jsogT""* 
and Argaum.t 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the agents E^»t intcT. 

of the infant company of English merchants were vex- ^"^gn,], 

atiously detained at the imperial court by the insur- wuh the 

rectioD of the Sikhs under Bunda, and the discreet ^ '' 

" factors," who were petitioning for some trading privi- to Femkb- 

leges, perhaps witnessed the heroic death of the national '*"^'' 

Singht, the soldiers of the " Khalsa," without compre- thecam- 

bending the spirit evoked by the genius of Govind, and i*^ 

without dreaming of the broad fabric of empire about Bunda, 

to be reared on rfieir own patient labours. 1^ Forty i^'6->'- 
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■jnlDit tbe 
Sikbi, 



years afterwards, the merchant Omichand played a 
conspicuous part in the revolution which was crowned 
]ty the battle of Plassey ; but the sectarian Sikh, the 
fvorldly votary of Nanuk, who used religion as a ^arb 
(tf outward dBcorum, was outwitted by the audacious 
falsehood of Clive ; he quailed before the stem scorn of 
the English conqueror, and he perished the victim of 
his own base avarice.* In IVS* the prt^ess of the 
genuine Sikhs attracted the notice of Hastings, and he 
seems to have thought that the presence of a British 
agent at the court of Delhi might help to deter them 
from molesting the Vizier of Oudct But the Sikhs 
had learnt to dread others as well as to be a cause of 
fear, and shortly afterwards they asked the British Re- 
sident to enter into a defensive alliance against the 
Mahrattaa, and to accept the services of thirty thousand 
horsemen, who had posted themselves near Delhi to 
watch the motions of Sindhia.t The English had then 
a slight knowledge of a new and distant people, and an 
estimate, two generations old, may provoke a smile from 
the protectors of Lahore. " The Sikhs," says Colonel 
Francklin, " are in their persons tall, .... their aspect 
is ferocious, and their eyes piercing ; . . . . they re- 
semble the Arabs of the Euphrates, but they speak the 
language of the Afghans ; . . . . their collected army 
amounts to 250,000 men, a terrific force, yet from 
. want of union not much to be dreaded."§ The judifuous 
and observing Forster put some confidence in similar 
statements of their vast array, but he estimated more 
surely than any other early writer, the real character of 

and an Engliibnuin appcu at chain- and JFniiujUiVf SiaA Almm, p. 115, 

pioDi for the hand of a rojial danuel. 116. 

to be Taitquuhed, of courae, b; the t Aulwr*! Riu and Pngrtti ofA» 

btio of tb« tale. BritUk Fotatr in India, iL 36, ST. 

* 'Hiat OmidiaDd was a Sikh, ii llie ehivf irbo made the overtuna 

giTCn on tbt authoritr of Fonter, vai Dooltcha Singh oT Rudovr OD 

TVstdi, i. S3T. That he died of a the Jumna, «bo afterwarda entcrtd 

broken heart, it doubted b^ Profenoi ffindhia'i teniee. Compare fVwiCjt- 

Wilaan. (Milli, India, iiL 193. note, tu'i SMah Alnm, p. TB., note, 

tdition 1840.) g FTVicklia'>5ieA/«Hn,p.75. TT, 

t Brown*, hdia Hvett, iL 99, 30. TB. 
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the Sikha, and the remark of 1783, that an able chief iBos— 
would probably attain to absolute power on the ruins . '^^' . 
of the rude commonwealth, and become the terror of 
his neighbors, has been amply borae out by the career 
of Runjeet Singh.* 

The battle of Delhi was fou^t on the 11th Sep- sikbsop. 
tember, 1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an J^J^ 
army which the speedy capture of Allygurh had taken at Delhi, 
by surprise, t TTie Mahrattas were overthrown, and '^^" 
the Sikhs dispersed, but the latter soon afterwards The sikhi 
tendered their allegiance to the British commander. ^n^ae?uirfr 
Among the more important chiefs whose alliance, or >iiFKiuicc 
whose occasional services were accepted, were Bhaee ^^* ^' 
Lai Singh of Kythul, who had witnessed the success 
of Lord LiJce, Bhag Singh the patriarchal chief of Thechirb 
Jeend, and, after a time, Bhungga Singh the savage "^^^'^i 
master of Thunehsir.t The victory of Laswaree was 
fought within two months, and the Mahratta power 
seemed to be annihilated in Northern India. The old 
blind emperor Shah Alum was again flattered with the siuh Aiura 
semblance of kingly power, his pride was soothed by ^^^^^ 
the demeanor of die conqueror, and, as the Moghul tbraidam. 
name was still imposing, the feelings of the free but 
loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by the bestowal 
of a tide which declared an English nobleman to be 
" the sword of the state " of the great Tamerlane. § 

The enterprising Jeswunt Rao Holkar, had by this The En- 
time determined on the invasion of Upper India, and the %i^ h™ 
retreat of Colonel Monson buoyed him up with hopes k". "so*- 
of victory and dominion. Delhi was invested, and the ' 
Dooab was filled with troops ; but the successful defence 
of the capital by Sir David Ochterloney, and the reverse 
of Deeg, drove the great marauder back into R^- 

* FonMr^ TVoMb, u. SW. See | Maanicnpt Memoranda of Pcr- 
alxi p. 3S4., There he mjb the Stfchi lonal Imjuiiiei. 

hadruied in the Por^abaaDlidnruc- S Mill's Hitlory of BHHtli India, 
ture of religion. Wileon'i editlciD, tL SIO. 

t Major Smith's Jtconl of Regu- 
lar Corp* in Indian Statu, p. 31. 

K 4 
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iso:;. pootaiia. During these operations a British detachment, 
" ■ ' under Colonel Burn, was hard pressed at Shamlee, 
raoaUy Me Dear SeharunpooF, and the opportune assistance of Lai 
EiShh^nd *'"&** *>*" Kythul and Bhag Singh of Jeend, con- 
mvicrgoad trihuted to its ultimate relief.* The same Sikh chiefs 
•*"'"• deserved and received the thanks of Lord Lake for 
attacking and killing one £eka Rao, a Mahratta com- 
mander who had taken up a position between Delhi 
and Paneeput ; but others were disposed to adhere to 
their sometime allies, and Sher Singh of Booreea fell 
in action with Ck)lonel Burn, and the conduct of Goor- 
dut Singh of Ladwa induced the British general to 
deprive him of his villages in the Dooab, and of the 
town of Kurnal.t 
Hoikarre- In 1805, Holkar and Ameer Khan again moved 
JJ^^^ij^ northward, and proclaimed that they would be joined 
Sutitj, by the Sikhs, and even by the Afghans ; but the rapid 
'^*' movements of Lord Lake converted their advance into 
Deuyi It a retreat or a flight. They delayed some time at Pnt- 
Puiteesu. teeala, and they did not fail to make a pecuniary profit 
out of the differences then existing between the imbe- 
cile Raja and his wifet ; but when the English army 
reached the neighborhood of Kurnal, Holkar continued 
his retreat towards the north, levjring contributions 
where he could, but without being joined by any of the 
Haiti n Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states. In the Punjab it- 
butriiii'in self, he ia represented to have induced some to adopt 
gaining his cause, but Runjeet Singh long kept aloof, and when 
jtet Singh. *t Isst he met Holkar at Amritsir, the astute young 
chief wanted aid in reducing Kussoor before he would 

* Manuicript memocaniila. Bolb ) Ameer Khin, in his jtfcnoiVi 

thi* aid in 1804, and the opposition (p. 276.), says characteristically, that 

of the Kkhs at Delhi, in 1803, Beem Holkar remarked to him, on obterr- 

to hare escaped the notice of English ing the lilljr difTcrence* between the 

obwtieri, or to have been thought It«JB and the Ranee, " God has aa- 

undeaerriDg of record by English luredly sent ui these two pigeons to 

historiani. {MUTi Riilarf, tI. 503. pluck; do yon espouse the cause of 

592., edition 184a) the one, while 1 take up with the 

t MBDuscripE memoranda of writ- other," 
ten documents and of peraonal in* 
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give the Mahrattas any assistance a^nst the English, isos— 

Ameer Khan would wish It to be helieved, that he was . '^^ . 
unwilling to be a party to an attack upon good Maho- 
metans, and it is certain that the perplexed Jeswunt 

Rao talked of hurrying on to Peshawur ; but Lord Lake Hoik«- 

was in force on the banks of the BeeaSi the political 1^,^, ^y, 

demands of the British commander were moderate, and, ''^<= ^n- 

on the 24th December, 1805, an arrangement was marches to 

come to, which allowed Holkar to return quietlv to theBouth, 

*-. , 1 1 J- • '' 1S05-6. 

Central India.* 

Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two Friendly 
chiefs, Lai Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have Ehe*Engii«h 
already been mentioned, and at Putteeala he was wel- i<tii the 
comed by the weak and inoffensive Sahib Singh, who sirhmd 
presented the keys of his citadel, and eitpatiated on his laoa-s. 
devotion to the British government. Bhag Singh was 
the maternal uncle of Runjeet Singh, and his services 
were not unimportant in determining that calculating 
leader to avoid an encounter with disciplined battalions 
and a trained artillery. Runjeet Singh is believed to 
have visited the British camp in disguise, that he might 
himself witness the military array of a leader who had 
successively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkart, and 
he was, moreover, too acute to see any permanent advan- 
tage in linking his fortunes with those of men reduced 
to the condition of fugitives. Futteh Singh Alhoo- 
waleea, the grand nephew of Jussa Singh Kullal, and 
the chosen companion of the future Muharaja, was the 
medium of intercourse, and an arrangement was soon Formal en. 
entered into, with *' Sirdars" Runjeet Singh and Futteh f^J^^l^i^ 
Singh jointly, which provided that Holkar should be wiui Run- 
compelled to retire from Amritsir, and that so long as |^'^ futteh 
the two chiefs conducted themselves as friends, the singh 
English government would never form any plans for ^"^^ 
the seizure of their territories.! Lord Lake entered 

* Compare Amitr lOuut't Maaoiri, f ^^ Mooraroft, Trandt, i. 103. 
p. 375. S85., and Murray't Stagett \ See the treat; lUeir, Appendix 
Singh, p. 57. 4c. VII. 
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1804. into a friendly correspondence with Sunsar Chund, of 
^p^^ Kototch, who was imitating* Runjeet Singh by bringing 
g]ish cor- the petty hill chiefs under subjection ; but no engage- 
^f E^- ™cnt was entered into, and the British commander re- 
ur chund turned to the provinces by the road of Ambola and 
of Kototch. Kurnal.- 

Tbi sixha The connection of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh 

RKii^rdM chiefs of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of 

vinuaiijr de- some had been opportune and valuable. Immediately 

the^gtiah sf'*'" the battle ofDelhi, Bh^ Singh of Jeend, was up- 

by Lord held in a jagheer which he possessed near that city, 

and in 1804< another estate was conferred jointly on 

him uid his friend Lai Singh of Kythul. In 1806, 

diese leaders were further rewarded with life grants, 

yieliUng about 11,000/. a year, and Lord Lake was 

understood to be willing to have given them ^e districts 

of Hansee and Hissar on the same terms ; but these 

almost desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable. 

Other petty chiefs received rewards corresponding with 

their services, and all were assured that they should 

continue to enjoy the territorial possessions which they 

held at the time of British interference, without being 

liable to the payment of tribute. These declarations or 

Arrangements were made when the policy of Lord 

lanrue- Wetlesley was suffering under condemnation; the reign 

nude t)ind. of the English was to be limited by the Jumna, a formal 

inginfcrm, treaty with Jeypoor was abrogated, the relations of the 

Indian government with Bhurtpoor were left doubtful* 

and, although nothing was made known to the Sikh 

chiefs of Sirhind, their connection with the English 

came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the red- 

procal benefits of alliance.t 

* The public recordi show tlmt * f Tlie original granU to Jeend, 

zte»swrit«r wn muntaiiied for lome and Kjthul, and otherB, and alio 

time in Kolotch, aad Ibe correapond- aimilar paprn of umimnee, are care* 

ence about SunB&r Chund leavea the fully prCHrved by the leveral fami> 

impreaaioa that Runjeet Singli could Ilea; and the Tarioui Kngliah docu- 

never wholly forget the R^a'n orlgi' meats abow that Bhag Kngb, of Jeend, 

n«l luperiority, nor the EnftlishdlTcst «« alwaji regarded with much kind- 

themaelvei of a feeling that he wis lineas by Lord Lake, Kr John Mal- 

iDdependcnt of Lahore. colm, and Sir Dand Ochmloiie]'. 
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It is DOW necessary to return to Runjeet Sing'h, i7ss— 
whose authority had gradually become predominant . '^"^ . 
among the Sikh people. His first object was to master RMmpect 
Lahore from the incapable chiefs of the Bunghee confe- ^^'J,^^ 
deracy who possessed it, and before Shah Zuman had Runjeet 
been many months gone, effect was given to his grant ^'"8''"*»* 
by a dexterous mixture of force and artifice. Runjeet sio^h nus- 
Singh made Lahore his capital, and, with the aid of the tenLahore, 
Kuneia (or Gbunnee) confederacy, he easily reduced 
the whole of the Bunghees to submission, although ^''^*^" 
th^ were aided by Nizamooddeen Khan, of Kussoor. Mbi and 
In 1801-2 the Putban had to repent his rashness; his ^'^^^ 
strongholds were difBcult of capture, but he found it isoi-s. 
prudent to become a feudatory, and to send his best 
men to follow a new master. Af^er this success Run- 
jeet Singh went to bathe in the holy pool of Turrun 
Taron, and, meeting with Futteh Singh Alhoowaleea, auio bim. 
he conceived a friendship for him, as has been men- Kirmui 
tioned, and went through a formal exchange of turbans, siagh 
^mbolical of brotherhood. During 1802 the allies Aihoowa. 
took Amritsir from the widow of the last Bunghee . 
leader of note, and, of their joint spoil, it fell to the singh »c- 
share of the master of the odier capital of the Sikh l'^,^'. 
couDtry. In 1803, Sunsar Chund, of Kototch, in pro- 
secution of his schemes of aggrmidizement, made two 
attempts to occupy portions of the fertile Dooab of Ja- 
lundhur, but he was repulsed by Runjeet Singh and 
his confederate. In 1804 Sunsar Chund again quitted udcon- 
his hills, and captured Hosheearpoor and Bijwara ; but Mr^hund 
Runjeet Singh's approach once more compelled him to tnthehUb, 
retreat, and he soon afterwards became involved with ,i,o bt' 
the Goorkhas, a new people in search of an empire """*" i"- 
wbich should comprise the whole range of Himmala.* ^e Ooor- 



kbu. 



* Compare Marrof'i RmjtM Singh, jeet Singb, uh] tint of the fornier 

p.Sl.SS, wuprbteil in 1834, vitb ■ few eor- 

Cqitoin Mumji the political tectioDS and addition*, and wme 

agent at An)baia,aDd Captun Wade, notei, by Ur. Thobj Piintep, secre- 

tbe political agent at Loodiana, eacb tary to the Indian GoreniTaeat. The 

wrote a DarrstiTB of the life of Run- author hai oot teen Captain Wade'g 
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1803— In littie more than s year after Shah Zuman quitted 
" ■ the Punjab, he was deposed and bUnded by his brother 
Shah Zu- Mehmood, who was in his turn supplanted by a third 
^^^^ brother. Shah Shooja, in the year 18U3. These revo- 
shah Heh- lutious hastened the fall of the exotic empire of Ahmed 
theDtwrs. Shah, and Runjeet Singh was not slow to try his arms 
nee empire against the Weakened Dooranee governors of districts 
weakened; ^^j provinces. In 1804i-5 he marched to the west- 
R^jMt" ward ; he received homage and presents from the Ma- 
stngh pro- hometans of Jhung and Saheewal, and MozuSer Khui, 
w^h.wnt' *'^ Mooltan, successfully deprecated an attack by rich 
oTttae Pun- offering. Runjeet Singh had felt his way and was 
jib, 1805. gatigfied ; he returned to Lahore, celebrated the fesdval 
of the Holee in his capital, and then went to bathe in 
the Ganges at Hurdwar, or to observe personally the 
aspect of afiairs to the eastward of the Punjab. To- 
wards the close of 180.5, he made another western in- 
road, and added weight to the fetters already imposed 
Rtturni to on the proprietor of Jhung ; but the approach of Holkar 
Hoikar'tsp- and Amecr Khan recalled, first, Futteh Singh, aodafter- 
proarh, wards himself, to the proper city of the whole Sikh 
people. The danger seemed imminent, for a famed 
leader of the dominant Mahrattas was desirous of bring- 
ing down an Afghan host, and the English army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a power of unknown 



report, or namdTe, but he belleTea doo, ire tbc best known, and mi; be 

tbat it, «eu in & gremter degree than had for purcbiae. Tbt inquiriea of 

CaptaiiD Murray'!, wH fiiunded on Capt. Wade, in eipecial, were exlen- 

personal recolleciiona and on oral >i*e, and to both officen the public 

report, rather than on contemporary in indebted fbr the prewrtation of ■ 

English documents, which re6ecied continuoui nairative of Runjeet 

the opiniona of the time*, and which Singh'a actions. 

eiialed in sufficient abundance after The latter portion of the preient 

leOi espenally. The two narratiies chapter, and also chapten Ti. and Tii 

in question were, indeed, mainly pre- follow ytrj cloaely the author's nar- 

pared from accounta drawn up by ntiiea of the Biitish conneetioD with 

intelligent Indiana, at the requisition tlie Sikba, drawn up fin GoTeTament, 

of the English functionaries, and of a use which he trusts may be made, 

these the ehroniclei of Boola Shah, without any impropriety, of an un- 

■ Mahometan, and Sohun Lit, a Hin- printed paper of hia own writing. 
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views and resources, had reached the neighborhood of leos. 
Amritsir.* ' ' ' 

A formal council was held by the Sikhs ; but a por- a. sikh 
tion only of their leaders were present. The singleness mutt^i* 
of purpose, the confident belief in the aid of God, which nation*! 
had animated mechanics and shepherds to resent perse- ^^. 
cudon, and to triumph over Ahmed Shah, no longer 
possessed the minds of their descendants, boru to com- 
parative power and affluence, and who, like rude and 
ignorant men broken loose from all law, gave the rein 
to their grosser passions. Their ambition was personal 
and their desire was for worldly enjoyment. The genuine but the 
spirit of Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the ™t^*'"' 
peasant to reproduce itself in another form ; the rude found de- 
system of mixed independence and confederacy, was un- ^i^/"** 
suited to an extended dominion ; it had served its ends 
of immediate agglomeration, and the ** Misls '* were in 
effect dissolved. The mass of the people remained 
satisfied with their vill^e freedom, to which taxation and 
inquisition were unknown; but the petty chiefs and their 
paid followers, to whom their faith was the mere ex- 
pression of a conventional custom, were anxious for pre- 
datory licence, and for additions to their temporal power 
Some were willing to join the English, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Mahrattas, and all 
had become jealous of Runjeet Singh, who alone was mdasiiisie 
desirous of excluding the stranger invaders, as the great ^^^ 
obstacles to his own ambition of founding a military Tirtuaii? 
monarchy which should ensure to the people the con- ^""t^ '" 
genial occupation of conquest. In truth, Runjeet Singh or Runjeet 
l^wred, with more or less of intelligent design, to give ^^^ 
unity and coherence to diverse atoms and scattered 
elements ; to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state, or commonwealth, as Govind had 
developed a sect into a people, and had given application 
and purpose to the general institutions of Nanuk.t 
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I80S. Holkar retired, and Runjeet Siagh, as has been men- 

gjjjj^j tioned, entered into a vague but friendly alltaoce with 

siogb Inter, the BHtish Government. Towards the close of die 

^no/^ same year, he waa invited to interfere in a quarrel be- 

sikh< of tween the chief of Naba and the raja of Putteeala, and 

i8oa"^' '* would be curious to trace, whether the English 

authorities bad first refused to mediate in the dispute in 

consequence of the repeated instructions to avoid all 

connection with powers beyond the Jumna. Bunjeet 

Takra Loo. Siugh cTosscd the Sutiej, and took Loodiana from the 

isoe' declining Mahometan family which had sought the 

protection of the adventurer George Thomas. The 

place was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhag Singh of 

Jeend, and as both Jeswunt Singh of Naba, whom he 

bad gone to aid, and Sahib Singh of Putteeala, whom 

he had gone to coerce, were glad to be rid of his 

andreceivM destructive arbitration, he retired with the present of a 

^d'p^i- piece of artillery and some treasure, and went towards 

tMiii. the hills of Kanggra, partly that he might pay his 

superstitious devotions at the natural flames of Jow^ 

Mookhee." 

suiuBT At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sunsar 

m'ot)^ Chund of Kototch had brought him into fatal collision 

khu, 1805. with tile Goorkhas. That able chief might have given 

life to a confederacy against the common enemies of all 

the old mountain principalities, who were already levy- 

Bunsir ing tribute in Gurhwal : but Sunsar Chund, in lus 

Oiuod imd jggipe f^r supremacy, had reduced the chief of Kuhloor, 

tbu or or tielaspoor, to the desperate expedient ot uirowmg 

dri'*''"to himself on the support of the Nepal commander. 

the north Ummer Singh Th&pa gladly advanced, and, notwith- 

w"i80B^ standing the gallant resistance offered by the young 

among the Sikhs at the time of Lord bj open forcse, in the aSkin of the 

Lmke'B expedition. Compara Mur- MiJwa 8ilih>, and the letten of Sir 

Tsy't Rxrjiti Singh, p. 57, SB. DiTid Oeblerlonef , of 1 4th Feb., iitd 

• SeeMiuTny'i Biinjiet Siiyh, p. 7th Msrdi, 1809, and flOth July, 

59, 60. The letter of Sir Charla IBIl, ihov thitthe Engtiih engaga- 

Meteille to Government, of the 17ch ment« of 1805, with the Putteeala 

June, 1809, thom that Runjeet and other ehieb,. vera virtual); at an 

SiDgh waa not atroiig enoush at the end, » far aa regarded the icoiproeal 

time in qutatiop, 1806> (o interfere, benefiti of alliance. 
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chief of Nalagurh, Sunsar Chund's coadjutor in his own la 07. 
agressions, the Goorkha authority was introduced be- ' ■ ' 
tween the Sutlej and Jumna before the end of 1805, 
during which year Uminer Singh crossed the former 
river and laid siege to Kanggra. At the period of and the 
Runjeet Singh's visit to Jowala Mookhee, Sunsar ^1^*^ 
Chundwas witling to obtain his aid; but, as the fort was Kanggra. 
strong and the sacrifices required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrange- 
ment was then come to for the expulsion of the new 
enemy." 

In I8O7, Runjeet Singh first directed his attention Hunjeet 
to Kussoor, which was again rebellious, and the rela- p^fox^Pa 
tive independence of which caused him disquietude, ihancUeF 
although its able chiei^ Nizamooddeen, had been dead 1507'^*°°'' 
for some time ; nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling 
that the reduction of a large colony of Puthans, and the 
annexation of the mythological rival of Lahore, would 
add to his own merit and importance. The place was 
invested by Runjeet Singh, and by Jodh Singh Ramgur- 
heea, the son of his father's old ally, Jussa the Carpenter, 
Want of unity weakened the resistance of the then chief, 
Kootubooddeen, and at the end of a month he surren- 
dered at discretion, and received a tract of land on the 
opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Run- 
jeet Singh afterwards proceeded towards Mooltan, and 'at par- 
succeeded in capturing the walled town ; but the citadel ^^^ "''^ 
resisted such efforts as be was able to make, and he ■e>in*t 
was perhaps glad that the payment of a sum of money 
enabled him to retire with credit ; he was, nevertheless, 

Tbe Ooorkbu crossed tbe Jumna 
toiid thechieror Nahun agunst hU 
nibjecti, aniil )hey crossed the SutUj 
Suour Chund attributed his arer- to aid one Rajpoot prince againtt 
tbrov lythe Coorkhai. to hit dinnli- another — paths alvayi open to new 
b1 of bis old Rajpoot troops and and united races. Rcfviencea in 
employment of Argbans, at the insti- public records sboir that the latter 
gallon of [he tiigiti*e Rohllla chief, rirer was cioued in ISOS a. d. 
Gholam Mahomid, who bad sought 
an asylum with him. 
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unwilling to admit his failure, and, in the communica- 
tions which he then held with the Nuwab of Buhawul- 
poor, the ready improver of opportunities endeavored 
to impress that chief with the belief, that a regard for 
him alone had caused the Afghan governor to be left 
in possession of his stronghold.* 

During the same year, I8O7. Runjeet Singh took 
into his employ a Khutree, named Mohkum Chund, an 
able man, who fully justiHed the confidence reposed in 
him. With this new servant in his train he proceeded 
to interfere in the dissensions between the Raja of Put- 
teeala and his intriguing wife, which were as lucrative 
to the master of Lahore as they had before been to 
Holkar and Ameer Khan. The Ranee wished to force 
from the weak husband a large assignment for the 
support of her infant son, and she tempted Runjeet 
Singh, by the offer of a necklace of diamonds and a 
piece of brass ordnance, to espouse her cause. He 
crossed the Sutlej, and decreed to the boy a maintenance 
of 50,000 rupees per annum. He then attacked Nu- 
rayengurh, between Ambala and the hills, and held by 
a family of Rajpoots, but he only secured it after a re- 
pulse and a heavy loss. Tara Singh, the old chief of the 
Dullehwala confederacy, who was with the Lahore force 
on this occasion, died before Nurayengurh, and Runjeet 
Singh hastened back to secure his possessions in the 
Julundhur Dooab. The widow of the aged leader 
equalled the sister of the Raja of Putteeala in spirit, 
and she is described to have girded up her garments, 
and to have fought, sword in hand, on the battered 
walls of the fort of Rahoon.t 

In the beginning of 1808, various places in the 
Upper Punjab were taken from their independent Sikh 
proprietors, and brought under the direct management , 

■ Murray'* Runjrel SimgA, p. 60. by Runjeet Singh rrom Fu(teeil*,ou 

(h« Buhairul^oar Tamil;. Khan, and vu captured bj the En- 

t Compare JtfHrrajr'i Rrmjttt gliih, during tlie campaign of I S45 
Singh, p. 61. 63. Thagun obtained 46. 
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of the new kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkum Chund iao8,ieo9 
was at the same time employed in efiecdng a settlement ' ■ ' 
of the territories which had been seized on the left bank 
of the Sutlej. But Runjeet Singh's systematic aggres- 
sions had begun to excite fear in the minds of the Sikhs 
of Sirhind, and a formal deputation, consisting of the 
diiefs of Jeend and Kythul, and the Deewan, or minister, 
of Putteeala, proceeded to Delhi, in March 1808, to sritiah pro- 
ask for British protection. The communications of the ^'^" 
£nglish Government with the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej isob; 
states had not been altogether broken olf, and the 
Governor General had at this time assured the Maho- 
metan Khan of Koonjpoora, near Kumal *, that he need 
be under no apprehensions wiUi regard to his heredi- 
tary possessions, while the petty Sikh chief of Seekree 
had performed some services which were deemed worthy 
of a pension.t But the deputies of the collective states 
could obtain no positive assurances from the British butnotdia- 
authoritiea at Delhi, although they were led to hope cededT *°* 
that, in the hour of need, they would not be deserted. 
This was scarcely sufficient to save them from loss, and 
perhaps from ruin ; and, as Runjeet Singh had sent '' 
messengers to calm their apprehensions, and to urge J^!^*^* 
them to join his camp, they left Delhi for the purpose aunjret 
of making their own terms with the acknowledged ^'""'^ 
R^a of I^ore.t 

The Governor General of 1805, who chaaolved, or i^e under- 
deprecated, treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and Jip,, Jlti, 
declared that river to be the limit of British dominion, Vnach on 
had no personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with ^ny ,|,e 
which the invasions of Shah Zuman agitated the minds >»'i<^ "^ 
of men for the period of three or four years ; and had towinu tbe 
the Sikhs of Sirhind sought protection from Lord 8ikh«,i808 
Comwallis, they would doubtless have received a de- 

' In ■ documenli dated 18th Jan- ( ^** MMrrag'i Ruiiitt; Singh, p. 
mry, IS08. 64, 65. 

t Mr. Clerk oT Arobala to ihe 
tgeat at Delhi, l»lh May, 1 837. 
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1808,1809. cisive answer in tiie negative. But the reply of en- 
' • ' couragement given in the beginning of 1808, waa 
prompted by renewed danger ; and Ae belief that the 
French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors medi- 
tated the subjugation of India, led another new Governor 
Greneral to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, 
but beyond the Indus.* The designs or the desires of 
Napoleon appeared to render a defensive alliance with 
the Afghans and with the Sikhs imperative ; Mr. El- 
pfainstone was deputed to the court of Shah Shocja, 
and, in September 1808, Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a 
mission to Runjeet Singh for the purpose of bringing 
about the desired confederation. The chiefs of Put- 
teeala, Jeend, and Kythul, were also verbally assured 
that they had become dependent princes of the Bri- 
tish Government ; for the progress of Runjeet Singh 
seemed to render the interposition of some friendly 
states, between his military domination and the peaceful 
sway of the English, a measure of prudence and fore- 
sight.t 

Mr. Metcalfe was received by Runjeet Singh at his 
newly conquered town of Kussoor, but the chief af- 
fected to consider himself as the head of the whole Sikh 
people, and to regard the possession of Lahore as giving 
him an addiuonal claim to supremacy over Sirhind. 
He did not, perhaps, see that a French invasion would 
be ruinous to Am interests, he rather feared the colossal 
power on his borders, and he resented the intention of 
hi* third confining him to the Sutlej. t He suddenly broke off 
negotiations, and made his third inroad to the south of 
the Sudej. He seized Fureedkot and Ambala, levied 
exactions in Malerh Koda and Thunehsir, and entered 



The chlch 
ot SlrhlDd 
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Biinjeet 



Aienionof 
Sunjeet 
Kngh to > 
mtiictlTc 
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• Mr. Aub«T (StM owi Frogrtii 
of tht Britiik Poittr i» hdiii, il 
461 ), notice* tlie fr^p/ialliaDoe which 
threatened Htndostin. 

t GoTemTnent to Sir David Och- 
terlonej, Mth Not. 180B. Compare 
Muna^t RuMJat Singh, p. 65. 66. 

4 MooTCToft ascertained ( TVntwb, 



i 94.) that Rimjeet Singh had aeri- 
oui thoughli of appealing to the 
■ward, ao unpalatable was Englith 
interference. The well-known Fu- 
keer Uieciooddeen vai one of thfi 
two penons who disnuded bim fhmi 
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into a Bynibolical brotherhood or alliance with the Raja iso». 
of Pntteeala. The British envoy remonstrated against ' '' ' 
these virtual acts of hostility, and he remmned on the 
baoks of the Sutlej until Runjeet Singh recrossed that 
river.* 

The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined Biitsih 
the Governor General, if doubtful before, to advance a movrf to 
detachment of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. '^e Sutw, 
Metcalfe iu his negotiations, and to effectually confine 
Runjeet Singh to the northward of that river, t Pro- 
vision would also be thus made, it was said, for possible 
warlike operations of a more extensive character, and 
the British frontier would be covered by a confederacy 
of friendly chiers, instead of threatened by a hostile 
military government. A body of troops was accord- 
ingly moved across the Jumna in January 1809, under 
the command of Sir David Ochterloney. The general 
advanced, by way of Booreea and Putteeala, towards 
Loodiana ; he was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs, 
save Jodh Singh Kulseea, the nominal head of the 
Krora-Singheea confederacy : but during his march he 
was not without apprehensions that Runjeet Singh 
might openly break with his government, and, after 
an interview with cert^n agents whom that chief had 
sent to him with the view of opening a double negotia- 
tion, he made a detour and a halt, in order to be near 
his supplies should hostilities take place. 1: 

Runjeet Singh was somewhat discomposed by the Thertewiof 
near presence of a British force, but he continued to become"''' 
evade compliance with the propositions of the envoy, "omewhtt 
and he complained that Mr. Metcalfe was needlessly ■"""''•^' 
reserved about bis acquisitions on the south banks of the 

* Mum;'! Ru^itil Singh, p. 66. 1809. Goiemment }>•/ no Tneani 

IGoTernment to Sir Ckvid Och- approved oTwhat Sir DiTid Ocbter- 

anej, Htb Nov. and !9th Dec., lonej' had done, and he, feeling ag- 

1808. griered, Tirtually tendered hif reaig- 

t Sir Daiid Ochterloney to Go*em- ration of hii command. (Sir David 

nient, 80th Jui.,and4tb, 9th, and OchterloDCjr to GoTismment, 19th 

HthFeh., 1809, vith Government to April, 1809.) 
Sit DBTidOchlcrlonej.oriSth March, 
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1809. Sutlej, with regard to which the Government had only 
' ■ ' declared that the restoration of his last conquests, and 
aaghtm *he absolute withdrawal of his troops to the northward 
required to of the river, must form the indispensable basis of further 
nortboftbe negotiations. • Affairs were in this way when intelli- 
Sutlej. gence from Europe induced the Governor General to 
believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs upon 
India, or at least so far suspend then:i as to render de- 
fensive precautions unnecessary.t It was therefore 
made known, that the object of the English Government 
had become limited to the security of the country south 
of the Sutlej from the incroachments of Runjeet Singh ; 
for that, independent of the possible approach of a 
European enemy, it was considered advisable on other 
grounds to alTord protection to the southern Sikhs. 
Runjeet Singh must still, nevertheless, withdraw his 
troops to the right bank of the Sutlej, his last usurpa- 
tions must also be restored, but the restitution of his 
first conquests would not be insisted on ; while, to re- 
move atl cause of suspicion, the detachment under Sir 
David Ochterloney could fall back from Loodiana to 
Kurnal, and take up its permanent position at the latter 
place.f But the Britbn commander represented the 
advantage of keeping the force where it was ; his 
Government assented to its detention, at least for a 
time, and Loodiana thus continued uninterrnptedly to 
form a station for British troops.§ 
Hunjfrt In the beginning of February 1809, Sir David Och- 

yieid*; terlouey had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis- 

• Sir D. Ochtcrlonej to Govern- tralltj -with respect to encrouhmenta 

menl, Mth Feb. 1809, and Gorem- eltewheTC. 

ment to Sir D. Ochtrrloney. fiOth t Government to Sir David Och- 
July, IB09. Lieut.- Colonel Liw- terloney, SOth Jnn. 1809. 
rence (_AdK<,IUTti In thr Paiyab. p. t Governinent to Sir David Och- 
ISt. not! (_g.) nukei Sit Charles terlonev, SOtli Jan., Gth Feb., and 
Metcalfe sufficiently commuDicalive 13th March, 1R09. 
on thi< occasion with repaid to other § Sir David Ochterloney to Go- 
territories, for he is derlared to have vernment, Eth May, 1809. and Go- 
told the Muharaja th t, by a compli- vennnent to Sir David Ochterloney, 
ancevilhthe Ihcn demands oF the 13th June, 1809. 
English, he would eniure tbem neu. 
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Sutlej States to be under British protection, and that isos. 
any aggressions of the Chief of Lahore would be re- ' """^ 
sisted with arms.* Runjeet Singh then perceived that 
the British authorities were in earnest, and the fear 
struck him that the still independent leaders of the 
Punjab might likewise tender uieir alle^ance and have 
it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost^ 
and he prudently made up his mind without further 
delay. He withdrew his troops as required, he re- 
tinquished his last acquisitions, and at Amritsir, on the 
25th April 1809, the now single Chief of Lahore «nd«nt»r« 
signed a treaty which left him the master of the tracts mai Inatj, 
he had originally occupied to the south of the Sutlej, ^Ath Apiu, 
but confined his ambition for the future to the north 
and westward of that river.t 

The Sikh, and the few included Hindoo and Ma- ibetemu 
hometan chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumoa, having dependence 
been taken under British protection, it became necessary and of En- 
to define the terms on which they were secured from Sucyta"^" 
foreign danger. Sir David Ochterloney observed t, that Wrhind. 
when the chiefs first sought protection, their jealousy of 
the English would have yielded to their fears of Run- 
jeet Singh, and they would have agreed to any con- 
ditions proposed, including a regular tribute. But their 
first overtures had been rejected, and the mission to 
L^ore had taught them to regard their defence as a 
secondary object, and to think that English apprehen- sir Divid 
sions of remote foreigners had saved them from the ^^{^^ 
arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become tie EngUih 
no longer a matter of choice ; (hey must have accepted ^J^jJ^^, 
it, or they would have been treated as enemies.§ Where- iioneia 

□spring pro- 

■ See Appendii, No. VIII. gluh, in part at least, to wlBahnen, tecUon. 

t See the traatj itself, Appendii, but with him the TnntiiB wu the 

No. IX. Compare linmf't Riajett petty desire of benefituig by esebeats, 

Shigh, p. 67, tiS. irhich the dinipated choraeler of the 

(Sir David Ocbterloney to Go- cbieftvu likely to render ipeedj and 

ternment, 17th March, 1809. numerouit Thii appetite for moTsela 

g See ■!» GoTeninienE to Resident of territory, however, really arose at 

at Delhi, S6th Dee. 1B08. Baron a lubsequent date, and did not mora 

Hugel(7VfitwIt,p. 279.) likeirise at- the Engtiih in IB09. 
tributei the interferencu of the En- 
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fore, continued Sir David, the chiefs expected that the 
protection would be gratuitous. The Government, on 
its part, was inchned to be liberal to its new dependents, 
and finally a proclamation was issued on the 3d May, 
I8O9, guaranteeing the chiefs of ** Sirhind and Malwa" 
agiunst the power of Runjeet Singh, leaving them 
absolute in their own territories, exempting them from 
tribute, but requiring assistance in time of war, and 
making some minor provisions which need not be 
recapitulated.* 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of 
Runjeet Singh, than the more turbulent began to prey 
upon one another, or upon their weaker neighbors ; 
and, although the Governor General had uot wished 
them to consider themselves as in absolute subjection to 
the Btidsh powert, Mr. Metcalfe pointed outt that it 
was necessary to declare the chiefs to be protected 
singly agwnst one another, as well as collectively 
ag^nst Runjeet Singh ; for, if such a degree of security 
were not guaranteed, the oppressed would necessarily 
have recourse to the only other person who could use 
coercion with effect, viz. to the Raja of Lahore. The 
justness of these views was admitted, and, on the i2Sd 
August, 181 1, a second proclamation was issued, warn- 
ing the chiefs agunst attempts at usurpation, and 
reassuring them of independence and of protection 
against Runjeet Singh. § Nevertheless, encroachments 
did not at once cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulseea, 
who avoided ^ving in his adhesion to the British Go- 
vernment on the advance of Sir David Ochterloney, 
required to have troops sent against him in 1818, to 
compel the surrender of tracts which he had forcibly 
seized.ll 

* Appendiii No. X. J Reddeol it Delhi to Ageat at 

t GoTemiDent to Sir DaviJ Ocb- Amtwla, 37th Oct. IB18, mulcting 

tetioiwjr, lOth April, iR09. the ebidf in the miliurj eipeiue* in- 

t Ur. Metciire to GoremmeDt, euired, 65,000 rupees. Tbe bead of 

ITth June, 180<t. the Gunil;, Jodh Singh, had recently 

{ See the procUmation, Appendii, returned with Runjeet Singh'i aim; 

No. XL froTD the capture of Hooltan, and he 
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The history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need isoe— 
not be continued, although it presents many points of . '^'^' . 
interest to the general reader, as well as to the student 
and to those coucerned in the administration of India. 
The British functionaries soon became involved in intri- pcrpieittiM 
cate questions about interference between ec|ual chiefs, "fBri<'»>> 
and between chiefs and their confederates or dependents j ngwiiiig 
they labored to reconcile the Hindoo laws of inheri- ^* ''e'«» 
tance with the varied customs of different races, and nu^.uui 
with the alleged family usages of peasants suddenly be- *J""'^^ 
come princes. They had to decide on questions of es- 
cheat, and being strongly impressed with the superiority 
of British municipal rule, and with the undoubted clum 
of the paramount to some benefit fiom the protection it 
afforded, they strove to prove that collateral heirs had a 
limited right only, and that exemption from tribute 
necessarily implied an enlarged liability to confiscation. 
They had to define the common boundary of the Sikh 
stat<rs and of British rule, and they were prone to show, 
after the manner of Runjeet Singh, that the present 
possession of a principal town gave a right to all the 
villages which had ever been attached to it as the seat 
of a local authority, and that all waste lands belonged 
to the supreme power, although the dependent might 
have last possessed them in sovereignty and interme- 
diately brought them under the plough. They had to 
exercise a paramount municipal control, and in the sur- 
render of criminals, and in die demand for compensa- 
tion for property stolen from British subjects, the origi- 
nal arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced, has not 
yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 
the government of a large empire will always be open 
to obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the acts of 

wu alwaji treated with eoiuideration cluimed to be the bead of the "Krora 

b J tbe Muharaja ; and, bearing in Siogheea " Misl, and to be the 

mind tb« diffiovnt Tievt taken by hcirof all childlen feudatoriea. Tha 

dependent Siklu andguTeming En- British Oovemnient, howeier, made 

gliab, of rights of luccexion, he had itself the Talid or efficUot head of the 

bir groui^ of diaMtiriBction. He oanfederaej. 
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officious and ill-judging servants, who think that they 
best serve the complicated interests of their own rulers 
by lessening the material power of others, and that any 
advantage they may seem to have guned for the state 
they obey, will surely promote their own objects. Nor, 
in such matters, are servants alone to blame ; and the 
whole system of internal government in India requires 
to be remodelled, and made the subject of a legislation 
at once wise, considerate, and comprehensive. In the 
Sikh states ignorance has been the main cause of mis- 
takes and heart burnings, and in 1818 Sir David Och- 
_^ terloney frankly owned to the Marquis of Hastings*, 

■dniiutan that his proclamation of 1809 had been based on an 
tnu^omT erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs 
original only existed between the Sutlej and Jumna, and that 
^°^- on them would devolve the mwntenance of order ; 
whereas he found that the dissolution of the " Misls," 
faulty as was their formation, had almost thrown the 
Sikhs back upon the individual independence of the 
times of Ahmed Shah. Both in considering the rela- 
tion of the chiefs to one another, and their relation col- 
lectively to the British Government, too little regard 
was perhfq>s had to the peculiar drcumstances of the 
Sikh people. They were in a state of progression 
among races as barbarous as themselves, when sud- 
denly the colossal power of England arrested them, and 
required the exercise of political moderation and the 
practice of a just morality from men ignorant alike of 
despotic control and of regulated freedom.f 

* In ■ private comniunicatiaii, influence, added to tlie general repiu 

daUd ITth May, 1818. talioD of tbeii counlrTmen, and tb^ 

t In the Sikb ilain on either aide gave aditptallon and Beiibilit; to the 

of the Sutlej, the BKUsh Government rigid umjrmpathiiing nature of ■ 

was long fartiuulc in being repie- foreign and QTiliied aupremaej. Sr 

amted bjr such men ai CapL Murray DaTid Ochterlooey will loDg Utc in 

and Mr. Cletk, Sir DaTid Ochter- the memory of the people of Nortb. 

loney and Lieut-Colonel Wade — ao ern India ■* one of the greatest of tb« 

difibrent &om ooe another, and yet conqueriugEngtiabchi^; aodbewes 

ao usefiil to one common purpose oC among tbe Terv lait of the Britiafa 

- good for tbe Engliih power. These leadera who endeared himself, both to 

men, by tbeir peraonal aharacter or the anny which followed him and to 
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the priacei who boved beTore the pendent nuinly upon the local repre- ib09 — 

Dolonal poirer of his tkb. sentAtiTei of the Goveroniniti whow IBIS. 

Nerertheless, the beat of lubordi- notions must ineiitAbty be parlial or ■ 

nate autfaDriciea, immened in detiili onc-uded, for good, indeed, aa well ■■ 

and occupied with local aSain, are for eril. Tlie author hu thui, eTen 

li^la to be biued b; Tiewi which during bia abort serrice, w«n mtnj 

pronuM immediate and apeciat ad- reaacois to be thankful that there i( 

Tautige. Tliej can Kldom be more a remote deliberative or correctiTe 

than upright or deiterous adniini»> bodf> which can lurrer thinga 

traton, and they an itUl more rarely through an atmosphere cleared of 

be men whoae mlnda have been en- mists, and which can judge of mea- 

larged by study and reflection as well lures with reference both to the uni- 

as by aetud experience of the world. Tcraal principles of Justice and states- 

Tfaus the ablest but too often resem- maoihip, and to their particular 

bic merely the practical man of the bearing m the English supremacy ia 

moment; while the lupreme ao- India, which should be ehatBcteriaed 

tbority, especially when abaent from by certainty and consistency of ope- 
hia councilton and intent upon some' ration, and tempered by a spirit of 

great undertaking, is of neeesaily de- forbearance and adaptation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



1809 — 1823-24. 



Mtitual distrust of RuTijeet Singih and the English gra- 
dually remooed, — Bunjeet Singh and the Goorhhas. — 
Rmtfeet Singh and the Ex-kings of CaubuL — Runjett 
Singh and Futteh Khan, the Caubul Vuzetr. — Runjeet 
Singh and Shah Shooja each Jail against Cashmeer. — 
Futteh Khan put to death. — Runjeet Singh captures 
MooUan, otierrans Peshawur, occupies Cashmeer, oTtd 
annexes the " Derajdt" of the Indus to hit dominions. — 
The Afghans defeated, and Peshaumr brought regularhf 
under tribute. — Death of Mahomed Azeem Khan of 
Caubul, and of Sunsar Chund of Kototch. — Rurtfeet 
Singh's power consolidated. — Shah Shooja'a expedition 
of 1818-21, — Appa Sahib of Nagpoor. — The tra- 
veller MoorcTofl, — Runjeet Singh's Government. — The 
Sikh Army. — TTie Sikhs and other military tribes. — 
French officers. — Runjeet Singh's family. — Runjeet 
SingKs failings and Sikh vices. — Runjeet Singh's per- 
sonal favorites and trusted servants. 

'^*^' . A TREATY of peace and friendship was thus formed 
TbeEn- between Runjeet Singh and the English Gtovemraent; 
gu»h luapi- but confidence is a plant of slow growth, and doubt and 
Kun]MC suapidon are not always removed by formal protesta- 
8'°ei'>™** tiona. While arrangements were pending with the 
inguwir ' Muharaja, the British authorities were assured that he 
joiDtbratfi had made propositions to Sindhia * ; agents from Gwa- 
lior, from Holkar, and from Ameer Khant, continued to 

• Rendent at Delhi to Sir David ment, 15Ui Oct., 1809 ; 5tb, 6th, ud 
Ochtnlom;, SStb June, 1B09. Tth Dec 1809; and 5th and 30th 

-t- Ki D. Ocht*tloDB7 to Gorern- Jan., and SSnd Aug. ISia 
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show themselves for years at Lahore, and their masters isoft— 
long dwelt on the hope that the tribes of the Punjab . ""' ■ 
and of the Deccan, niig;ht yet be united against the 
stranger conquerors. It was further believed by the 
English rulers, that Runjeet Singh was anxiously try- 
ing to bduce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their 
allegiance, and to join him and Holkar against their 
protectors.* Other special instances might also be 
quoted, and Sir David Ochterloney even thought it 

ftrudent to lay in supplies and to throw up defensive 
ines at Loodiana.t Runjeet Singh had likewise his anciRunjcet 
suspicions, but they were necessarily expressed in ambi- ^^w 
guouB terms, and were rather to be deduced from his doubtful on 
acts and correspondence, and from a consideration of '^''^' 
his position, than to be looked for in overt statements 
or remonstrances. By degrees the apprehensions of bDt diatnut 
the two governments mutually vanished, and, whde ^^^'^n 
Runjeet Singh felt he could freely exercise his ambi- eiiher iide. 
tion beyond the Sutlej, the English were persuaded he 
would not embroil himself with its restless allies in the 
south, so long as he had occupation elsewhere. In 1811 
presents were exchanged between the Governor Gene- 
ral and the Muharajal:, and during the following year 
Sir David Ochterloney became his guest at the marriage 
of his son, Khurnik Singh§, and from that period until 
within a year of the late war, the rumors of a Sikh 
invasion served to amuse the idle and to alarm the cre- 
dulous, without causing uneasiness to the British vice- 
roy. 

On the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, the first care of Bwijcct 
Hunjeet Singh was to strengthen both his frontier post ^^ "^ 
of Filor opposite Loodiana, and Govindgurh the citadel r 

* Kr D. OchterloDe; to Gmeni- of Delhi to Sit D. Ochterloney, 

ment, 5th Jan. ISIO. 85th Feb. 1811, uiil .Sir D. OchtoT- 

t Sir D. Ochterloney to GoTern' lone)' to GorernmeDl, 15lh Not. 

ment. Slit Dec 1B09, *aA Tth Sept. ISI I. 
ISIO. g Sir D. Ochterloney to GoTcrn- 

\ A carriage was at this lime sent ment, ISth Jtily, IBII, and 33d 

to Lahore See, further, Reaident Janualy, 1813. 
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1S09. of Amritsir, which he had begun to build as soon as he 
Bndc^flDn g**' possession of the religious capital of his people.* 
thtooor- He wfis invited) almost at the same time, by Sunsar 
irfTonhe' Chund, of Kototch, to aid in resisting the Goorkhas, 
suOcj, who were still pressing their long continued siege of 
Kanggra, and who had effectually dispelled the Rajpoot 
prince's dreams of a supremacy reaching from the 
Jumna to the Jehlum. The stronghold was offered 
to the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but 
Sunsar Chund hoped, in the meantime, to gain ad- 
mittance himself, by showing to the Goorkhas the 
futility of resisting Runjeet Singh, and by promising to 
surrender the fort to the Nepal commander, if allowed 
to withdraw his family. The Muharaja saw through 
the schemes of Sunsar Chund, and he made the soa 
of bis ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled the 
Katbmandoo general, Ummer Singh Thapa, who pro* 
posed a joint wariare against the mountaineers, and to 
take, or receive, in the meantime, the fort of Kanggra 
as part of the Goorkha share of the general spoil. He 
got possession of the place by suddenly demanding^ 
admittance as the expected relief. Sunsar Chund was 
foiled, and Ummer Singh retreated across the Sutlej, 
loudly exclaiming that he had been grossly duped, t 
Tje GoOT- 'Yhe active Nepalese commander soon put down some 
tbe En^iith disorders which had arisen in his rear, but the disgrace 
joinfram^ of his failure before Kanggra rankled in his mind, and 
qutstoftiie he made preparations for another expedition against it. 
r^'"^ ^^ proposed to Sir David Ochterloney a joint march 
to the Indus, and a separate appropriation of the plains 
and the hills t ; and Runjeet Singh, ignorant alike of 
English moderation and of international law, became 

■ Compare Uumf'i Biaijttt Singk, of the Puniab altoj^ether. (Capt. 

p. 7S. Wade to Goverament, £5tb Majr, 

t Murray's Sumjttl Siiylt, p. 76, 1831.) 

TT. The Muharaja told Captain { Sir D. Ochterlone; to Gorem- 

Wade that tba Gooikhaa wanted to ment, 16th and 30th Deeamber, 

■hare Cashmeei with him, but that 1809. 
h« thought it beat ta ks«p them out 
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apprehensive lest the allies of Nepal should be glad of isii— 
a pretext for coercing one who had so unwillingly ac- '"" ' 
ceded to their limitation of his ambition. He made sutRunjeet 
known that he was desirous of meeting Ummer Singh singh told 
Thapa on his own ground ; and the reply of the Governor ctom*^ 
General that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej Suu^ to 
to chastise the invading Goorkhas in the hills, but thal^ j^ji " 
if they descended into the plains of Sirhind, he would ■«*<'cr, 
receive English assistance, gave him another proof that 
the river of the treaty was really to be an impassable 
barrier. He had got the assurance he wanted, and he 
talked no more of carrying his horsemen into mountain 
recesses.* But Ummer Singh long brooded over his TTmnicr 
reverse, and tried in various ways to induce the British ^^ 
authorities to join him in assailing the Punjab. The »gti.a 
treaty with Nepal, he would say, made alt strangers the J^^^ "* 
mutual friends or enemies of the two governments, and igiinit tbe 
Runjeet Singh had wantonly attacked the Goorkha Sikii»,i8ia. 
possessions in Kototch. Besides, he would argue, to 
advance is the safest policy, and what could have 
brought the English to tbe Sutlej but the intention of 
going beyond it ? t The war of ISI* followed, and wirbe- 
the English became the neighbors of the Sikhs in the ^i]^h''^a 
hills as well as in the plains, and the Goorkhas, instead Goorkhu, 
of grasping Cashmeer, trembled for their homes in '^•'*"*'* 
Kathmandoo. Runjeet Singh was not then asked to 
give his assistance, but Sunsar Chund was directly i 



- . . . ' tbe EnRlUlt. 

admission, on the part of Sir David Ochterloney, that 
his supremacy was not questioned } while the expe- 
rienced Hindoo chief had forborne to commit himself 
with either state, by promising much and doing little. X 

• Sir D. OchlcTloney to Goiem- f SSr D. Ochterlonvf m GoTem- 

menl, 12th September, IBll, and ment. 90lh December, 1813. 

Goiernmenl to Sir D. Ochterloney, t Goienunent to Sir D»id Och- 

«h October, and 22d No«tnl»r, terioncy, ltt»nd 20«h Oclobe', J8H. 

leil. Resident ml Delhi to Sir D. Ocb- 
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1809, 1810. Runjeet Singh felt secure on the Upper Sutlej, but 
gjjjji'g^^^ a new danger assailed him in the beginning of 1810, 
rapeUcd and again set him to work to dive to the bottom of 
British counsels. Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely con- 
cluded a treaty with Shah Sliooja against the Persians 
and French, before that prince was driven out of his 
kingdom br the brother whom be had himself sup- 
planted, and who had placed his aflairs in the hands 
of the able minister, Futteh Khan. The Muharaja was 
at Vuzeerabad, sequestt^ring that place from the family 
of a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of Shan 
Shooja's progress to the eastward with vague hopes of 
procuring assistance from one friendly power or another. 
Sunjnt Runjeet Singh remembered the use he had himself made 
Sd^'^ of Shah Zumao's grant of Lahore, he feared the whole 
plMu. Punjab might similarly be surrendered to the English 

in return for a few battalions, and he desired to keep a 
representative of imperial power within bis own grasp.* 
He amused the ex-king with the offer of co-operation 
in the recovery of Mooltaii and Cashmeer, aiid he said 
he would himself proceed to meet the Shah to save him 
Tbi Hoiu- further journeying towards Hindostan.t They saw one 
th'ahtt^ another at Saheewal, but no determinate arrangement 
butnaar- was come to, fot some prospects of success dawned 
^^^' upon the Shah, and he felt reason to distrust Runjeet 

1810. 

tcrlone;, 11th October, 1814, and who wu blmieir the read; coa^juto' 

Sir Dayid'i letter to Runjeet Singh, of Suimr Cfaund in mmny aggiw 

dated 99[h Noieinber, 18 14. tioTU upon olhen, ai well ai in reslil- 

During thewarof 1814 Sii Daxid ing the Goorkhai. The venerable 

Ochlerlaney lonietimeB almcnt de- chief wai ttill alive in 1B4G, and be 

apaired of auccen; and, amid hii continued to talk with admiration 

vexalioii, he once at leaat recorded of Sir David Ocbterlonej aod his 

bis opinion that the Sepojs of the ''eighteen pounden,' and to eipa- 

Indian armj were unequal to inch tiate upoa the aid be himaelf rendered 

mountain warlare aa waa bemg in drawing them up the iteeps of ths 

waged. (Sit D. Ochterlonej to Go- Himalayas. 

TerntnenUSSdDecembcr.lSM.) The • Sir D. Ochterloney to Gorem- 

inost active and useful allj of the intnt, lOtb and 30th Decemlwr, 

English during the war, was R^a 1809. 

Rainsurrun of Hindoor (or Nala- f Sir D. Ochletlonejr to Govern- 

gurh), the descendant of the Hurree ment, Tth, IQth, ITtb, and 30th 

Chund slain by Gooroo Govind, and Dec., 1809, and 30th Jan. IHIO. 
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SiDg'h'a Mncerity.* The conferences were broken off; isift— 
but the Muharaja hastened, while there was yet an ap- . '"'*• . 
pearaoce of union, to demand the surrender of Mooltan Rimjeet 
for himself in the name of the king-. The great gun ^^"*^ 
called " Zem Zem," or the " Bunghee Tope," was ifooitwi, 
brought from Lahore to hatter the walls of the citadel ; ^^"^^1. 
but alt bis efforts were in vain, and he retired, foiled, in leiu ; 
the month of April, with no more than 180,000 rupees 
to sooth his mortified vanity. The governor, Mozuffer 
Khan, was by this time in correspondence with the 
British viceroy in Calcutta, and Runjeet Singh feared 
that a tender of allegiance might not only be made but 
accepted, t He therefore proposed to Sir David Och- uxi pro- 
terioney that the two "allied powers" should march |^i^^ 
agaiust Mooltan and divide the conquest equally, t It Joint upc- 
was surmised that he wanted the siege train of the J^^ n. 
English, but he may likewise have wished to know 
whether the Sutlt^ was to be as good a boundary in the 
south as in the north. He was told reprovingly that 
the English committed aggressions upon no one, but 
otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was such as 
to lead him to believe that he would not be interfered 
with in his designs upon Mooltan. § 

Shah Shooja proceeded towards Attok after hia inter- siuh 
view with Runjeet Singh, and having procured some ^^Jj^, 
aid from the rebellious brother of the governor of Cash- ud hooi- 
meer, he crossed the Indus, and, in March 1810, made J^g^^^ 
himself master of Peshawnr. He retained possession Butwquent 
of the place for about six months, when he was com- J^^"^" 
pelled to retreat southward by the Vuzeer's brother, Csshm«r. 

* Sh^ ' ShoDJa'i AntMographg, Jdvrrty'a laMianlj. {Lift of Riajat 

chap, xiii., published in tbs Cal- 5ni9A,p.8I.) 

cutta Monthly Journal for 1S39. X Sir D. Ochterloney to GoTern- 

Tbe original ns undoubtedlj re- ment, SSrd Juljr, and 13th Aug. 

Tiaed, if not really written, by tbg 1810. 

Sbab. § Sir D OchterlDney to Gorem- 

t Sir D. Ochtertoney to GoTcni- ment, 39th March and 17lh Sapt., 

ment, 89tb Marsh, aud 33d May, ISIO, and Ooiemment to Sir D. 

leia In tha latter it ii stated Cliat Oebterloney, 95Ih Sept.lSIO. Cmn- 

250,000 rupee) were paid, and the pare Unrmyt Rioyut Singli, p. 80, 

aura of 180,000 u given on Capl. 81. 
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1811,181s. Mahomed Azeem Khan. He made an attempt to gain 
"""■^ ' over the governor of Mooltan, bnt he was refused ad- 
mittance within its walls, and was barely treated with 
courtesy, even when he encamped a few miles distant. 
He again moved northward, and, as the enemies of 
Mehmood were numerous, he succeeded in mastering 
Peshawur a second time, after two actions, one a re- 
verse and the other victory. But those who had aided 
him became suspidons that he was in secret league 
with Futteh Khan, the Vuzeer, or, like Hunjeet Siugh, 
they wished to possess his person ; and, in the course of 
ISiS, he was seized in Peshawur by Jeh&n D&d Khan, 
governor of Attok, and removed, first, to that fort, and 
afterwards to Cashineer, where he remained as a pri- 
soner for more than twelve months.* 

After the failure before Mooltan, Runjeet Singh and 
his minister, Mohkum Chund, were employed in bring- 
ing more fully under subjection various Sikh and A^- 
hometan chiefs in the plains, and also the hill rajas of 
Bhimbur, Rajaoree, and other places. In the month of 
February, 1811, the Muharaja had reached the salt 
mines between the Jehlum and Indus, and bearing that 
Shah Mehmood had crossed the latter river, he moved 
in force to Rawil I^ndee, and sent to ascertain his in- 
tentions. The Shah had already deputed agents to 
state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
governor of Cashmeer, who had sided with his brother. 
Shah Shooja, then in the neighbourhood of Mooltan ; 
Bunjcct. and the two princes being satisfied, they had a meeting 
sS?mS^ of ceremony before the Muharaja returned to Lahore, to 
mood, 1811. renew his confiscation of lands held by the many petty 
chiefs who bad achieved independence or sovereignty 

■ Sir D. Ochterloney to GoveTD- before Moattan in .1810-11, m 

ment lOUi Jan. and !6th Feb. ISIO, giTCn muni; on Captain Murray'a 

and 2Tth April, laiS. Shah Sioofa't autbaritjr, and the attempt u not 

AitlMographg, chip, iiiii — iit, mentionnl in the Shah's memoira, 

in the Calcutta Monthly Journal for although it ia admitted that he went 

1839, and Murray't Rwijait Singh, into the Der^Jat of the Indoi, i. t. 

p. Ta 87. 92. to Dent lanuecl Khan, Ike, 

Shah Shooja'a ucood appearance 
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while the country was without a general controlling I8ii,i8i2. 
power, but who now fell unresistingly before the sys- ' ' "■" 
tematic activity of the young Muharaja.* 

In the year 1811, the blind Shah Zuman crossed the The blind 
Punjab, and was visited by Runjeet Singh. He took ^""^ ^"- 
up his residence in Lahore for a time, and deputed his for* time to 
son Euuus to Loodiana, where he was received with Jf!"!™' 
attention by Sir David Ochterloney ; but as the prince 
perceived that he was not a welcome guest, his father 
quitted Runjeet Singh's city, and became a wanderer for 
a time in Central Asia.t In the following year the ThcAunii; 
femilies of the two ex-kings took up their abode at shoiya n- 
LfUiore, and as the Muharaja was preparing to bring p^n to 
the hill chiefs south of Cashmeer under his power, im^' 
with a view to the reduction of the valley itself, and as 
he always endeavored to make success more complete 
or more easy by appearing to tabor in the cause of 
others, he professed to tlie wife of Shah Shooja that he 
would release her husband and replace Cashmeer under 
the Shah's sway ; but he hoped the gratitude of the Runjeet 
distressed lady would make the great diamond, Koh-i- the^shi^ 
noor, the reward of his chivalrous labors when they »»"« '^ 
should be crowned with success. His principal object bbown! 
was doubtless the possession of the Sh^'s person, and 
when, after his preliminary successes against the hill 
chiefs, including the capture of Jummoo by his newly 
married son, Khurruk Singh, he heard, towards the 
end of 181S, that Futteh Khan, the Caubul Vuzeer, 

* Mumj'i Rtagnl Singh, p. 8S of 1S09. It tu regretted that the 

ic The principal of the chieft *" obligMlons of politicsl nece«itj 

whooe territarie* irere usurped, w» ahuuid luperBedethe dictsle* ofcxini- 

Boodh Singh, of the Singhpooree> puiion;" it wu argued that the 

or FeliooUpoorea Mill. Sec also Uealy referred to drience againit Che 

Sir D. OchtcrloDej to Government, French, and not against i brother; 

1 5th Oct, 1811. and the lojril-heiuted Sir Ditiid Och- 

+ Murray'! Hvmjett Simfk, p. 87. terloneywaichidden for tlie reception 

Hie n»it of the prince tbi coaiidered he gare to the diitresied Shahiada. 

very embarraiaing with reference (□ ( Govenunent to Kr D. Ochlerlone j, 

Runjeet Singh; for Shah Shooja 19th Jan., IBII, and the correipand- 

might follow, and he wu one who ence generally of Dee. 1810, and 

claimed Btiti^ aid under the treaty Jan. ISll.) 
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Singh aitt 
FutUb 



SIkba, and 
bolda the 



SbtbSboo- 

jaMiu 

Runjeet 

Singh, who 



while Hah- 
kum ChoDil 
defeat* the 
Caubul Vu- 



had crossed the Indus with the design of marching 
agUDSt Cashmeer, he sought an intervievr with him, 
and said he would assist in bringing to punishment 
both the rebel, who detained the king's brother, and 
likewise the governor of Mooltan, who had refused 
obedience to Mebmood. Fultch Khan had been equally 
desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 
take Cashmeer if opposed by Runjeet Singh, and be 
readily promised anydiing to fadlitate his immediate 
object. The Muharaja and the Vuzeer each hoped to 
use the other as a tool, yet the success of neither was 
complete. Cashmeer was occupied in February 181S ; 
but Futteh Khan outstripped the Sikhs under Mohkum 
Chund, and he maintaiaed that as he alone had achieved 
the conquest, the Muharaja could not share in the spoils. 
ITie only advantage which accrued to Runjeet Singb 
was the possession of Sbah Shooja's person, for the ill- 
fated king was allowed by Futteh Khan to go whither 
he pleased, and he preferred joining the Sikh army, 
which he accompanied to Lahore, to becoming virtually 
a prisoner.* But the Muharaja's expedients did not 
entirely fail him, and as the rebel governor of Attok 
was alarmed by the success of Shah Mehmood's party 
in Cashmeer, he was easily persuaded to yield the fort 
to Runjeet Singh. This unlooked-for stroke incensed 
Futteh Khan, who accused the Muharaja of barefaced 
treachery, and endeavored further to intimidate him 
by pretending to make overtures to Shah Shooja ; but 
the Muharaja felt confident of his strength, and a battle 
was fought on the 13th July, 1813, near Attok, in 
which the Caubul Vuzeer, and his brother. Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, were defeated by Mohkum Chund and 
the Sikhs.t 



• Mumj*j Sni^tet Siiyh, p. 92. t Munty't Sunjttt Singh, 

9J. ; SirDBTid OGtiterlDne}> to Go- 100. i Sir D. Ocblorioner t 

Ternment, 4th March, 1BI3 j ani Temment, lit Jul;, 1813. 
Shah Shooja'j AKtcbingrapAy, chap. 
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Runjeet Singh was equally desirous of detaining tsi3,i8i4. 
Sbah Shooja in Lahore, and of securing the great dia- ' ' ' 
mond which had adorned the throne of the Moghuls. Runjeet 
The king- evaded a compliance with all demands for a ^."^V"*" 
time, and rejected even the actual offer of moderate Kob-i-noor 
sums of money ; but at last the Muharaja visited the i^^") 1' . 
Shah in person, mutual friendship was declared, an ex- 
change of turbans took place, the diamond was sur- 
rendered, and the king received the assignment of a 
jagheer in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a pro- >nd pro- 
mise of aid in recovering Caubul. Runjeet Singh then l^'^^*' 
moved towards the Indus to watch the proceedings of shooja. 
Futteh Khan, who was gradually consolidating the Makes a 
power of Mehmood, and he required Shah Shooja to ^**7"ttL 
join him, perhaps with some design of making an at- indiu. 
tempt on Cashmeer ; but Futteh Khan was likewise 
watchful, the season was advanced, and the MuharEya 
suddenly returned. Shah Shooja followed slowly, and shah shoo- 
on the way he was plundered of many valuables, by or- ^^ 
dinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, but by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shah believed. The inferior agents 
of Runjeet Singh may not have been very scrupulous, 
but the Shah h^d traitors in his own household, and 
the high officer who had been sent to conduct Mr. El- 
phinstone to Peshawur, embezzled much of the Shah's 
property when misfortune overtook him. This Meer 
Abool Hossun had originally informed the Sikh chief 
of the safety of the Koh-i-noor and other valuables, he 
plotted, when in Lahore, to make it appear the king was 
in league with the governor of Cashmeer, and he 
finally threw difficulties in the way of the escape of his 
master's family from the Sikh ctqjital. The flight of Theflightof 

* MuTrsf's Rtit^ttt Singh, p. 96., get poK«*sian of the diamond, im 

&C. ; Shah Shoaja'B Aitobiogri^g, more faforable than Capt. Munaj's 

chap. iiT.i Sir D. Oehterloney to to Runjeet Singh. The Shah wanted 

Goveniment, I6lh and 33rd April, a jagheer of lOaOOO rupees, and one 

ISIS, and to the Resident at Delhi, of 50,000 wia assigned to him; but 

ISth Oct„ I8I3. The Shah'i own effect to the assignment was neyer 

account of the melhodi practised lo given, nor perhaps expected. 
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1814— the Begum's to Loodiana was at last effected in Decem- 
. '^'^ , ber 1814 ; for Shah Shooja perceived the design of the 
bia turUr Muharaja to detain him a prisoner, and to make use of 
'•''*'' ^ his name for purposes of his own. A few months after- 
LoDdiana, wards the Shah himself escaped to the hills ; he was 
'*'* ' joined by some Sikhs discontented with Runjeet Singh, 
' and he was aided by the chief of Kishtwar in an attack 
eaoLpt to upon Cashoieer. He penetrated into the valley, but he 
Ktihtmr. },ad to retreat, and, after residing for some time longer 
FaUBigainit ^^j, jjjg gimple, but zealous, mountain host, he marched 
ind nOrea through Kooloo, crossed the Sutlej, and joined his 
Hifc°m8 'soi'ly atLoodianain September, 1816.' Hispresence 
on the frontier was regarded as embarrassing by the 
British Government, which desired that he should be 
urged to retire to Kumal or Seharunpoor, and Sir 
David Ochterloney was further discretioually authorized 
to tell Runjeet Singh that the ex-king of Caubul was 
not a welcome guest within the limits of Hindostan. 
Nevertheless the annual sum of 18,000 rupees, which 
had been assigned for the support of his family, was 
raised to 50,000 on his arrival, and personally he was 
treated with becoming respect and consideration, t 
BniOrct Shah Shooja thus slipped from the hands of the Mu- 

tcm^u* ' haraja, and no use could be made of his name in further 
cuhmecr attempts upon Cashmeer ; but Runjeet Singh continued 
^1^ '^~ as anxious as ever to obtain possession of the valley, 
1S14. although the governor had, in the mean time, put him- 
self in communication with the English.^ ITie chiefs 
south of the Peer Punjal range having been brought 
under aubjection, military operations were commenced 
towards tjie middle of the year 1814. Sickness de- 
ttuned the experienced Mohkum Chund at the capital, 

• Murnfi Runjitt Smgi, p. 103, told tbM the Shah"! bmily hid no 
lOS. ; Shah ShoDJi'B Autobiography, elainia to British protection or inter- 
chip, xir., ixii. Tention. (GoTemment to Retiilenl 

t Government to Sir D. Ochter- at Delhi. 19th Dec, 1813, and lit 

lona;, Snd and SOIh Aug., 1S15, aud July, lelX.) 

1411^ SIst, and 28th Sep)., 1816. ) GoTSmnient to Sir D. Ochtn- 

The Wufla Begum had beRire been lone;. S9lh Oct. and SBrd Nor., IS13. 
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but be warned the Muharaja of the difficulties whicb I8is,i8i6. 
would beset him as soon as the rains set in, and he al- ' ■ ' 
most urged the postponement of the expedition. But 
the necessary arrangements had been completed, and 
the approach was made in two columns. The more ad- 
vanced division surmounted the lofty barrier, a detach- 
ment of the Afghan force was repulsed, and the town 
of Soopein was attacked ; but the assault failed, and 
the Sikhs retired to the mountain passes. Mahomed 
Azeera Khan, the governor, then fell on the main body 
of Runjeet Singh, which had been long in view on the 
skirts of the v^Iey, and compelled the Muharaja to re- 
treat with precipitation. The rainy season had fairly 
set in, the army became disorganised, a brave chief, 
Mit'h Singh Behraneea, was Edain, and Runjeet Singh 
reached bis capital almost alone about the middle of 
August. The advanced detachment was spared by 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, out of regard, he said, for 
Mohkum Chund, the grandfather of its commander ; 
and as doubtless the aspiring brother of the Vuzeer 
Futteh Khan had views of his own amid the struggles 
then going on for power, he may have thought it pru- 
dent to improve every opportunity to the advantage of 
his own reputation." 

The efforts made during the expedition to Cashmeer Variom 
had been great, and the Muhar^a took some time to ^^ j,,,," 
reorganize his means. Towards the middle of 1815, andiarioua 
he sent detachments of troops to levy exactions around ^!^ |^ 
Mooltan, but he himself remained at Adeenanuggur, indiu, tc 
busy with internal arrangements, and perhaps intent lemJig. 
upon the war then in progress between the British and 
the Nepalese, and which, for a period of six months, 
was scarcely worthy of the English name. The end of 
the same year was employed in again reducing the 
Mahometan tribes south-east of Cashmeer, who had 

• Murray's Bimjeet Singli, p. lOl. waa Molikum Chuad died toon sftec 
108,, and SiT D. Ochlerloncy lo Kui^cet Singh's return 
CaverDDunt, 13th Aug., I8H. Du- 

M 3 
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1916— thrown off their allegiance during the retreat of the 
'^'^' . Sikhs. In the beginning of 1816, the refractory hill 
raja of Noorpoor sought poverty and an asylum in the 
British territories, rather Uian resign his territories and 
accept a maintenance. The Mahometan chiefship of 
Jhung was next finally confiscated, and Leia, a depen- 
dency of Dera Ismaeel Khan, was laid under contri- 
bution. Ootch on the Chen^, the seat of families of 
Syeds, was temporarily occupied by Futteh Singh 
Alhoowaleea, and the possessions of Jodh Singh Kam- 
gnrheea, lately deceased, the son of Juasa the Car- 
penter, the confederate of the Muhanya's fiather, were 
seized and annexed to the territories of the Lahore 
government. Sunsar Chund was honored and alarmed 
by a visit from his old ally, and the year 1S16 termi- 
nated with the Muharaja's triumphant return to 
Amritair.* 
Kunirat The northern plains and lower hills of the Punjab 

turn H^- had been fmrly reduced to obedience and order, ani 
tMi, 1819. RuQJeet Singh's territories were bounded on the south 
and west by the real or nominal dependencies of Caubul, 
but the Muharaja's meditated attacks upon them were 
postponed for a year by impaired health. His first 
object was Mooltan, and early in 1818, an army 
marched to attack it, under the nominal command of his 
son, Khurruk Singh, the titular reducer of Jummoo. To 
ask what were the Muharaja's reasons for attacking 
Mooltan, would be futile ; he thought the Sikhs had as 
good a right as the Afghans to take what they could, 
and the actual possessor of Mooltan bad rather asserted 
his own independence than feithfully served the heirs of 
Ahmed Shah. A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In the course of February, the city was 
in possession of the Sikhs, but the fort held out until 
the beginning of June, and chance had then some share 
in its capture. An Akalee, named Sadhoo Singh, 
went forth to do battle for the " Khalsa," and the very 

■ Compnrc Murray'! Ruiyal Singh, p. lOR. 111. 
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suddenness of the onset of his small band led to success. isis. 
The Sikhs, seeing the impression thus strangely made, ' — - — ' 
arose together, carried the outwork, and found an easy 
entry through the breaches of a four months batter. 
Mozuffer Khan, the governor, and two of his sons, were 
slain in the assault, and two others were made prisoners. 
A considerable booty fell to the share of the soldiery, 
but when the army reached Lahore, the Muharaja 
directed that the plunder should be restored. He may 
have felt some pride that his commands were not alto- 
gether unheeded, but he complained that they were not 
so productive as he had expected.* 

During the same year, 1818, Futteb Khan, the i^tteh 
Caubul Vuzeer, was put to death by Kamran, the son of Knsn, vn- 
Mehmood, the nominal ruler. He had gone to Heerat to csubui, put 
repel an attack of the Persians, and he was accompanied ^^f^'''' 
by his brother, Dost Mahomed, who agfun had among 
his followers a Sikh chief, Jaee Singh Atareewala, who 
had left the Punjab in displeasure. Futteh Khan was 
successful, and applause was freely bestowed upon his 
but he wished to place Heerat, then held by 
)er of Ahmed Shah's family, within his own 
grasp, and Dost Mahomed and his Sikh ally were em> 
ployed to eject and despoil the Prince-Grovemor. Dost 
Mfdiomed effected his purposes somewhat rudely, the 
person of a royal lady was touched In the e^emess of 
the riders to secure her jewels, and Kamran made this 
aSront offered to a sister, a pretext for getting rid of 
the man who from the stay had become the tyrant of 
his family. Futteh Khan was first blinded and then 

■ The place fell on the Snd June, Mecca, and. although he returned in 

I81S. Sec Murrnft Rutgttt Singh, two ^mn, he Uft the tiomiDal conUol 

p. 114, &c. 'Hie Mubaixla told Mr. of affaire with his >on Surufrui Khm. 

HDorcroft that he had got ver; little On the lait approuh of Runjeet 

of the booty he attempted to recover. Singh, the old man reftued, ■eeord' 

(Moorcroft, TraviU, L 102.). Ma- ing to the Buhavulpoor annals, to 

homed MoiuHer Khan, the gover- send his bmily to the south of the 

nor, had held Mooltan from the time Sullej, as on other oc3»siona of siege; 

of the expulsiiHi of the Sikhs of but whether he did so in the confi- 

Ihe BuDghee " Misl," in 1 TT9. In dence, or in the despair, of a auccen- 

laOT he went on a pilgrimage to fill resistance I> not clear. 
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I8i8,i8i». murdered; and the crime saved Heerat, indeed, to Ahmed 
' ■ ' Shah's heir, hut deprived them for a time, and now per- 
haps for ever, of the rest of hia possessions. Mahomed 
Azeem Khan hastened from Cashmeer, which he left in 
charge of Jubbar Khan, another of the many brothers. 
HahMned He at first thought of reinstating Shah Shoc^a, but he 
^f*™ iH^ at last procl^med Shafa Ayoob as king", and in a few 
Ayoob. months he was master oi ±'esiiawur ana (jrhuznee, of 
Caubul and Candahar. This change of rulers favored, 
Runjert if it did not justify, the views of Runjeet Singh, and, 
mircbesto *o*^f*ls the end of 1818, he crossed the Indus and 
Paiuwur, entered Pesbawur, which was evacuated on his approach. 
But it did not suit his purposes, at the time, to endeavor 
to retain the district ; he garrisoned Khyrabad, which 
lies on the right bank of the river, so as to command the 
wbich he Kissage for the future, and then retired, placing Jehan 
rJehT'' Dad Khan, his old ally of Attok, in possession of Pesh- 
Dad KbsD, awur itself, to hold it as he could by his own means. 
1818. ij-j^ Barukzaee governor, Yar Mnhomed Khan, returned 

as soon as Runjeet Singh had gone, and the powerless 
Jehan Dad made no attempt to defend his gift.* 
Bun^ect Runjeet Singh's thoughts were now directed towards 

tn^up^ the Minexarion of Cashmeer, the garrison of which had 
caduneer. been reduced by the withdrawal of some good troops by 
Mahomed Azeem Khan ; but the proceedings of Dehsa 
Singh Mujeetheea and Sunsar Chund, for a moment 
changed his designs upon others into fears for himself. 
These chiefs were employed on an expedition in the 
hills to collect the tribute due to the Muharaja ; and the 
DcUyni by R^a of Kuhloor, who held territories on both sides of 
witb the the Sutlej, ventured to resist the demands made. Sunsar 
English, Chund rejoiced in this opportunity of revenge upon the 
18^. friend of the Goorkhas ; the river was crowed, but the 
British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 

* Compare Miarag't Sia^t»t Saigh, C>pt Murray (p. 191.) places the 

p. IIT. ISO. i Shah Shatja't Autobio- defWtion of Jaee Singh of Ataree, 

ffraphy, chap. kxTii. ; and MooiuAee id the year lfl2S ; but compare 'also 

iMiat LetiLirtofDoalialicmtd.i. Mr. MasMn, TVvMb. iti. SI. 9S., in 

99. 101. support of the earlier dale anigned. 
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troops stood ready to oppose force to force. Runjeet isiftisao. 
Singh directed the immediate recaU of his men, and be ' ' ' 
desired Sirdar Dehsa Singh to go in person, and o£fer 
his apologies to the Enghsh agent.* This alarm being 
over, the Muharaja proceeded with his preparations 
against Cashmeer, the troops occupying which, had, in 
the meantime, been reinforced by a detachment from 
Caubul. The Brahmin, Deewan Chund, who had ex- 
ercised the real command at Mooltan, was placed in 
advance, the Prince Khurruk Singh headed a support- 
ing column, and Runjeet Singh himself remained behind 
with a reserve and for the purpose of expediting the 
transit of the various munitions of war. The choice of 
the Sikh cavalry marched on foot over the mountains 
along with the infantry soldiers, and they dragged with 
them a few light guns ; the passes were scaled on the But fiiuiiy 
5th July 1819, hut Jubb^r Khan was found ready to ™"'^"'" 
receive them. The Afghans repulsed the invaders, and m domi- 
mastered two guns ; but they did not improve their sue- """^ '^'^■ 
cess, and the rallied Sikhs agdu attacked them, and 
won an almost bloodless victory.! 

A few months after Cashmeer had been added to xbe Den. 
the l^ahore dominions, Runjeet Singh moved in person 'j^^^ 
to the south of the Punjab, and Dera Ghazee Khan on neutd to 
the Indus, another dependency of Caubul, was seized by Jt^[t' 
the victorious Sikhs. The Nuwab of Buhawulpoor, 
who held lands under Runjeet Singh in the fork of the 
Indus and Chenab, had two years before made a suc- 
cessful attack on the Dooranee chief of the place, and 
it was now transferred to him in farm, although his 
CMs-Sutlej possessions had virtually, but not formally, 
been taken under British protection in the year ISld, 
and he had thus become, in a measure, independent of 
the Muhar^a's power.! During the year 1820 partial 

* Compare MHrrai/'i SHijut Singh, -f Compare Utaraji'i Rtaytl Si^h, 

p. 121, ]i>2., and Moorcrojt, TravtU, p. 183—134. 

i. IlD., for Ihc duralion of the Mu- J Government to Superintendent 

haiaja'adliplcuurc with Dehsa Singh. Ambala, 15th Jan. \S15, and Sir 
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1831,1892. attempts were made to reduce the turbulent Mahometan 
' ' ' tribes to the south-west of Gashmeer, and, in 1821» 
Runjeet Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on 
the Central Indus by the reduction of Dera Ismaeel 
Khan. The strong fort of Munkehra, situated between 
the two westernmost rivers of the Punjab, was held 
out for a time by Hafiz Ahmed Khan, the father of 
the titular governor, who scarcely owned a nomina] 
subjection to Caubul ; but the promise of honorable 
terms induced bim to surrender before the end of the 
year, and the country on the right bank of the Indus, 
including Dent Ismaeel Khan, was left to him as a 
feudatory of Lahore.* 

Mahomed Azeem had succeeded to the power of his 
brother, Futteh Khan, and, being desirous of keeping 
Runjeet Singh to the left bank of tiie Indus, he moved 
to Pesbawur in the year 1822, accompanied by Jaee 
i8ii»-2i; Singh, the fugitive Sikh chief, with the intention of 
attacking Khyrabad opposite Attok. Other matters 
caused him hastily to retrace his steps, but hia pro- 
ceedings had brought the Muharaja to the westward, 
flfora whicb who Sent to Yar Mahomed Khan, tiie governor of 
si^h^ Peshawur, and demanded tribute. This leader, who 
mandt iinii apprehended the designs of his brother, Mahomed Azeem 
Mbau, Khau» almost as much as he dreaded Runjeet Singh, 
1822. made an offering of some valuable horses.t The 
Muharaja was satisfied and withdrew, perhaps the more 
readily, as some differences had arisen with the British 
authorities regarding the right to a place named Whud- 
nee, to the south of the Sutlej, which had been trans- 
ferred by Runjeet Singh to his intriguing and ambitious 
mother-in-law, Sudda Kour, in die year 1808. The 

D. Ochterloney to Goveniinent, 2S<] pmenti oSeral, the Mubar^jm moTcd 

July, 1815. Compue Mtrraj/'t ircatiruil. 

RHHJtet Singh, p. 1S4. The Butis- * Compare M^rrag'i Sunjitt Smfk, 

wulpoor Memoira slate that Runjeet p. 139, 130., and Sir A. Btimti^ Can- 

Singh CB1IW dovD the Sutlej lu far ai Ani, p 99. 

PakputtUD, with the liew of seizing | Compare Mmraif't RhhJhI Singk, 

Buhawulpoor, but that a «how of re- p. 134—137. 

sislBQc* havlDg been tnjule, aod aooie 
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lady was regarded by the English agents as being the 1022,1823. 
independent representative of the interests of the Kuneia 'TT^ — ' 
(or Ghunee) confederacy of Sikhs on their side of the proMcution 
river, and therefore as havin? a rig'ht to their pro- f ^ p''"* 

Ti ft ■ ci-iii 11 1 -11 InUrfeieil 

tection. Hut ntinjeet oingh bad quarrelled with and mtb by > 
imprisoned his mother-in-law, and had taken possession ^^^T'"" 
of the fort of Whudnee. It was resolved to eject him ■Ent.vib 
by force, and a detachment of troops marched from ""^IJJ^^ 
Loodiana and restored the authority of the captive uw, uid a 
widow. Rnnjeet Singh prudently made no attempt to to^^!*"*^ 
resist the British agent, but he was not without appre- 1822. 
hensioDs that his occupation of the place would be 
construed into a breach of the treaty, and he busied 
himself with defensive preparations. A friendly letter 
from the superior authorities at Delhi relieved him of 
his fears, and allowed him to prosecute his designs 
agtunst Peshawur without further interruption.* 

Mahomed Azeeni Khan disapproved of the presenta- Tbe siuu 
tion of horses to Runjeet Singh by Yar Mahomed Khan, ^^^t 
and he repaired to Peshawur in January 1 8^. Yar Putuwur, 
Mahomed fled into the Eusofzaee hills rather than meet '^^' 
his brother, and the province seemed lost to one branch 
of the numerous family ; but the chief of the Sikhs 
was at hand, resolved to assert his equality of right or 
his superiority of power. The Indus was forded on the 
13th March, the guns being carried across on ele- 
phants. The territory of the Khuttuks bordering the 
river was occupied, and at A.kora the Muharaja re- 
ceived and pardoned the fugitive Jaee Singh Atareewala. 

* Comimre Mmaj/'i Ranjiel Smgh, Mumy, of 2£d June, and to Govcrn- 

p. 134., where the prooeedingg bjc ment o{ the e3d Aug. IS22; and 

pven very brieflj, and acarcely vllh fivm those of GoTernment to (he 

accuracy. Capt. Murray's and Capt. Governor General's Agent, S4th 

Roit'B lettcn to the Resident at April, 15th July, and tSth Oct., 

Delhi, from Feb. to Sept. 1B23, gire 1H22. On thin occasion the Akalee 

deujta, and olher information is oh- Pboola Singh ia reported, by Capt. 

lainable from the letters of Sir D. Murray, to have orfered to retake 

Oditerioncy to Capt Koss, dated Whudbec single-handed, and Riin~ 

7tb N(w. 1821, and of the GoveiDor jeet Singh to have commissioacd him 

General's Agent at Delhi to Capt. to embody a thousand of bia brethren. 
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1893. A religious war had been preached, and twenty thou- 
' ' sand men, of the Khuttuk and Eusofzaee tribes, had been 
assembled by their priests and devotees to fight for 
their fiuth against the unbelieving invaders. This body 
of men was posted on and around heights near No- 
shehra, but on the left bank of the Caubul river, while 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, distrustful of his influence 
over the independent militia, and of the fidelity of his 
brothers, occupied a position higher up on the right 
The battle bank of the stream. Runjeet Singh detached a force to 
^ 14th ' ^^T? the Vuzeer in check, and crossed the river to 
Marcb, attack the armed peasantry. The Sikh " Akalees " at 
once rushed upon the Mahometan *' Ghazees," but 
Fhoola Singh, the vn\d leader of the fanatics of Amritsir, 
was slain, and his horsemen made no Impression on 
masses of footmen advantageously posted. The Afghans 
then exullingly advanced, and threw the drilled infantry 
of the Lahore ruler into confusion. They were checked 
by the fire of the rallying battalions, and by the play of 
the artillery drawn up on the opposite bank of the 
river, and at length Runjeet Singh's personal exertions 
with his cavalry converted the check into a victory. 
The brave and believing mountaineers reassembled after 
their rout, and next day they were willing to renew the 
fight under their "Peerzada," Mahomed Akber; but the 
Caubul Vuzeer had fled with precipitation, and they 
PMhiwur were without countenance or support. Peshawur was 
but"iert'ua sacked, and the country plundered up to the Khyber 
dependenry Pass J but the hostile spirit of the population rendered 
Habonwi *he province of difficult retention, wid the prudent 
ii>»n. Muharaja gladly accepted Yar Mahomed's tender of 
submission. Imhomed Azeem Khan died shortly after- 
wards, and with him expired all show of unanimity 
among the bands of brothers who possessed the three 
capitals of Peshawur, Caubul, and Candahar ; while 
Shah Mehmood aud his son Kainran exercised a pre- 
carious authority in Heerat, and Shah Ayoob, who had 
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been proclaimed titular monarch of A^hanistau, re- is£.i.i8S4. 
mained a cipher in his chief city.* jLoDint 

Towards the end of the year 1823, Runjeet Singh singh feeb 
marched to the south-west corner of his territories, to J^^' ^ 
reduce refractory Mahometan Jagbeerdars, and to create siudn, 
an impression of his power on the frontiers of Sindh, — la^a-a*- 
to tribute from the Ameers of which country, he had 
already advanced some clums.t He likewise pretended 
to regard Shikarpoor as a usurpation of the Talpoor 
dynasty ; but bis plans were not yet matured, and he 
returned to his capital to learn of the death of Sunsar Sumu 
Chund. He gave his consent to the succession of the Koirtch' 
son of a chief whose power once surpassed bis own, and <"e^ end or 
the Prince Khurruk Singh exchanged turbans, in token '^**' 
of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary Kototcb.t 

Runjeet Singh had now brought under his sway the Runjert 
three Mahometan provinces of Cashmeer, Mooltan, and Singh's 
Peshawur : he was supreme in the hills and plains of aondawd, 
the Punjab proper; the mass of bis dominion had been ""^^^hi, 
acquired ; and, although his designs on Ludakb and dotninion 

■cqulrcd. 

» Compare Murrajf' I Stmjeel Singh, Moorcroft might desire. {Tramlt, 

p. 1ST, &c. ; Moorcra/l'i TravtU, ii. i. 110.) 

S33, S34. ; and JIfuwn'i Jovmyi, iii. Willi regard to Dwt Mahomed 

SS—eO. Runjeet Singh told Capl. Khan, it is well known, and Mr. 

Wade that, of hii disciplined troops, Masson (Jmnuy,, iii. 59, 60.), and 

bis Gooikhas alone Mood firm under Moonshee Mobun Lai (Lt/< "f Bati 

the assault of the Mahometans. Mahonud, i, 127, 1S8), both show 

(Capt Wade to Kesident st Delhi, the extent to which he wu an in- 

3d April, 1H39.) triguer on this occasion. This cir- 

The bnalic, Pliools Singh, alrEady cumstsnce was suhsequently lost sight 

nferred to in tbe preceding note, of bj the British negotialon and the 

was ■ man oF aoroe notorietf. In British public, and Sikh and Af. 

IS09, he attacked Sir Charles Mel- ghan leaders were regarded as esien- 

calte^ camp, snd afterwards the pactjr tiallj antagoaistio, instead of as ready 

of a British oiliceT emplojed in sur- to coalesce En theirselRsh ends under 

lejing the Cls-Siitlej states. In any of seieral probable oontingen- 

1814-15, he fortified himself in cies. 

UlKihur (between Feeroipoor and | Capl. Hurray to the Gorcmor 

Bbutneer), since eonstrued into a General's Agent, Delhi, 15th Dec. 

British possession (CapL Murray to 1825, and Capt. Wade to the same. 

Agent, Delhi, I5lh May, 1823); and, Tth Aug., 1S23. 

in 1890, he (old Mr. Moorcroft, that ( Murray's Runjeet Singh, p. 141. 

faa was dissatisfied with Runjeet For an interesting account of Sunsar 

Singh, that he was ready to join the Chund, bis family, and his country, 

English, and that, indeed, he would see MoorcntfVt Trmdi, i. 126—146, 
earry fire and aworil wherever Mr. 
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leis— Sindh were obvious, a pause in the narrative of his 
. '^^'' . actions may conveniently take place, for the purpose of 
relating other matters necessary to a rig'ht understand- 
ing of his character, and which intimately bear on the 
general history of the country. 
Mfwviia- Shah Shooja reached Loodiana, as has been men- 

acUoni""'' tioned, in the year 1816, and secured for himself an 
Shah sboo- houored repose : but his thoughts were intent on 
d'Hra**" Caubul and Candahar; he disliked the British notion 
■gainst that he had tamely sought an asylum, and he wished 
Md^rtha^ to be regarded as a prince in distress, seeking for aid 
nur, 1818- to enable him to recover his crown. He had hopes 
held out to him by the Ameers of Sindh, when hard 
pressed, perhaps, by Futteh Khan, and he conceived that 
an invasion of Afghanistan might be successfuly prose- 
cuted from the southward. He made offers of ad- 
vantage to the English, but he was told that they had 
no concern with the afif^rs of strangers, and desired to 
live in peace with all their neighbors. He was thus cast- 
ing about for means, when Futteh Khan was murdered, 
and the tenders of allegiance which he received from 
Mahomed A^ieem Khan, at once induced him to quit 
Loodiana. He left that place in October 1818 : with 
the aid of the Nuwab of Buhawulpoor, he mastered 
Dera Ghazee Khan i he sent his son Tymoor to oc- 
cupy Shikarpoor, and he proceeded in person towards 
Peshawur, to become, as he believed, the king of the 
Dooranees. But Mahomed Azeem Khan had, in the 
meantime, seen fit to proclaim himself the Vuzeer of 
Ayoob, and Shah Shooja, hard pressed, sought safety 
among some friendly clans in the Khyber hills. He 
was driven thence at the end of two months, and had 
scarcely entered Shikarpoor, when Mahomed Azeem 
Khan's approach compelled him to retire. He went, 
first, to Khyrpoor, and afterwards to Hydrabad, and, 
having procured some money from the Sindhians, he 
returned and recovered Shikarpoor, where he resided 
for a year. But Mahomed Azeem Khan again ap- 
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proached, the Hydrabad chiefs pretended that the Shah isai.isss. 
was plotting to bring id the English, and their money Iji^T^iih 
was this time pud for his expulsion. The ex-king, Tctunu to 
finding his position untenable, retired through Baj- J^'^ 
pootana to Ehelhi, and eventually took up his residence a 
second time at Loodiana in June, 1831. His brother, 
the blind Shah Zuman, after visiting Persia, and per- ud i> ta- 
hf^s Arabia, arrived at the same place about the same ^^^ 
time and by nearly the same road. Shah Shooja's ana, mho 
stipend had all along been drawn by his family, repre- ^l***!,^ ,. 
sented by the able and faithful Wuffa Begum, and an uic ume 
allowance, first, of 18,000, and afterwards of 24',O0O p"~- 
rupees a year, was assigned for the support of Shah 
Zuman, when he also became a petitioner to the English 
government,* 

In the year 18^, Appa Sahib, the deposed Raja of ApmSihib, 
the Mahratta kingdom of Nagpoor, escaped from the ^"-^» •■' 
custody of the British authorities and repaired to Am- isao-aa. 
ritsir. He would seem to have had the command of 
large sums of money, and he endeavored to engage 
Runjeet Singh in bis cause ; but the Muhariya had befen 
told the fugitive was the violent enemy of his English 
allies, and be ordered him to quit his territories. The 
chief took up his abode for a time in Sunsar Chund's 
principality of Kototch, and while there he would ap- 

Sar to have entered into some idle schemes with Prince His idle 
yder, a son of Shah Zuman, for the subjugation of J^J^^^ 
India, south and east of the Sutlej. llie Dooranee wn or shnh 
was to be monarch of the whole, from Delhi to Cape ^"'"""■ 
Comorin ; but the Mahratta was to be Vuzeer of the 
empire, and to hold the Deccan as a dependent sove- 

* Compare SAai SAoqfa'M AtitMog. ferred to ia nipport of all that i> in- 
ch. iiTiL, iXTiiL, ixix.. in th» Csl- eluded in the paragraph : — GoTcrn- 
cutu Honlhlr Journal tot laSS, aiid ment to Reaident, Delhi, lOth Ma; 
Mk Bukamipoor FamOg Atoialt QHtf and Tth June, 1817; Capt, Murray 
nuscript). Capt. Murra; {Hutorg of to Baident, Delhi, SSd SepL and 
AuJHt Sia^A, p. 103.), nterel; lUtea lOlb OcL, 1818, and in April, 1H35 ; 
that Shah Shooja made an unsue- and CapC. Murra; to Sii D. Ochter- 
Bcssful attempt to lecovei hii thmoe ; lonef, 39th April, SOtb June, and 
but the tblloving letters ma; be re- S7tb Aug., ISSI. 
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1833. reign. The Punjab was not included j bat it did not 
' ' ' transpire that either Runjeet Singh, or Sunsar Chund, 
or the two ex-kings of Gaubul, were privy to the de- 
sign, and, as soon as the circumstance beoune known, 
Sunsar Chund compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. 
Appa Sahib repaired, in 183^, to Mundee, which lies 
between Kanggra and the Sutlej ; but he wandered to 
Amritsir about 1828, and only finally quitted the 
country during the following year, to find an asylum 
with the Raja of Jodhpoor. That state had become an 
English dependency, and the ex-raja*s surrender was 
required ; but the strong ol^ections of the R^poot 
induced the Government to be satisfied with a promise 
of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten in the 
year 1840.* 
The petty As has been mentioned, the Raja Beer Singh, of 
Nowpoor Noorpoor, in the hills, had been dispossessed of his 
dUMsRun- chiefship in the year 1816. He sought refuge to the 
jMt^ng sQai}i of the Sutlej, and immediately made proposals 
unlet; to Shah Shooja, who had just reached Loodiana, to 
hi^rraort ^^r ii^o & Combination against Runjeet Singh. The 
to the En- Muharaja had not altogether despised similar tenders of 
*'*'^ allegiance from various discontented chiefs, when the 

Shah was his prisoner guest in Lahore j he remembered 
the treaty between the Shah and the English, and he 
knew how readily dethroned kings might be made use 
of by the ambitious. He wished to ascertain the views 
of the English authorities, but he veiled his suspicions 
of them in terms of apprehension of the Noorpoor Raja. 
His troops, he sfud, were absent in the neighborhood 
of Moottan, uid Beer Singh might cross the Sutlej and 
raise disturbances. The reception of emissaries by Shah 
Shooja was then discountenanced, and the residence of 

* Coni|»re Murrin/'i Ria^/tel Singh, nj's li-tten to Resident *t Delhi, 

p. ISH.; Moarerofl'i Ttavdi,L 109.; S4tb Nut. ind ESd D«c., IS31, tbe 

and the gtuui official authoritj, tbe 13th Jan. 18SS. uid l6lhJum, IB34; 

Brrigat and Agra Gatttlttr for 1S41, and likeiriH Capt. Wade to Resi- 

1H4U (utieks "Nagpoor" and dent al Delhi, J5th March, I83B. 
■■ Jodhpoor"). See al» Capt. Mur- 
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the exiled Raja at LotxUana was discouraged ; but I8i9,i8sa 
Runjeet Singh was told that his right to attempt the ' ' ' 
recovery of his chiefship was admitted, although he 
would not be alloweil to organize the means of doing 
so within the British limits. The Muharaja seemed 
satisfied that Lahore would be safe while absent in the 
south or west, and he said no more.* 

In the year 1819> the able and adventurous traveller, tik tnTci- 
Moorcroft, left the plains of India in the hc^ of ^^^^ 
reaching Yarkund and Bokhara. In the hills of the Punj»h, 
Punjab he experienced difficulties, and he was induced ^^^^' 
to repair to Lahore to wait upon Runjeet Singh. He 
was honorably received, and any lurking suspicions of 
his own designs, or of the views of his Government, 
were soon dispelled. The Muharaja conversed with 
frankuess of the events of his life ; he showed the 
traveller his bands of horsemen and battalions of in- 
fantry, and encouraged him to visit any part of the 
capital without hesitation, and at his own leisure. Mr. 
Moorcroft's medical skill and general knowledge, his 
candid manner and personal activity, produced an im- 
pression favorable to himself and advantageous to his 
countrymen ; but his proposition that British mer- 
chandize should be admitted into the Punjab at a fixed 
scale of dudes, was received with evasion. The Muhar 
raja's revenues might be affected, it was said, and his prin- 
cipal officers, whose advice was necessary, were absent 
on distant expeditions. Every facility was afforded to 
Mr. Moorcroft in prosecuting his journey, and it was 
arranged that, if he could not reach Yarkund from 
Tibet, he might proceed through Cashmeer to Caubul 
and Bokhara, the route which it was eventually found 

• The public currenpondence ge- seiicd and imprimned. (JWiHTOy't 

nerallf of 1816-17, hu heie becD Svtjett Simg/i. p. 145.. and Capt. 

rrrvrred to, and e>iwcially the leiier Murraj to Bef^ideat at Dvlhi, 2Sth 

of Gmemment to lUsident al Dellii, Feb. ISVT,) He vu ■ubicquenlW 

daUilIllhApril, ISIT. In 1826 Beer released, and vaialive, but unheeded, 

Singh made aiKittier sttempt to re- in 1844. 
corn- hi* principality ; but he was 
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18SI. necessary to pursue. Mr. Moorcroft reached Ludakfa 
' ■ ' in safety, and in 1821 he became possessed of a letter ' 
from the Russian minister, Prince Nesselrode, recom- 
mending a merchant to the good offices of Ruiijeet 
Singh, and assuring him that the traders of the Punjab 
would be well received in the Russian dominions — for 
the emperor was himself a benign ruler, he earnestly 
desired the prosperity of other countries, and he was 
especially the well-wisher of that reigned over by the 
King of the Sikhs. The person recommended had died 
on his way southward from Russia ; and it appeared 
that, six years previously, he had been the bearer of 
similar communications for the Muharaja of Lahore, 
and the Raja of Ludakh.* 
BnnjMt Runjeet Sihgh now possessed a broad dominion, and 

noe^ an instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the oppor- 
tem of go- tunity afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidatiog' 
imd^'^w'' t agg^regated provinces into one harmonious empire. But 
Uf meuu such a task neither suited the Muharaja's genius nor that 
St m *''°' ^^ ^^ Si\'ih nation ; nor is it, perhaps, agreeable to the 
leader of Constitution of any political society, that its limits shall be 
Uic sikbi. gxgj^ Qj. tjiaj jjig pervading spirit of a people shall rest, 
until its expansive force is destroyed and becomes 
obnoxious to change and decay. Runjeet Singh 
grasped the more obvious characteristics of the impulse 
given by Nanuk and Govind ; he dexterously turned 
them to the purposes of his own material ambition, and 
he appeared to be an absolute monarch in the midst of 
willing and obedient subjects. But he knew that he 
merely directed into a particular channel a power 
which he could neither destroy nor control, and that, 
to prevent the Sikhs turning upon himself, or destrojing 
one another, he must regularly engage them in conquest 
and remote warfare. The first political system of the 
emancipated Sikhs had crumbled to pieces, partly 
through its own defects, partly owing to its contact 

Runjeet 
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with a well-ordered and civilized government, and isai. 
partly in consequence of the ascendancy of one auperior 
mind. The *' Miala " had vanished, or were only re- 
presented by Alhoowaleea and Putteeala (or Phoolkeea), 
the one depending on the personal friendship of Runjeet 
Singh for its chief, and the other npheld in separate 
portions by the expediency of the English. But Run- 
jeet Singh never thought his own, or the Sikh sway 
waa to h^ confined to the Punjab, and his only wish 
was to lead armies as far as faith in the Khatsa and 
confidence in his skill would take brave and believing 
men. He troubled himself not at all with the theory 
or the practical niceties of administration, and he would 
rather have added a province to his rule, than have 
received the assurances of his English neighbors that 
he legislated with discrimination in commercial affairs, 
and with a just regard for the amelioration of his igno- 
rant and fanatical subjects of various persuasions. He 
took irom the land as much as it could readily yield, I 
and he took from merchants as much as they could ' 
profitably give ; he put down open marauding ; the 
Sikh peasantry enjoyed a light assessment ; no local 
officer dared to oppress a member of the Khalsa ; and 
if elsewhere the farmers of revenue were resisted in ' 
their tyrannical proceedings, they were more likely to 
be changed than to he supported by battalions. He did 
not ordinarily punish men who took redress into their 
own hands, for which, indeed, his subordinates were 
prepared, and which they guarded against as they could. 
The whole wealth, and the whole energies, of the 
people, were devoted to war, and to the preparation of 
military means and equipment. The system is that 
rcmimon to all feudal governments, and it gives much 
scope to individual ambition, and tends to produce inde- 
pendence of character. It suited the mass of the Sikh 
population ; they had ample employment, they loved 
contention, and they were pleased that city after city 
admitted the supremacy of the Khalsa, and enabled 
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them to enrich their families. But Runjeet Slogh 
never arrngated to himself the title or the powers of 
despot or tyrant. He was assiduous in his devotions ; 
he honored men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them 
to practise an enlarged charity ; he attributed every 
success to the favor of God, and he styled himself and 
people collectively the " Khalsa," or commonwealth of 
Govind. Whether in walking barefooted to make his 
.obeisance to a collateral representative of his prophets, 
or in rewarding a soldier distinguished by that symbol 
of his fmth, a long and ample beard, or in restraining 
the excesses of the fanatical Akalees, or in beating an 
army and acquiring a province, his own name and his 
own motives were kept carefully concealed, and every 
thing was done for we sake of the Gooroo, for the 
advantage of the Khalsa, and in the name of the Lord.* 

' Runjeet Singh, !n witting or !n dTlluutlon of their times ihould be 

talking of hii government, alvayt remembered.andthepnsent condition 

lued the term " KhslsB." On hit ofthe Punjab Ehows acombinalian of 

Beal he wrote, as any Sikh usually the characterisiLcs of rlalng mediseval / 

writes, hia name, with the prefii Eurnpe and of the decaying By- f. 

" God the lielper, Runjeet Singh," either light, but poueoed at once of 

— an inscription strongly reseiDbflng a natiie youthful t Igor, and of an 

the " God with ua" of ihe Common- eitraneous knowledge of many of the 

wealth of England. Prof^Mor Wil- arts which adorn life in the most 

son {Joum. R/tyal Atiatic Socitty, advanced stagea of society. 

No. ivii, p. 51,), thus seema scarcely The fact, again, that > city like 

jusiiHed In saying that It unj eel Singh Amritsir is the creation of the Sikhs, 

deposed Nanuk and Govind. and at once refutes many charges of op- 

the supreme ruler of Hie universe, pression or misgovemment, and Col. 

and held himself to be the impcr- Fmncklin only repeats the genersl 

aonationoTtbe KhAlsal opinion of the time when he says 

With respect to the abstract el- (Lt/t of Shah Alain, p. 77.), that the ./> 
cenence or moderation, or the prac- lands under Sikh rule were cultivated I! 
ticid efficiency or auitalileness of the with great assiduity. Mr. Maasoo 
Sikh government, opinions will al- could hear of no complaints in Mool- 
ways differ, as they will about all tan {Jovnuyt, i. 3a 398.), and al- 
other governments. It is nut simply though Moorcroft notices the de- 
an unmeaning truiim to say, that the pressed condition of the Cashmeercei 
Sikh goiemment suited the Sikhs ( 7Vat«2i, i. 1S3.). he does not notice 
well, for such • degree of fitness is the circumstance of a grieiousliiniiiM 
one of the endi of all governments of having occurred shortly before his 
ruling classes, and the adaptation has visit, which drove thousands of the 
thus a degree of positive merit. In people to the plains of India, and he 
judging of inilividTioU, moreover, the forgets that the valley had been 
eitent and the peculiarities of the under the sway of Afghan adven- 
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Id the year 18S^ the FreDch generals, Ventura is^S- 
and Allard, reached Lahore by way of Persia and Af- ' ' ' 
ghanistan, and, after some little hesitation, they were The sikh 
employed and treated with distinction." It has been ""'' 
usual to attribute the superiority of the Sikh army to French 
the labors of these two officers, and of their subsequent o*™™ «* 
coadjutors, the Generals Court and Avitabile ; but, in gg^^. ' 
truth, the Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier, to his £i»iini- 
own hardihood of character, to that spirit of adaptation o,Vh'"" 
which distinguishes every new people, and to that Madiera, 
feeling of a commoD interest and destiny implanted in 
him by his great teachers. The Rajpoots and Puthans chanic- 
are valiant and high-minded warriors ; but their pride 1^^°^ 
and their courage are personal only, and concern them "mi pu- 
as men of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will "* '"' 
do nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indif- 
ferent to the political advancement of their race. The 
efforts of the Mahrattas in emancipating themselves ofUjb. 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor strength- """' 
ened by any distinct hope or desire. They became 
free, but knew not how to remain independent, and 
they allowed a crafty Brahmin to turn their aimless 
aspirations to his own profit, and to found a dynasty of 
" Peshwas " on the achievements of unlettered Soodras. 
Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sevajee, but as it was not sustained 
by any pervading religious principle of action, a few 
generations saw the race yield to the expiring efforts of 
Mahometaiiism, and the Mahrattas owe their present 
position, as rulers, to the intervention of European 
strangers. The genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said 
to exist, and the two hundred thousand spearmen of 
the last century are once more shepherds and tillers of 
the ground. Similar remarks apply to the Goorkhas, ud or 
that other Indian people which has risen to greatness 

turen for nunj vean, the scTeritj of * Murraj's Rmjttt Singh, p. 131., 
whom rule n noticed bv Ponler &c. 
(7V<>Klt,u.26, &C.). 
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iBSa. in latter times by its own innate power, unmingled 
' ' ' with religious hope. They became masters, but no 
peculiar institution formed the landmark of their 
thoughts, and the vitality of the original impulse 
seems fast waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobility. 
The difference between these races and the fifth tribe 
of Indian warriors, will be at once apparent. The Sikh 
looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful in- 
tellect readily receives the most useful impression, or 
takes the most advantageous form, and religious faith 
is ever present to sustmn him under any adversity, and 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 
ATcnion of Tile Rajpoot and Puthan will fight as Pirthce Race 
romtBTr' *"<' Jenghiz Khan waged war ; they will ride on horses 
tribeaot in tumultuous array, and they will wield a sword and 
reguUr" spcar with individual dexterity: but neither of these 
"UMipiine, cavaliers will deign to stand in regular ranks and to 
handle the musket of the infantry soldier, although the 
with then- Mahometan has always been a brave and skilful server 
uieOoar. of heavy csnnon. The Mahratta is equally averse to 
khu, snd the European system of warfare, and the less stiffened 
the Mi^o- Goorkha has only had the power or the opportunity of 
inttaDi. forming battalions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
ThoSith cavalry and a trained artillery. The early force of the 
wj^com?' Si'^'is was composed of horsemen, but they seem iu- 
po*ed of tuitively to have adopted the new and formidable mntch- 
umedititb ^^^ ^^ recent times, instead of their ancestral bows, 
iMichiocks, and the spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster 
NoiicMof noticed this peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it 
tro(^^ gave in desultory warfare. • In 1805, Sir John Mal- 
Fontcr, colm did not think the Sikh was better mounted than 
"^ the Mahratta +; but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterloney 
1H09 ; considered that, in the confidence of untried strength, 
■ndbrOch- his great native courage would show him more formi- 
I'eio"'' ^Mfi than a follower of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily 

* Fonter, Trmtb, i. 333. t Malcolni'i SktA of Me SUM, 
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lead him to face a battery of well served guns.* The isaa. 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last cen- Q^^,^ 
tnry passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Mah- tcriaticunu 
ratta spear, the Afghan sword, the Sikh matchlock, ^^"^"" 
aud the English cannon, is still of cotnmon repetition ; ciudingihe 
nor does it gratify the pride of the present masters of *^"*''- 
India, to hear their success attributed rather to the TheneDersi 
number and excellence of their artillery, than to that imporunce 
dauntless courage and firm array which have enabled ^[^^"p^by 
the humble footmen to win most of those distant vie- the indiuu, 
tories which add glory to the English name. Never- \^^ j 
theless it has always been the object of rival powers to tucvicto- 
obtaiii a numerous artillery ; the battalions of De Boigne ^^J"" 
would never separate themselves from their cannon, and 
the presence of that formidable arm is yet, perhaps, 
essential to the full confidence of the British Sepoy. t 

Runjeet Singh said that, in 1805, he went to see the Bunject 
order of Lord Lake's armyt, and it is known that in ^j!^^'^ 
1809 he admired and praised the diiscipline of Mr. introduce 
Metcalfe's small escort, which repulsed the sudden onset '"*''p"°* '• 
of a body of enraged Akalees.§ He began, after that 
period, to give his attention to the formation of regular 
infantry, and in 1812 Sir David Ochterloney saw two 
regiments of Sikhs, besides several of Hiiidostanees, 

* Sr D. Ochterloncf to Govein- the inhabitants of which have become 

ment, lat Dec., 1810. greatly modified in character b; 

t Thia feeling ia well known to complete conquest and mixture with 

who have had any eipeiience of strangern ; 



Indian troopa. A guimei ii a 


some of (he distinguishing maiks 




of their races, they are, ai sol- 


when battalion! are mutinuiu, they 


diers, the merest mercenaries, and da 


will not allow strangera lo approach 


not pouesB the ardent and restleu 




feeling, or that spirit of clanihip. 




which ehaiaclerise the more genuine 




descendant* of Khutrees and Afgliang. 




The remarks in the test thus refer 


pened in Perron'i warfare with George 


especially lo the PuthSns of llohil 


Thomas, i Major SmilhirtgidarCiitpi 




inl^ianEmpl^.pat.-) 


scattered colonies, and to the yeo- 


The rauka of the British army 


manry and little proprietors of Kaj- 


are indeed flUed with Riypoots and 




Tulhinl » called, and alao with 






§ Murray's AnyM Singh, p. 68. 
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1820. drilled by men who had resigned or deserted the British 
' ' service. • The uext year the Muharaja talked of raising 
twenty-five battalions t, and his confidence in discipline 
was increased by the resistance which the Goorkhas 
offered to the British arms. He enlisted people of that 
nation, but his attention was chiefly ^iven to the in- 
strucdoD of his own countrymen, and in 18S0 Mr. 
Moorcroft noticed with approbation the appearance of 
the Sikh foot soldier, t Runjeet Singh had not got 
his people to resign their customary weapons and order 
of battle without some trouble. He encouraged them 
by good pay, by personal attention to their drill and 
equipment, and by himself wearing the strange dress, 
and going through the formal exercise. § The old 
chiefs disliked the innovation, and Dehsa Singh Mujee- 
theea, the father of the present mechanic and discipli- 
narian Lehna Singh, assured the companions of Sir. 
Moorcroft, that Mooltan, and Feshawur, and Cashmeer, 
■DdM had all been won by the free Khalsa cavalier. || By de- 

^^^^ia g""^^ ^^^ infantry service came to be preferred, and, 
making the before Runjeet Singh died, he saw it regarded as the 
bMdbo^ proper warlike array of his people. Nor did they give 
■nautiiicry their heart to the musket alone, but were perh^ more 
"" readily brought to serve guns than to stand in even ranks 

as footmen. 

Such was the state of change of the Sikh army, and 
such were the views of Runjeet Singh, when Generals 
Allard and Ventura obtained service in the Punjab. 
They were fortunate in having an excellent material to 
work with, and, like skilful officers, they made a good 
use of their means and opportunities. They gave a 
moderate degree of precision and completeness to a 



S The author owea 
toMooniliee Shahsmu 



* ^ D. Ochterloncf to GoTeni- 
TDmLETIh Feb., ISIS. 

f Kr D. Ochterlooe; to GoTem- 
ment, 4th March, I6lfl. 

f Moorcroft, Ihatlt, i. 98. There gJians. 
were at that time, aa ibere are atill, g Mnorcroft, TVkkIi, L 
Goorkhit in the urrice of Lahore 
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syatem already introduced ; but their labors are more isao. 
conspicuous in French words of command, in treble ^^^ ^^ 
ranks, and in squares salient with guns, than in the tIc« were 
ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the long en- J^ ru,^^ 
durance of fatigue, which distinguished the Sikh horse- singb, na 
men sixty years ago, and which preeminently charac- |^*^£^l^ 
terise the Sikh footman of the present day among the kIvm. 
other soldiers of India.* Neitlier did Generals Ven- 
tura and AUard, Court and Avitabile, ever assume to 
themselves the merit of having created the Sikh army, 
and perhaps their ability and independence of character 
added more to the general belief in European supe- 
riority, than all their instructions to the real efficiency 
of the Sikhs as soldiers. 

When a boy, Runjeet Singh was betrothed, as has been K«nfert 
related, to Mehtab Kour, me daughter of Goorbukhsh m^^t^ 
Singh, the young heir of the Kuneia (or Ghunnee) chief- ■''•' ^'^r 
ship, who fell in battle with his fether Muha Singh. g,j ^^j. ' 
Sudda Kour, the mother of the girl, possessed a high Meuub 
spirit and was ambitious of power, and, on the death of ^^^^^ 
the Kuneia leader, Jaee Singh, about 1793i her influence law, sudda 
in the aflairs of the confederacy became paramount. ''°'"'" 
She encouraged her young son-in-law to set aside the 
authority of his own widow mother, and at the age of 

■ For DOtica of thii enitunnee of ns usuillji depoaiUd nesr tbe 

fiiti^e, tM Fonter, IVareb, L 33S, "jtiund*," or flag, which helonged 

333.1 Malcolm, Stttch, p. 141, ; Mf. to the regiment, and which ceptt- 

Maiuiii, Jounuyt, i. 433,. uid Col. sented it* bead quarien. Li^t 

Suiiibach, PKiijab, p. 63, 64. lents and beasts of burden were al- 

The gencial constitution of a Sikh lowed ia Gied proportiani to each 

regiment was a commandant and ad- batlalion. and the itate also provided 

jutint, with subordinate officers to two cook*, or rather bakers, for each 

each compan;. The men were pud oompanj, who baked the men's cakes 

by deputies of the " Bukhshee," or after the; had themselves kneaded 

paymaster; hut the rolls were checked Ibem, or whoj in some ioatancea, 

by ■■ MootsuddeeA," or clerks, who profided uoieavened loavea for those 

daily noted down whether the men of their own or an inferior race. In 

were absent or present To each eantonmeiits the Sikh soldien lired 

regiment at least one " Gruntliee," to lonie extent in barracks, and not 

or reader of the scriptures, was at- each man in a separate hut, a custom 

tached, who, when not paid by the which should b* introduced into 

gorerninent, waa sure of being sup- the Britiib serTiee. 
ported by the men. The Grunt'h 
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1807— seventeen the future Muharaja is not only said to have 
■ '^^ . taken upou himself the management of his affairs, hut 
to have had his mother put to death as an adultress. 
The support of Sudda Kour was of great use to Runjeet 
Singh in the beginning of his career, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Kuneia Misl mainly enabled him to master 
Lahore and Amritsir. Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Runjeet 
Singh, and as a chieftainess in her own right, she would 
be able to exercise a commanding influence in the afiairs 
of the Sikhs ; but her daughter was childless, and Run- 
jeet Singh himself was equally ahle and wary. In 
1807 it was understood that Mehtab Kour was preg- 
nant, and it is believed that she was really delivered of 
Sher singb a daughter ; but, on Runjeet Singh's return from an 
s?^ h"h expedition, he was presented with two boys as his 
declared offspring. The Muharaja doubted : and perhaps he 
M^hiah always gave credence to the report that Sher Singh 
Kour, not was the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the child 
11^^^" of 3 weaver, yet they continued to be brought up under 
the care of their reputed grandmother, as if their 
8Ddd> parentage had been admitted. But Sudda Kour per- 

^ur'i TCI- (.gived that she could obtain no power in the names of the 
■pirtt uid children, and the disappointed woman addressed the £n- 
ftcntii* glish authorities in 1810, and denounced her son-in-law 
laio. as having usurped her rights, and as resolved on war 

with his new allies. Her communications received some 
attention, but she was unable to organize an insurrection, 
and she became in a manner reconciled to her position. 
In ]8S0, Sher Singh was virtually adopted by the 
Muharaja, with the apparent object of finally aetring 
aside the power of his mother-in-law. She was re- 
quired to assign lialf of the lands of the Kuneia chief- 
ship for the maintenance of the youth j but she refused, 
and she was in consequence seized and imprisoned, and 
her whole possessions confiscated. The little estate of 
Whudnee, to the south of the Sudej, was however re- 
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stored to her through British intervention, as has al- isna— 
ready been mentioned.* . 

Runjeet Singh was also betrothed, when a boy, to Kbumik 
the daughter of Khuzan Singh, a chief of the Nukeia ^^IutS^ 
confederacy, and by her he had a son in the year 1 802, siiwh by 
who was named Khurruk Singh, and brought up as ^ ,gQQ_ 
his heir. The youth was married, in the year 181@, 
to the daughter of a Kuneia leader, and the nuptials 
were celebrated amid many rejoicings. In ISlO the 
Muharaja placed the mother under some degree of 
restraint owing to her mismanagement of the estates 
assigned for the maintenance of the prince, and he en- 
deavored to rouse the spirit of his son to exertion 
and enterprize ; but he was of a weak and indolent 
character, and the attempt was vain. In the year 1821 NuNibii 
a son was bom to Khurruk Singh, and the child, Nao ^'k^,^ 
Nihal Singh, soon came to be regarded as the heir of the singh, 
Punjab.t ""■ 

Such were the domestic relations of Runjeet Singh, Kunit«t 
but he shared largely in the opprobrium heaped upon ^, ,j|^ 
his countrymen as the practisers of every immorality, tioumeM 
and he is not only represented to have frequently in- ^nj;^^ 
dulged in strong drink, but to have occasionally out- connMtion 
raged decency by appearing in public inebriated, and ,tcavigu»- 
surrouTided with courtezans. X In his earlier days one >7 ■tin- 
of these women, named Mohra, obtuned a great ascen- „j„ ^^* 
dancy over him, and, in 1811, he caused coins or medals siuiwopi*. 
to be struck bearing her name ; but it would be idle to 
regard Runjeet Singh as an habitual drunkard or as 
one greatly devoted to sensual pleasures ; and it would 
be equally unreasonable to believe the mass of the Sikh 
people as wholly lost to shame, and as revellers in every 
vice which disgraces humanity. Doubtless the sense 
of personal honor and of female purity, is less high 

■ Compire Aftimiy'i Bni^eit Singh, f Compue Jfurrof 'i i)iuvH< Siitgli, 

pp. 46—51. 63. 1S7, 1SS. 1S4, pp. 48. 53. 9ft 91. 113. 139. 

135. See mlso Sir D. OchUrloney la % Compue IturTa^M AnrWI Singli, 

GoTemnwnt, IHuidlOtb Die. 181C, p. 85. 
and p. ITO. of this TOjume. 
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among the rude and ignorant of every age, than among 
the informed and the civilized ; and when the whole 
peasantry of a country suddenly attain to power and 
wealth, and are freed from many of the restraints of 
society, an unusual proportion will necessarily resiga 
themselves to the seductions of pleasure, and freely give 
way to their most depraved appetites. But such ex< 
cesses are nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, 
and those who vilify the Sikhs at one time, and de- 
scribe their long and rapid marches at another, should 
remember the contradiction, and reflect that what com- 
mon sense and the better feelings of our nature have 
always condemned, can never be the ordinary practice 
of a nation. The armed defenders of a country cannot 
be kept under the same degree of moral restraint as 
ordinary citizens, with quiet habits, fixed abodes, and 
watchful pastors, and it is illogical to apply the character 
of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious soldiers to the 
thousands of hardy peasants and industrious mechanics, 
and even generally to that body of brave and banded 
men which furnishes the most obvious examples of de- 
gradation.* The husbandman of the Punjab, as of 
other provinces in Upper India, is confined to his 
cakes of millet or wheat and to a draught of water 
from the well ; the soldier fares not much better, and 
neither indulge in strong liquors, except upon occasions 
of rejoicing. The indolent man of wealth or station, 
or the more idle religious fanatic, may seek excitement, 
or a refuge from the vacancy of his mind, in drugs and 
drink j but expensiveness of diet is rather a Mahometan 

• Colonel Steinbach (n.ii>i6, p. 76. The morals, or the nwtnncn, of ■ 
77. )>diiuUgenenl simplicity of diet; people, hofferer. thould not be de- 
but he also makm wme revolting duced from ■ ft* examples of pro- 
practice) univenal. Capt. Murray fligacy; but the Indians equsllj ei- 
( Runjttt Singh, p. 85. ), and Mr. Ma<- agfCente with regard to Europeans, 
»on (_Jouniegt, L tSS,), are like wite and, in pictorial or pantamim'icpieeea, 
somewhat sweeping in their con- thej usual! j represent Englishmen 
demnations, and eren Mr. Elphin. drinking and swearing in the society 
stone {Hilt, of India, ii. 565. ) maket of eourleian*, and as equally prompt 
the charge of culpable deTotion to to use their weapons with or without 
(cniual puuutea very comprebenaiie. a mioii. 
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than an Indian characteristic, and the Europeans carry isoa— 
their potations and the pleasures of the table to an . '^"' . 
excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, and which 
greatly scandalize the frugal Hindoo." 

Yet Runjeet Singh not only yielded more than was Hunleet 
becoming to the promptings of his appetites, but, like rorftai. 
all despots and solitary authorities, he laid himself open 
to the charge of extravagant partiality and favoritism. 
He had placed himself in some degree in opposition to 
the whole Sikh people ; the free followers of Govind 
could not be the observant slaves of an equal member 
of the Khalsa, and he sought for strangers whose ap- 
plause would be more ready if less sincere, and in 
whom he could repose some confidence as the creatures 
of his favor. The first who thus rose to distinction 
was Khooshhal Singh, a Brahmin from near Seharun- Khooriihli 
poor, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, Brihrntn, 
and next became a runner or footman on the Muharaja's i6ii-ao. 
establishment. He attracted Runjeet Singh's notice, 
and was made Jemadar of the Deeoree, or master of 
the entry, about the year 1811. His brother seemed 
likely to supplant him, but his refusal to become a Sikh 
favored Khooshhal Singh's continuance in power, until 
both yielded to the Jummoo Rajpoots in the year 1820. The Raj. 
Golab Singh, the eldest of three sons, claimed that his ^^,^ 
gran<lfather was the brother of the well known Runjeet isao. 
Deo ; but the family was perhaps illegitimate, and had 
become impoverished, and Grolab Singh took service as 
a horseman in a band commanded by Jemadar Khoosh- 
hal Singh. He sent for his second brother, Dhiiin 
Singh, and then, again, like the reigning favorite, tbey 
both became running footmen under Runjeet Singh's 

• FDnter(7VaH/i,i. 3S3.)Dotice> u hardy and ■imple ; but, doubllen, 

Uie temperance of the Sikhi, and as the power of the nation bai in- 

tbeir foiborance from manj ener. creased eince these timea. luiuriea 

TBting aenaual pleasures, and he and vicioui pleasures ha*e, in nume- 

HUoUt, he thiT1k^ Colrmel Poller to roua instanee*, foDowed wealth and 

a nmilar eReel. Malcohn (Skttdk, indolence, 
p. 141.) Ukewite describes the Sikbg 
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eye. Their joint assiduity, and the graceful bearing of 
the younger man, again attracted the Muhar^a's notice, 
and Dhian Singh speedily took the place of the Brah- 
min chamberl^n, without, however, consigning him to 
neglect, for he rettuoed his estates and his position as a 
noble. Golab Singh obtained a petty command and 
aipialized himself by the seizure of the turbulent Ma- 
hometan Chief of Rajaoree. Jummoo was then con- 
ferred in jagheer or fief upon the family, and the 
youngest brother, SoocfaSt Singh, as well as the two 
elder, were one by one raised to the rank of Raja, and 
rapidly obtained an engrossing and prejudicial influence 
in the counsels of the Muharaja, excepting, perhaps, in 
connection with his English relations, the importance of 
which required and obtained the exercise of his own 
unbiassed opinion. The smooth and crafty Golab Singh 
ordinarily remained in the hills, using Sikh means to 
extend his own authority over his brother Rajpoots, and 
eventually into Ludakh ; the less able, but more polished, 
Dhian Singh, remained continually in attendance upon 
the Muharaja, ever on the watch, in order that be might 
anticipate his wishes ; while the elegant SoochSt Singh 
fluttered as a gay courtier and gallant soldier, without 
grasping at power or creating enemies. The nominal 
fukeer or devotee, the Mahometan Uzeezooddeen, never 
held the place of an ordinary favorite, but he attached 
himself at an early period to Runjeet Singh's person, 
and was honored and trusted as one equally prudent 
and faithful ; and, during the ascendancy both of Khoosh- 
hal Singh and Dhi&n Singh, he was always consulted, 
and invariEd>ly made the medium of communication with 
the British authorities. The above were the most con- 
spicuous persons in the Lahori- court; but the mind of 
Runjeet Singh was never prostrate before that of others, 
and he conferred the government of Mooltan on the 
discreet Sawun Mull, and rewarded the military talents 
and genuine Sikh feelings of Hurree Singh Nulwa by 
giving him the command on the Peshawur frontier ; 
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-while his ancient companion, Futteh Singh Alhoowaleea, isoi— 

remained, with increased wealth, the only representative . '^"' . 

of the original " Misis," and Dehsa Singh Mujeetheea Futuh 

enjoyed the Muharaja's esteem and confidence as go- jj|^*'',j^ 

vemor of Amritsir and of the Jalundhur Dooab.* ^f,^ 

Singh Hu- 

' CoinpiTe Murrayi Rmjetl Sinih, the further idvanUge of referring JKtheea. 

p. 84. 113. ISS. I4T.; Moaiahit to a inemonuidum on tbe aubject. 

SAoAaiBiK Alt^i SMt and A/phani, dnvn up by Mr. Clerk for Lord 

eh. IT. aadTiL; aud, with regard la ElLenbotaugh. Mohkum Chund ha) 

UieeioiHldeen and Dehsa Singh, already been alluded (o (see mtt, 

■ee MooTcroft, Traptlt, i. 94. 9S. p. 144.). and the Brahmin Deevsn 

110, &c Lieut. Colonel Lawrence's Chund may also be mentioned. He 

work, 7%e Adcentarer ta 1/ie Pint- vas [he real couimander when Mool. 

jab, and Capt. Oiboroe't Court and tan was ttormed, and he led the 

Camp of Siayeel Singh, likewise advance when CashlDeer was at laat 

coataio >ome curious information leiied. Of genuine Sikha, too, Mit'h 

about the Muharaja's cbieb and Singh Behranees was distinguished 

bvorilea ; and the author haa bad ai a brave and generous soldier. 
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FROM THE ACQUISITION OF HOOLTAN, CASBHEER, AND 
PE8HAWUB, TO THE DEATH OF fiUNJEET SINGH. 

1824—1839. 

Changed Telatiotu of the English and Sikhs. — Mis- 
ceUaneoui tranMoctiom. — Capt Wade, Hie political 
agent for Sikh affairs. — The Jummoo Reyas. — Syed 
Ahmed ShaKs insurrection at Peshawur. — The fame 
of Runjeet Singh, — The meeting at Rooper with Lord 
William Bentinck. — Runjeet Singh's views on Sindh, 
and the Engliih scheme of navigating the Indus. — Shah 
Shoq/a's expedition of 1833-35, and Runjeet Singh's 
regular occupation of Peshawur. — LudAkh reduced by 
Raja Golab Singh. — Runjeet Singh's claims on Shi- 
kdrpoor and designs on Sindh crossed by the commercial 
policy of the English. — The connection of the English 
with the Baruhxaees of Afghanistan. — Dost Mahomed 
retires before Runjeet Singh. — The Sikhs defeated by the 
Afghans. — The marriage of Nao Nihal Singh. — Sir 
Henry Fane. — The English, Dost Mahomed, and the 
Russians, and the restoration of Shah Shooja. — Run- 
jeet Singh feels curbed by the English. — The death of 
Runjeet Singh. 

'^'^ Runjeet Singh had brought Peshawur under his 

Change In Bv/ay, but the complete reduction of the province was 

rf^£*«f*?' y^* '■^ *°^' '*'™ *" arduous warfare of many years. 

tdatiTciTto H!e had become master of the Punjab almost unheeded 

Site^"* ^y *® English J but the position and views of that 

yew 1823. people had changed since they asked his- aid agmnst the 

armies of Napoleon. The Jumna and the sea-coast of 

Bombay were no longer the proclaimed limits of their 

empire ; the Nerbudda had been crossed, the states of 
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Rajpootana had been rendered tributary, and, with the is34,iea6. 
laudd>le design of diffiising wealth and of linking ' " 
remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
boTids of commerce, they were about to enter upon 
schemes of navigation and of trade, which caused them 
to deprecate the ambition of the kiug of the Sikhs, and 
led them, by sure yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his 
dominion in their owb, and to grasp, perhaps in- 
scrutably to chasten, with the cold unfeeling hand of 
worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social change and 
religious reformation evoked hy the genius of Nanuk 
and Govind. 

In the year 18^4, the turbulent Mahometan tribes Miiceita- 
on either side of the Indus above Attok arose in rebel- ^J^^^f*"'' 
lion, and the Sikh general, Hurree Singh, received a iS24-sa. 
severe check. The Muharaja hastened i>y forced 
marches to that quarter, and agun forded the rapid, pmImwut. 
stony-bedded Indus ; but the mountaineers dispersed at 
his approadi, and his display of power was hardly 
rewarded by Yar Mahomed Khan's renewed protest- 
ations of allegiance.* In 1825 Runjeet Singh's atten- 
tion was amused with overtures from the Goorkhas, vt^u. 
who forgot his former rivalry in the overwhelming 
greatness of the English ; but the precise object of the 
Nepalese did not transpire, and the restless spirit of 
the Sikh chief soon led him to the Chenab, with the 
design of seizing Shlkarpore.t The occurrence of a sindh. 
scarcity in Sindh, and perhaps the rumors of the 
hostile preparations of the English against Bhurtpoor, sburtpnor. 
induced him to return to his capital before the end of 
the year. The Jdt usurper of the Jumna asked his 
brother Jut of the Ravee to aid him ; but the Muha- 
raja affected to discredit the mission, and so satisfied 
the British authorities without compromising himself 
with the master of a fortress which had successfully 

• C«pl. Murra<r'i RunJ€il S.»y*, I8lh March, 1B2S, «od C»pt. Murray 

p. MI,14S. in reply. 28th March. Compare 

t Agent at Delhi to Capt. Murray, aUo Mumg't Rmgrtl A'afA, p. 144. 
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1826. resisted the disciplined troops and the dreaded artillery 
' ■ ' of his neighbors.* Bat about the same time Ruojeet 
Singh likewise found reason to distrust the possessors 
Futtch of strongholds ; and Futteh Singh Alhoowaleea was 
Ai^ow*^ constrained by his old brother in arms to leave a 
iwH chief, masonry citadel unfinished, and was further induced by 
his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutle}. He was 
assured of English protection in his ancestral estates in 
the Sirhind province, but Runjeet Singh, remembering 
perh^ the joint treaty with Lord L^e, earnestly en- 
deavored to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall 
a chief so dangerous in the hands of his allies. Futteh 
Singh returned to Lahore in 18^7 i ^^ ^^ received 
with marked honour, and he was confirmed in nearly all 
his possessions, t 
Runlcet Towards the end of 1826, Runjeet Singh was at. 

iic^ and ti tacked with sickness, and he sought the ^d of European 
RttcDded by skill. Dr. Murray, a surgeon in the British-Indian 
lurReon, &rmy, was sent to attend him, and he remuned at 
1826. Lahore for some time, although the Muharaja was more 

disposed to trust to time and abstinence, or to the em- 
pirical remedies of his own physicians, than to the pre- 
scribers of unknown drugs and the practisers of new 
ways. Runjeet Singh, nevertheless, liked to have his 
foreign medical adviser near him, as one from whom 
information could be gained, and whom it might be 
ADMdotM. advantageous to please. He seemed anxious about the 
proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Governor Greneral, 

• Cipt. llamj to the Bnident at The cI>-Sutlej MahoTnetin Chief 

Delhi, 1(1 Mid 3d Oct., 18SS. and of Mumdot, fortnerty of Kuuoar, 

Capt. Wade to Capt. Murrey, 5tb fled and reluracd about the nne 

Get, 1825. time u Futteh Singh, for •imilar 

■f Rnident at Delhi to CapL reatons, and after makiog aimiUr ta- 

Murray, 13th Jan., I8S6, and O^. deaToun to be reci^nised aa an 

Mmrran'i Swgitl Singh, p. 144. Engliah dependent. ( Goicmineat to 

The old chief had. ai early ai 1811, ReaidenI at DeJbi,28th April, IBST, 

deaired to be regarded ai teparately with correipoiidcnce to which it re- 

conneelud with the English, n fear- latei, and compare Mamf'i Aaajcet 

ful bad be become of hii "Turban- Singh, p. 145.) 
brother." (CoTemnkent to Sir D. 
Ochlerloney, 41b Ootober, 1811.) 
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to the northern provinces ; he asked about the qualities ib2t. 

of the Burmese troopH, and the amount of money ^~^^ ' 

demaDded by the Elnglish victors at the end of the war 

with that people ; he was inquisitive about the mutiny 

of a r^ment of Sepoys at Barrackpoor, and he wished 

to know whether native troops had been employed in 

quelling it.* On the arrival of Lord Amherst at Sim- Lord Am- 

lah, ID 1827, a further deirree of intimacr became J!,!!!^^"'* 

laevitable ; a mission ot welcome and inquiry was sent nnior 

to wait upon his lordship, and the compliment was ^!™'' 

returned by the deputation of Captain Wade, the 

British frontier authority, to the Muhar^a's court.t 

During the following year the English commander'in- Lort com- 

chief arrived at Loodiana, and Runieet Sinirh sent an i>n™cn< 
,, ,,. ,. i-Li. theBrittah 

agent to convey to him his good wishes ; but an comnund- 
expected invitation to visit the strongholds of the Punjab "-in-cbitf. 
was not given to the captor of Bhurtpoor. t 

The little business to be transacted between the Bri- c^-tWade 
tish and Sikh governments was entrusted to the manage- immedutB 
ment of fhe resident at Delhi, who gave his orders to *k^' ''"' 
Captwn Murray, the political agent at Ambala, who otLahon, 
again had under him an assistant, Captain Wade, at '^^^- 
Loodiana, mainly iu connection with the a&irs of the 

•■ C«irt. Wade to the Residenl at "Tisited tbeupper oountieieverjyear, 

Delhi, Sith Sept. and 30tb Nov., "and bad oauwd the chief of Biwehir 

ISSG, and 1st Jan. IBST. Cotnpara "loiiiakepreparBtioiufbTtbeir moTC. 

UkTrayi S-ngttI Siitgh, p. US. - mentt. The Great Lama was di>. 

t CoTemmrnt ID Capt. Wade, Sd "pleaaed.andanniea had been ordemi 

May, 1 SS7. " la be watchful. The Engf ish ahould 

i Muirar'i Runjeet Singh, p. 147. "be urged to keep Tithin their own 

About thii time the journejing) and " limila, or, if they wanted an alliance, 

Btodia of the enthunastic scholar "they oouldgoby aeato Pekin. The 

Cnma de Koroa, and ibe aatabliah- "peopleof Bin^irihould natreiyon 

mmt of Simlah aa k Britiah post, had "the wealth and the eipertnen in 

nwde the Chinew of Tbet a* cuiioiu "war&rmgofthe Engliib: theempe- 

■bout the £nglitfa in one way aa '■TOrwaa3D;>Htfnt(i^milea) higher 

Rmijeet Sngh wm in another. " than they ; be ruled oner the four 

Thiu the authoritiet at Garo appear " elemeuta ; a war would iniolTe the 

to hare addreaaed the authoritiei of "ail nationi ofAiia in cftlamilies; the 

Biaatbir, an Engliih dependency, " English ihouldrenuun within their 

aaying, "that in ancient time* there " boundario ;"- 

" vaa no mention of the * Feelingpa,' ofdeprei ' 

(i. e, Feringheca nr Franks), "a bad tical Ag 

■• and onall people, whereaa now many Delhi, 86th March, 1827.) 

O 2 
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1837,1828. gnrrison of that place. When Captain Wade was at 
' ' ' Lahore, the Muharaja expressed a wish that, for the 
sake of despatch in business, the agency for his Cis- 
Sutl^ possessions should be vested in the officer at 
Loodiana subordinate to the resideat at Delhi, but in- 
dependent of the officer at Ambala. * This wish was 
complied witht ; but in attempting to define the extent 
of the territories in question, it was found that there 
l>i*cunioni were several doubtful points to be settled. Runjeet 
todtitricti Singh claimed supremacy over Chumkowr, and Anund- 
loucbofih* poor Makhownl, and other places belonging to the 
jgj^gg Sodhees, or collaterlal representatives of Gooroo Go- 
ADundpoor, vind. He also claimed Whudnee, which, a few years 
?JJJ^^^ before, had been wrested from him on the plea that it 
Ik. ' was his mother-iu'law's ; and he claimed Feerozpoor, 
then held by a childless widow, and also all the Alhoo- 
waleea districts, besides others which need uot be 
particularized, t The claims of the Muhanda over Fee- 
rozpQor and the ancestral possessions of Futteh Singh 
Alhoowaleea were rejected ; but the British title to 
supremacy over Whudnee could no longer, it was found, 
be maintained. The claims of Lahore to Chumkowr 
and Anundpoor Makhowal were expediently admitted, 
for the British right did not seem worth maintuniiig, 
and the a^rs of the priestly class of Sikhs could be 
best managed by a ruler of their own faith.§ Runjeet 
Singh disliked the loss of Feerozpoor, which the English 
long continued to admire as a commanding position ||; 

• C>pt.WadetoReiidentitDeUii, aiul Sikb unae.norightDTdnecntei- 

30th June, 1627. itted Bflera diiUion hmd taken plue. 

't' GovernmeDtto Resident at Delhi, So uncertain, bowcTer, ii tha prac- 

4lh Oct., I82T. ticeorthe E^liih, that one or more 

t Cnpt Wade to the Reiident at precedents in hfour of the Feeroipoor 

Delhi, SOtli Jan., ISSfl, and Capt. claimants might Teadilj be found 

Murra; to the ume, 19tli Feb. \BS8. within llie range of cauf eounecled. 

In the case of Feeroipoor, Govern- with the Sikh statin. 

meni lubiequeutlj decided (Govern- § Government to the Resident at 

ment to Agent at Delhi, 24tli Vat., Delhi, 14th Not , 1828. 

1838). that eeTlain collateral heirs | In 1823 Cap! Murra; talked of 

(who had put in ■ daini) could not the "strong and important fbrtreu" 

■ueceed, as, according to Hindoo lav of Feeroipoor bating been recovered 
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but the settlement generally was such as seemed to isis. 
lessen the chances of future collision between the two ' 
governments. 

Runjeet Singh's connection with the English thus amdasi 
became more and more close, and about the same time ^"htan*^ 
he began to resign himself in many instances to the singn, bis 
views of his new favorites of Jummoo. The Muharaja a^'hi^oo 
had begun to notice the boyish promise of Heera Sing)), isso-ss. 
the son of Dhian Singh, and he may have been equally 
pleased with the native simplicity, and with the tutored 
deference, of the child. He gave him the title of Rajit, 
and his father, true to the Indian feeling, was desirous 
of establishing the purity of his descent by marrying his 
son into a family of local power and of spotless geue- 
alogy. The betrothal of a daughter of the deceased Propneed 
Sunsar Chund of Kanggra was demaoded in the year ^^J^*** "^ 
18S8, and the reluctant consent of the new chief, Un- siDghtnto 
rodh Chund, was obtained when he unwittingly had put JjJ'glJ^' 
himself wholly in the power of Dhian Singh by visiting chund, 
Lahore with his sisters for the purpose of joining in ^^^®* 
the Duptial ceremonies of the son of Futteh Singh Al- 
hoowaleea. The proposed degradation rendered the 
mother of the girls, perhap, more indignant than the 
head of the family, and site contrived to escape with Flight ar 
them to the south of the Sutlej. Unrodh Chund was ^^^ 
required to bring them back, but he himself also fled, widow md 
and his possessions were seized. The mother died of *°^ 
grief and vexation, and the son followed her to the 
grave, after idly attempting to induce the English to re- 
store him by force of arms to his little principality. 
Sunsar Chund had left several illegitimate children, and 
in 1829, the disappointed Muharaja endeavoured to ob- 
tain some revenge by marrying two of the daughters 
himself, and by elevating a son to the rank of Raja, 

by RuDJeetSngli, lor tbe widow pro- Urly talked (Government to Agent 

prietrera from whom it had been aeiied at Delhi, 30th Jan, 18S4) of the 

byacUiTnanl(Captain Murraf to the political and 1111111017 ■dnnlages of 

Ag«ntat Delhi, -JOth July, 1823), Feeroipoor over Loodiana. 
and the supreme autlioritica simi- 

o 3 
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1839. and investiDg him with an estate ont of his father's 

' ;; ' chieFship. The marriage of Heera SIneh to a maiden 

Hugh's of bis own degree, was celebrated auniig the same year 
with much aplendor, and the greatness of Runjeet 
Singh's name induced even the chiefs hving under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and 
their presents on the occasion.* 

In the meanwhile a formidable ihsurrectioo had been 
organized in the neighbourhood of Peahawur, by an un- 
heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner. One 



1839. 



Shah Obi- 



Ahmed Shah, a Mahometan of a family of Syeds of Ba- 

ue, 1827. reilly in Upper India, had been a follower of the great 

UMoT! of mercenary leader, Atneer Khan, bat he lost his employ- 

' ment when the military force of his diief was broken op 

on the successful termination of the campaign aguust 

the joint Mahratta and Pindarra powers, and tdHer Ameer 

Khan's own recognition by the rlnglish as a dependent 

prince. The Syed went to Delhi, and a preacher of 

that city, named Abdool Uzeez, declared himsdf greatly 

Hbdoc- edified by the superior sanctity of Ahmed, who de- 

l^^m nounced the corrupt forms of worship then preTalent, 

Nfonu. and endeavored to enforce attention to the precepts of 

the Koran alone, without reference to the expositions of 

the early fathers. His reputation increased, and two 

Molvees, Tsmaeel and Abdool Haee, of some learning, 

but doubtful views, attached themselves to the Syed as 

his humble disciples and devoted followers, t A pil- 

* Murray's Runjeet Singh, p. 147, Id the prebce the wiLter dcpre- 

lis. uid IU«ideat at Delhi to Go- catei the t^iuioa "tbtt the iriie mni 

vemment, ESth OoL 1888. " Ituned 4)oiK on •omprebend God'i 

I A book wm composed by Molree " irOTd. God himself had nid • pn>. 

InnueliODthe partirf'Seyd Ahnied,m " pbet bad been raised up among tlw 

the OordoOiOr Tenaculu' language of "rude and ignorant for thair instruo- 

Upper India, at once exhortative and " tion, and that He, the Lord, had 

JuttiSeatoiy of his viewa. It ii culled "rendered obedience easy. There vctv 

the TukTeeB-ooUImin, or Baaia of the "two tbingi essential : abelief in tba 

Faith, and it vaa printed in Calcutta. " unity of God, which was to know no 

It is divided into two portions, of "other, and a knowledge of the Pro- 

whicfa the first only is understood to " phet, vhichwasobediencetothclaw. 

be the work of Ismaeel, the second " Many held thesayings of the •■' 
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grimage waa preached aa a suit^Ie beginning for all issa— 
undertakings, and Ahmed's journey to Calcutta in 1822 . '^'^ , 
for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 
although his proceedings were little Doticed until his 
presence in a targe ci(y gave him numerous congrega- 
tions. He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is uu pu- 
commonly believed, but without reaaon, to have visited 8*°^- 
CoDStanUnopIe. After an absence of four years be re- 
turned to Delhi, and called upon the faithful to follow 
him in a war against infidels. He acted as if he 
meant by unbelievers the Sikhs alone, but his precise 
ol^ects are imperfectly understood. He was careful 
not to ofifend the English ; but the mere supremacy of 
a remote nation over a wide and populous country, gave 
him ample opportunities for unheeded agitation. In 
1826 he left Delhi with perhaps five hundred attendants, uis joumey 
and it was arranged that other bands should follow in ^J^^^j 
succession under appointed leaders. He made some utd sindh, 
stay at Tonk, the residence of his old master. Ameer *^^^ 
Khan, and the son of the chief, the present Nuwab, ww. 
was enrolled among the disciples of the new saint. He 
obtained considerable assistance, at least in money, from 
the youthful convert, and he proceeded through the 
desert to Kheirpoor in Sindh, where he was well re- 
ceived by Meer Roostum Khan, and where he awuted 
the juncdon of the " Ghazees," or fighters for the faith, 
who were following him. Ahmed marched to Can- 

*'alUMiu^ tlw vritinga of tba pious, "I^lt<wuetheCliricUaiuh«dbcenul- 

"which agreed with the Scripturct, " moniobed for giving to dad monki 

■■ migbt ba nad for edifieatiop." "uidfTiantlieboDourduetotheLord. 

The firet cbspter tnata of the ** God ia akaw, and eompanioD he hu 

nnitf of God, and in it the writer "none; prottntioa and adoration are 

deprecates (lie lupplicatioo of ■ainn, "due to him, and to no other." The 

angelti, &c. aa impioin. He declares wcilet proceeds in a similar Ettain, 

the reasons given for sudi worship to but aBsumes aofoe doubtful pDaitions. 

be futile, and to show an utter igno- as that Msbomet ssjs Cod is one, 

ranee of God's word. " The ancient snd man leami from his paienli that 

" idolaters had likewin said that tbej he was bom ; be belieres his moUier, 

"merelyTeoeraled powers and diiini- and jet he distrusts the apostle : 

"lies, and did not regard tbeni as the or that an eiil-doer who has bith is 

"equal of the Almighty; but God a better man than the most pious 

"himself badansvered these besthens. idolater. 
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1827— dahar, but his projects were mistrusted or inisunder- 
. '^^^' . stood ; he received no encouragement from the Barukzaee 
Roum tbe brothers in possession, and he proceeded northnwd 
toTreiT' through the Ghiljaee country, and in the beginning of 
gioutwir. 18^ he crossed th& Caubul river to Puujtar in the 

Eusofzaee hills, between Peshawur and the Indus." 
Syed Ah- The PunjtaT family is of some consequence among 

flL»a f^ t *'^^ warlike Eusofzaees, and as the tribe had become 
the sikbi apprehensive of the designs of Yar Mahomed Khan, 
i8»^''^ whose dependence on Runjeet Singh secured him from 
danger on the side of Caubul, the Syed and his " Gha- 
zees" were hwled as deliverers, and the authority or 
supremacy of Ahmed was generally admitted. He led 
his ill-equipped host to attack a detachment of Sikhs, 
which had been moved forward to Akora, a few miles 
above Attok, under the command of Boodh Singh Sind- 
hanwala, of the same family as the Muharaja. The 
Sikh (Ximmander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the tumultuous assault of the mountaineers witii con- 
siderable loss, but as he could not follow up his success, 
the fame and the strength of the Syed continued to in- 
crease, aud Yar Mahomed deemed it prudent to enter 
into an agreement oUiging him to reelect the territories 
of the Eusofzaees. llie curbed governor of Peshawur 
is accused of a base attempt to remove Ahmed by poi- 
ButdeTnto son, and, in tbe year 18^, the fact or the report was 
homed, vho made use of by the Syed as a reason for appealing to 

dleiofhla 

woimdB, . Compare Miirrag'i JlM»jnt »>;*. hood of Pikpuitun, Mooltwi, and 
""'° p. 115, 146. About Syed Ahmed, Gotch t Indeed, matt educaUd M&- 
tlie author liaa learnt much from tbe hometan* admit the reanHiablenen of 
" Ghuee't" brolhei-in-U*, andfrom hii doctriaei, and the able Regcnt- 
a reapcctahle MoWee, who likewUe Begum of Bh<^>al, ii not indiipoed 
followed hii fbrtunet, and both of to emulate tlie atrietneBa of the Chief 
whom are now in honorable em- oFTonk, a> an abborrer of vain cere- 
ploy in the chiefihlp of Tank. He mcniei. Among humbler people the 
liai likewise learnt many particulira Syed likeviie obtained many admi- 
frora Moonihee Sliahamut Alee, and rers, and itii laidtliathiseihortationa 
apecially from Peer Ibrahim Khan, generally were to efRcacious, thateren 
a atraight-lbrward and intelligent the tailon of Delhi were moved to 
Puthio of KuKoor, in the British iciupulously return remnants of cloth 
tervice, who thinlu Ahmed light, to their employera I 
nolwilhatanding the holy neighbor- 
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amis. Var Mahomed was dffeated and mortally isan. 
wounded, and Peshawur was perhaps saved to his ' . ■' 
brother, Sooltan Mahomed, by the presence of a Sikh 
force under the Prince Sher Singh and General Ven- 
tura, which had been moved to that quarter under pre- 
tence of securing for the Muharaja a long promised 
horse of iamous breed named Leila, the match of one 
of equal renown named Kuhbar, which Runjeet Singh 
had already prized himself on obtaining from the Ba- 
rukzaee brothers.* 

The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving sy«i aii- 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan and his brothers to guard their ^^^^^ 
fief or dependency as they could, and it would even indu^, 
seem that Runjeet Singh hoped the difficulties of their '*'"■ 
position, and the insecurity of the province, would jus- 
tify its complete reduction.! But the inftuence of Syed 
Ahmed reached to Cashmeer, and the mountaineers be- 
tween tliat valley and the Indus were unwilling subjects 
of Lahore. Ahmed crossed the river in June, 1830, 
and planned an attack upon the Sikh force commanded 
by Hurree Singh Nulwa and General Allard ; but he He ■■ com- 
was beaten off, and forced to retire to the west of the J^^*^"" 
river. In a few months he was strong enough to at- (uis upon 
tack Sooltan Mahomed Khan ; the Barukzaee was ^JJ^" 
defeated, and Pesbawur was occupied by the Syed and Hsbonwd 
his " Ghazees." His elation kept pace with his sue- ^J||J^ 
cess, and, according to tradition, already busy with his Poiuwur, 
cffl-eer, he proclaimed himself C jiph, and struck a coin ^^''' 
in the name of " Ahmed the Just, the defender of the 
faith, the glitter of whose sword scattereth destruction 
among infidels." The fall of Pesbawur caused some 

■ CoiDpBre Munay'i Runjal Singh, the Resident, Delhi, May 17th, 

p. H6. H9. The fbUowera of Syed 1829.) 

Ahmed believe that poiKin was ad- f CapL Wade to the Resident, 

DiinisleTed, bimI describe the " Ghs- Delhi, IStbSept., 183a The Muha- 

lee," aa suffering much from iti r^ja alio reaerTed a cauie of quarrel 

effects. with the Bajuknees. on account oT 

General Ventum at lost succeeded their reduction of the Kliuttuki, a 

in obtaining a Leila, but that tJic tribe which Runjeet Singh said Fut- 

real liurse, so named, irui tranrfeired, teb Khan, the Vuieer, had agreed to 

is doubtful, and at one time it vas leate independent (Capt. Wade to 

declared lobe dewl. (Capt, Wade to Government, 9(h Dec., 1S31.) 
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1830.1831. alarm in Lahore, and the force on the Indus was 
The sjfd's strengthened, and placed under the command of Prince 
inBuence Sher Siiigh. The petty Mahometan chiefs generally, 
""^ with whom self-interest overcame faith, were averse to 
the domination of the Indian adventurer, and the im- 
prudence of Syed Ahmed gave umbrage to his Eu- 
sofzaee adherents. He had levied from the peasants 
a tithe of their goods, and this measure caused little or 
no dissatisfaction, for it agreed with their notion of the 
rights of a religious teacher ; but his decree that all the 
young women of marriageable age should be at once 
wedded, interfered with ue profits of Afghan parents, 
proverbially avaricious, and who usually disposed of 
their daughters to the wealthiest bridegrooms. Bat 
when Syed Ahmed was accused, perhaps unjusdy, of 
assigning the maidens one by one to his needy Indian 
He n-iin- foUowcrs, his motives were impugned, and the dis- 
p«'ill"iir, content was loud. Early in November, 1830, he vras 
1830 ; constrained to relinquish Peshawur to Sooltan Ms- 
homed at a fixed tribute, and he proceeded to ^e left 
bank of the Indus to give battle to the Sikhs. The 
Syed depended chiefly on the few " Ghazees" who had 
followed his fortunes throughout, and on the insurrec- 
tionary spirit of the Mozufferabad and other chiefs, for 
his Eusofzaee adherents had greatly decreased. The hill 
"khans" were soonbroughtunder subjection by the efforts 
of Sher Singh and the governor of Cashmeer ; yet 
Ahmed continued active, and, in a desultory warfare 
amid rugged mountains, success for a time attended 
him ; hut, during a cessation of the frequent conflicts, 
he was surprised early in May, 1831, at a place called 
Balakot, and fallen upon and slain. The Eusofzaees 
at once expelled his deputies, the " Ghazees" dispersed 
in disguise, and the family of the Syed hastened to 
Hindostan to find an honorable asylum with their 
friend the Nuwab of Tonk.* 

* Cnpt Wadu to lUudcnt al Compare Murrag'i Rimjtct Singh, p. 
Dcllii. 3lBt March. IK^I, and other 150. The follovcn o( the Syed 
date* in thai and the preiious year, ilrenuously deny his asauniptian of 



and retire* 

towanto 

Cashmeer, 

priied and 
■lain, Hay, 
1831. 
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The fame of Runjeet Singh was now at its height, . '^^'- . 
and bis friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. Runjeet 
In 18^, agents from Belotchistan brought horses to singh 
the Sikh ruler, and hoped that the frontier posts of ^1^!^^^, 
Hurrund and Dajel, westward of the Indus, which his tin. 
feudw>ry of Buhawulpoor had usurped, would be re- i^^' Re- 
stored to the Khan.* The Muharaja was likewise in -.^ ,^ j,.^ 
communication with Shah Mehmood of Heeratt, and mood, 
in 1830 he was invited, by the Baeeza Baee of Grwa- The Buna 
lior, to honor the nuptials of the young Siiidhia with ^^,^ 
his presence.^ The English were at the same time not ti,, ^lu- 
witbout a su^icion that he had opened a correspondence •i*>u ""i 
with Russia §, and they were themselves about to flatter ^*^ ' 
him as one necessary to the fulfilment of their expand- 
ing views of just influence and profitable commerce. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, LordBen- 
the Governor General of India, arrived at Simlah, and ^^^^'^^ 
a Sikh deputation waited upon his Lordship to convey oeiicra). at 
to him Runjeet Singh's complimentary wishes for his f^f'' 
own welfare and the prosperity of his Government. 
Ilie increasing warmth of the season prevented the 
despatch of a formal return mission, but Captain Wade, 
the political agent at Loodiana, was made the bearer of 
a letter to the Muliaraja, thanking him for his attention. 
The principal duty of the agent was, however, to as- 
certain whether Runjeet Singh wished, and would pro- 
pose, to have an interview with Lord William Bentinck, 
for it was a matter in which it was thought the English 



on bii ladlm Ibllowen. deprived of hi* territoriei veM of tbe 

• Qipt. Wade to the Reudent at Sutlej. 
Delhi, 3rd Uaj, 1829, aod 39tb t Capt. Wade to Reudrat at Delhi, 
April, 1B30. Humind vaa once ■ SIM Jan., 1829, and Srd Dee., 183a 
place itf eontidenble repute. (Si-e ^ Capl. Wade to Raident at Delhi, 
AfooMiiW lioiim Loft JmnKO, under 7lh April. 1S30. The Muharaja de- 
date Srd March, 1836.) The Buha- dined tbe invitation, uying SJndhia 
Tulpoor Memoira show that the vai not at Lahore vhcn hit son was 
Nuvab was aided bj the treachery uf Tnarricd. 

others in acquiring it. The place } Copt. Wade to Itciiidenl at Delhi, 

had to be reUten by General Ven- U4tb Auguit, lS3a 
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viceroy couM not take the initiative.* Tlie object of 
tbe Governor General was mainly to ^ve the world an 
impression of complete unanimity between the two 
states i but the Muharaja wished to strengthen his own 
authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his 
dynasty was acknowledged as the proper head of the 
" Khatsa," by the predominant English rulers. The 
able chief, Hurree Singh, was one of those most averse 
to the recognition of the right of the Prince Khurruk 
Singh, and the heir apparent himself would seem to 
have been aware of the feelings of the Sikh people, for 
he had the year before opened a correspondence with 
the Governor of Bombay, as if to derive hope from the 
vague terms of a complimentary reply.t Runjeet Singh 
thus readily pi'oposed a meeting, and one took place at 
Rooper, on the banks of the Sutl^, in the mouth of 
October (1831). A present of horses from the King 
of England had, in the mean time, reached Lahore, by 
the Indus and Ravee rivers, under the escort of Lieu- 
tenant Burnea, and during one of the several interviews 
with the Grovemor General, Runjeet Singh had sought 
for and obtained a written assurance of perpetual friend- 
8hip,t The impression went abroad that his family 
would be supported by the English Government, and 
ostensibly Runjeet Singh's objects seemed wholly, as 
they had been partly, gained. But his mind was not 
set at ease about Sindh : vague accounts had reached 
him of some design with regard to that country ; he 
plainly hinted his own schemes, and observed, the 

* GOTcrniiMnt to Capt. W&de, icalDui Sikh and >ti ambitioui nun, 

SSth April, 1831, and Murraj's Axa- and Khurruk Singh was alirayi fiill 

Jut Singh, p. 163. of doubts and apprehension* with 

I With regard to thii interchange respect to hig succeasion and eren hit 

of lettcn, aee Ihe Per&ian Secietarjr to ufetjr. Runjeet Singh's anxiety with 

thePulitical Secretary at Bombay, 6tli regard to the meeting at Rooper, ei- 

July, 183a aggerated, perhapj, by M. Allard, 

That Runjeet Singh was ji;a1ou>, may be lesmt from Mr. Prinup's 

periooiilly, of Hurree Singji. or that account in Afarroy'i Buijttl Sii^h, 

tbe servant would have proved a p. 16'^. 

traitor to the living mailer, is not ( Murray'^ Buti/ttt Si*}li, p. 166, 
probable : but Hurree Singh was ■ 
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Ameers had no efficient troops, and that they could not isai. 
be well disposed towards the English, as they had thrown 
difficulties in the way of Lieutenant Burnes' progress.* 
But the Governor General would not divulge to his in- 
quiring guf St and ally, the tenor of propositions already 
on their way to the chiefs of SIndh, confessedly leat the 
Muharaja should at once endeavour to counteract his 
peaceful and beneficial intent! ons.t Runjeet Singh may 
or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but as he 
was to be a party to the opening of the navigation of 
(be Indus, and as the project had been matured, it 
would have better suited the character and the position 
of the British Government had no concealment been 
attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with Thetcheme 
the use which might be made of the Indus as a channel th/i^a'iu* 
of British commerce t, and the scheme of navigating tocom- 
that river and its tributaries was eagerly adopted by the """"■ 
Indian Government, and by the advocales of material 
utilitarianism. One object of sending King William's 
presents for Runjeet Singh by water, was to ascertain, 
as if undesignedly, the trading value of the classical 
stream §, and the result of Lieutenant Burnes' obser- 
vations convinced Lord William Bentinck of its supe- 
riority over the Ganges. There seemed also, in his 
Lordship's opinion, good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as that 
of the east, and it was thought that the judicious exer- 
cise of the paramount influence of the British Govern- 
ment, might remove those political obstacles which had 

* Mumji'a Awi^ Sing^, p. 167, 168. The vbole oFlhe tenth chapter 

Hiu opinion or Runjeet Singh about of Capt. Murray't book, which in. 

ffindbiao troops, ma; not be gileciing eludei the meeting at Rooper, maj 

to thcTictonof Dubba and Meeanee, be Tegaided ai the composition of 

■ithougb the Muharaja impugned not Mr. Prinarp, the Secretary to Gaverit- 

their courage, but their discipline and ment, with tlie Guvernor General. 

equipment. Sliah Shooja'i expedition, f Moorcroft, TVvnfi, ii. »38. 

of 1834, neretthelesn, aerved to ihaw § GoTemmenl to Colonel Pottio- 

the Ciirncm of llurrjeet Singh'i eon- gei, Oct. £2nd., 1831, and Murray'i 

Bluiion.v Btinjtn Singh, p. 1S3. 

t Murray's Rkyrtl Siwgi, p. IGT, 
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iB.li. banished commerce from tlie rivers of Alexandtrr." It 
' — ■ ' was therefore resolvfd, in the current language of the 

day, to open the Indus to the navigation of the world. 
Proposals Before the Governor General met Ruujeet Singh, he 

sindhiaii) ' had directed Colonel Pottinger to proceed to Hydrabad, 
nnd tbe to negotiate with the Ameers of Sindh the opening of 
tb« lower portion of the river to all boats on the pay- 
ment of a fixed toll t ; aud, two months afterwards, or 
19th Dec, towards the end of 1831, he wrote to the Muharaja 
that the desire be had formerly expressed to see a steam- 
boat, was a proof of his enlightened understanding, and 
was likely to be gratified before long, as it was wished 
to draw closer the commercial relations of the two 
states. Captain Wade was at the same dme sent to 
explain, in person, the object of Colonel Pottinger's 
mission to Sindh, to propose the free navigation of the 
Sutlej in continuadon of that of the Lower Indus, and to 
assure the Muhar^a that, by the extension of British com- 
merce, was not meant the extension of the British power.t 
Runieet But Runjeet Singh, also, had his views and his suspi- 
^tmuid ciSn8.§ In the south of the Punjab he had wrought by 
BiupidoDt. indirect means, as long as it was necessary to do so 
among a newly conquered people. The Nuwab of 
Buhawulpoor, his manager of the country across to 
Dera Ghazee Khan, was less regular in his payments 
than he should have been, and his expulsion from the 
Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the English remained neuter. Again, 
Buhawul Khan was virtually a chief protected by the 
British Government on the left bank of the Sutlg, and 
Lieutenant Bumes was on his way up the Indus. The 

would not iTow bis motives. (Wit- 
ny'i Runjtet Singh, p. 168.) 

§ ftunjeet Hugh's sttenlion wiv 
168. mainljr directed to Sindh,Rnd a ru- 

^ Gonemownt to Capt Wade, morcd matrimonial Alliance betveen 
19th Dec, 1BS1. It ij admitted one of tbe Ameers, ar the son of one 
thai the missiiH), or the achemes, had a of them, and a Fenian princess, 
political reference to Russia and her caused him some aDuetr. (Capt. 
dnigns, but the GoTemor General WadetoCoTenimenl,5lliAug ,iB3].) 





J Col. 


Pottinger, 


send Oct. 1831. 






t Murray's Bi 


«f«* 


Singh, p. 
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Muharaja, ever mistrustful, conceived that the political i83i,ib32. 
status of that officer's observation, would be referred to ' " ' 
and upheld by his Government as the true and permanent 
one *, and hence the envoy found affairs in process of 
change when he left the aidin stream of the Indus, and 
previous to the ioterview at Rooper, General Ventura HerepHs 
had dispossessed Buhawul Khan both of his Lahore ^^.^"^^ 
&rms, and of his ancestral territories on the right bank the Lower 
of the Sutlej.t Further, Shikarpoor formed no part fg7,f ' 
of the Sindh of the Kulhoras or Talpoors ; it had only and deciaiv.q 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Mahomed ^ "ipcrior 
Azeem Khan, the vuzeer of the titular king, Shah shik«poor. 
Ayoob, and it continued to be held jointly by the three 
tmnilies of Kheirpoor, Meerpoor, and Hydrabad, as a 
fortuitous possession. Runjeet Singh considered that 
he, as the paramount of the Barukzaees of the Indus, 
had a better right to the district than the Ameers of 
south-eastern Sindh, and he was bent upon annexing it 
to his dominions.^ 

Su4^ was Runjeet Singh's temper of mind when Rnnjwt 
visited by Captain Wade to negotiate the opening of ^'uieEn-'' 
the Sutlej to British traders. The Muhar^a avowed giiebde- 
' himself well pleased, but he had hopedthat the English ^^2"' 
were about to force their way through Sindh ; he asked 
how many r^ments Colonel Pottinger had with him, 
and he urged his readiness to march and coerce the 
Ameers. § It was further ascertained that he had made 
propositions to Meer Alee Moorad, of Meerpoor, to fann 
Dera Ghazee Khan, as if to sow dissensions among the 
Talpoors, and to gain friends for Lahore, while Colonel 
Pottinger was winning allies for the Englisb.lj But he 
perceived that the Governor General hnd resolved upon 



luring infiuenoed the Muhar^i. tnent, 1 jth Jul, lEST. 

See hU letter to GoTernmRit, IStli § CapC. Wade to OoTernnient, Ut 

Oct., 1S36. and IStb Feb.. 1S3£. 

t Capt. Wade to Governinent, j Capt. Wade to GoTemmciit. 

5th Nov., 1831. 9ln Dee.. 1S31 ; and Col. Pottinger 

t Thia argument wa> continually to Govemmeat, S3d Sept. IB3T. 
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iHis~ ^'^ course, and he gave his assent to tlie common use 
< ,_' of the Sutlej and Indus, and to die residence of a Bri- 
tish officer at Mitheiikot to superintend the navigation.* 
t)«-i«ring. jje jij iiflt desire to appear as if in opposition to his 
thai tiitir allies of many years, but he did not seek to conceal 
"""■""" from Captain Wade his opinion that the commercial 
with bin measures of the English had really abridged his political 
v<^^y- power, when he gave up for the time the intention of 

seizing Shikarpoor.t 
Shsh sbob The connection of the English with the nations of the 
eip^on Indus was about to be rendered more complicated by 
to Afghui- the revived hopes of Shah Shooja. That ill-fated king 
it<33-3G. had taken up his abode, as before related, at Loodiana, 
in the year 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over 
schemes for the reconquest of Khorassan. In 18^6 he 
was in correspondence with Runjeet Singh, who ever 
regretted that the Shah was not his guest or his pri- 
iiie Shah's souer.t In 18S7 he made propositions to the British 
tiwEnli h* Government, and he was told that he was welcome to 
18S7. ' recover his kingdom with the aid of Runjeet Singh, or 
of the Sindhians, but that, if he failed, his present hosts 
might not again receive him.§ Id 1SS9 ^e Shah was 
induced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshawur 
consequent on Syed Ahmed's ascendancy, to suggest to 
Runjeet Singh that, with Sikh wd, he could readily 
master it, and reign once more an independent sove- 
reign. Hie Muharaja amused him with vain hopes, 
but the English repeated their warning, and the ex- 
HUnmo- king's hopes soon fell.|| In 1831 they agfun rose, for 
^°?^ the Talpoor Ameers disliked the approach of English 

* See Appeadica,XII.uiiI XIII. Capt. Wade to Gorernineiii, ISili 

A twifTon good* wu at fint talked Dec tSS5.} 

of, but nibtequently a toll on boau f Cipt. Wade to GoTernment, 

was preferred. From the Hima- 13th Feb. 1X3S. 

laju to the KB tlie irhole toll vat f Capl. Wade to the Resideot at 

fixed at 570 rupees, of vbich the Delhi. Sjth Jul}', ISSG. 

L«hoie goTeroment got Rs. 155, 4, O § Ri'tident al Delhi to Capt. 

Tor lerrltoriei aa On right bank, and Wade, SJlb July, 1827. 

Ri. 39, 5, I for territories on the j| Gavemment to Reudent al 

left iMnk of the Sutl«j. (Government Delhi, lUlh June, 1829. 
to Capl. Wade, 91h June, I8S1, and 
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envoys, and they gave encouragement to the tenders of issi.ibss. 
their titular monarch.* Negotiations were reopened 
with Runjeet Singh, who was likewise out of humor utdviu 
with the English about Sindh, and he was not unwilling Sn^** 
to aid the Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne ; issi. 
but the views of the Sikh readied to the Persian fron- 
tier as well as to the shores of the ocean, and he sug- 
gested that it would be well if the slaughter of kine Theg.t«of 
were prohibited throughout Afghanistan, and if the ^J^*" 
gates of Somnath wefe restored to their original tem- suugbtcr ot 
pie. The Shah was not prepared for these concessions, ^'"'' 
and he evaded them, by reminding the Muharaja that 
his chosen allies, the uiglish, freely took the lives of 
cows, and that a prophecy foreboded the downMI of 
the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghuznee.t 

In 183S a rumored advance of the Persians against Furtiwr 
Heerat gave further encouragement to Shah Shooja in JJ^tntfe"™ 
his designs.t The perplexed Ameers of Sindh offered sikhiuxi 
him assistance if he would relinquish his supremacy, ^^''j^'*"'' 
and the Shah promised acquiescence if he 8ucceeded.§ 
To Runjeet Singh the Sh^ offered to waive his right 
to Peshawur and other districts beyond the Indus, and 
also to give an acquittance for the Koh-i-noor diamond, 
in return for assistance in men and money. The Mu- 
haraja was doubtful what to do ; he was wilting to 
secure an additional title to Peshawur, but he was 
apprehensive of the Shah's designs, should the expedi- 

• Capt. Wade to GovarniiieDt, 9th be brought about — for the repute 

Sept., 1S31. of the fane (■ tomb made * temple 

t Capt. Wade to OoTerDiuent, bj aupetstition), qnd the income of 

SIst Not., 1831. — Coniidering the iu peer or laiot, had much declined, 

ridicule ooesaiooed bj the lubeequent They would orefuUf ctmiey them 

remoral bj the Engliih of these tra- back, thtj said, aad tiitj added that 

ditional galea, it may gratify the ap- they underalood tbe Hindooi did not 

proren and originator* of that mea- want them, aad that of course tbej 

aure to know tbat tbey ipen of aofna could beofnoTalueto the Cbriatiansl 
local impoTUnce. When the author t GoTemment to Capt. Wade, 

waa at Buhawulpoor, in IS45, anum- I9th Oet, 1S32. 

bcr of Afghan merehanu came to ask § Capt. Wade to GoTerament, 

bini Tbetber theii realnration could 15th Sept., 1S33. 
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1832. (joi, be successful.* He wished, moreover, to know 
the precise views of the English, and he therefore pro- 
posed that they should be parties to any engagement 
entered into, for he had no confidence, he said, in Af- 
ghans.t Each of the three parties had distinct and 
incompatible objects. Runjeet Singh wished to get rid 
of the English commerciaf objections to disturbing the 
Ameers of Sindh, by offering to aid the rightful poli- 
tical paramount in its recovery. The ex-king thought 
the Muharaja really wished to gkt him into his power, 
and the project of dividing Sindh fell to the ground.^ 
The Talpoor Ameers, on their part, thought that they 
would save Shikarpoor by playing into the Shah's 
hands, and they therefore endeavoured to prevent a 
coalition between him and the Sikh ruler.§ 
^fl^^., Thfi Shah could not conae to any satisfactory terms 
ferant about With Kunjeet cnngh, but as his neutrality was essential, 
'tta^*^' especially with regard to Shikarpoor, a treaty of alliance 
was entered into by which the districts beyond the Indus, 
and in the possession of the Sikhs, were formally ceded 
to the Mulwaja.|| The English had also become less 
averse to his attempt, and he was assured that his annual 
stipend would be continued to his family, and no warn- 
ing was held out to him against returning, as had be- 
fore been done.^ A third of his yearly idlowance was 
even advanced to him : but the political agent was at the 
same time desired to impress upon all people, that the 
British Government had no interest in tiie Shah's pro- 
ceedings, tiiat its policy was one of complete neutruity, 
but Doct and it was added that Dost Mahomed could be so assured 
jy^^ ,, in reply to a letter received from him.** Dost Mahomed 

* Capt. Wade to Gcncnunent, 1838, ira» drawD up In Mardi, IB3S, 

13lh Dec, issa. and flnalij' agreed to in Augiul of 

f Capt. Wade to OoremmeBt, tbat ;«r. ( CapL Wade to Gorein- 

Slit Dec. 1B39. ment, ITtb June, 1334.) 

f Capt. Wade to GaTcmmpnt, ^ GoTeronient to C^t Wadt, 

»th April, IBSS. 19th Dec, 1B33. 

g Capt. Wade to Goremmeiit, ** GoTernmeat to CapL Faithnil, 

3Ttta Marsh, 1333. Aedog Political Ageni, 13th Dee., 

I Thii treatj, which became the IB39, and to Capt Wade, Sth and 

foundation of the Tripartite Treat; of 9th of March, 1 833. 
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had mastered Caubul shortly after Mahomed Azeem }o!?~ 
Khan's death, and he soon leamt to become apprehensive - 

of the English. In 1832, he cautioned the Ameers of "i"™*^. 
Sindfa against allowing'' them to establish a commercial theiriHem]. 
fiictory in ShikaqHior, as Shah Shooja would certainly ''■'p- 
soon follow to gaard it with an army *, and he next 
sought, in the usual way, to ascertain the views of the 
paramounts of India by entering into a correspondence 
with them. 

Shah Shooja left Loodiana in the middle of February, The shah 
1833. He had with him aboat 200,000 rupees in trea- ^;^^^. 
sure, and nearly 3000 armed followers.! He got a 
gun and some camels from Buhawul Khan, he crossed 
the Indus towards the middle of May, and he entered 
Shikarpoor without opposition. The Sindhians did not 
oppose him, but they rendered him no assistance, and 
they at last thought it better to break with him at once 
than to put their means into Am hands for their own 
more assured destruction.1: But they were signally 
defeated near Shikarpoor on the 9th January, 1834<, initetithe 
and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in cash, and ^j""^ 
gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpoor, to get rid of isa*. 
the victor's presence. § The Shah proceeded towards 
Candahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbor- 
hood of that city for a few months ; but, on the 1 st July, But b roat- 
he was brought to action by Dost Mahomed Khan and ^^^'^ 
his brothers, and fairly routed.{| After many vfander- July, 1834, 

* The Buhawulpoor Memoin itate stance of the eitent to vhich the 

that auch a ncommendation tu Englieh vare thought to be identifieil 

pressed by Don Mahoined oD the with Shah Shooja, tee Ihe Aiiatit 

Ameen; the belief in Ihe gradual Jinmal, lix. 38., as quoted by Fro- 

conienion of " Koteei," or real- feasor Wiliwa In MnorcroJVt TravtU, 

deneie* or commercial hoiues, into note, p. 340. toI. ii. 
" Cbaoneei," or military eantonmenta, f CapL Wade to GoremmeDt, 

having, it maj be inferred, become 9th April, 1S33. 
Dotorioua aa far w CaubuL Doat \ Capt. Wade to Government, 

Mahomed'a nuin otqect, however, S^th Aug., lH33,Bnd Ihe Memoin i^ 

was to keep Shab Shooja at a dis- the Buhawulpoor Family. 
lance; and he always aeems (o have § Capt Wade to Government, 

held that he waa aafe Irom the En- 30th Jan., 1834. 

gliah themselvea bo long aa I.ahore || Capt Wade to Government, 

remained unshaken. For another in- 25(h July, IS31. 
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1834— ings, and an appeal to Persia and to Shah Kamran of 
■ '^^"' . Heerat, and also an attempt upon Shikarpoor •, he re- 
and Tetorni turned to his old asylum at Loodiana in March, 18S5, 
JJi^^s bringing' with him about 250,000 rupees in money and 

valuables.! 
Riinjeet Runjeet Sin^, on his part, was apprehensive that 

pio^u/^ Shah Shooja might set aside their treaty of alliance. 
Shah so he resolved to guard against the possible conse- 

su^gth- quences of the ex-king's probable success, and to seize 
tni himwif Peshawur before his tributaries could tender their 
Mn^fTil^'' allegiance to CaubuLt A large force, under the 
Peabawur nominal command of the Muharaja's grandson, Nao 
mintotuT ^'h^ Singh, but really led by Sirdar Hurree Singh, 
1834. crossed the Indus, and an increased tribute of horses 
was demanded on the plea of the prince's presence, for the 
first time, at the head of an army. The demand would 
seem to have been complied with, but the dtadel of 
Peshawur was nevertheless assaulted and taken on the 
6th May, 1834. § The hollow negotiations witb 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan, are understood to have been 
precipitated by the impetuous Hurree Singh, who openly 
expressed his contempt for all Afghans, and did not 
conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Peshawur. II 
2otii juij. The Sikhs were, in the memitime, busy elsewhere as 
1833. Tveji as in Peshawur itself. In 1832 Hurree Singh had 
.TbeHuuira finally routed the Mahometan tribes above Attok, and 
"" ° to better ensure their obedience, he built a fort on the 
m- right side of the Indus.^ In 1834 a force was em- 
duied', "' ployed against the Afghans of Tak and Bunnoo, beyond 
1B3S-36. Dera Isniaeel Khanj but a considerable detachment sig- 
nally failed in an attack upon a mountain stronghold, 
and a chief of rank and upwards of 300 men were 

* Cipt, Wade to Goverament, g Capu Wade to GoTCTmnent, 

Sm Oct. and S9lh Dec, IR34, and 19th Maj. 1834. 

6th Feb., 1835. I Tbew TJewi of Hurree ffingh^ 

I Capt. Wade to Garernmciit, were sufflcienllj notorioun in the 

]9th March, 183S. Punjab aome jean ago, when that 

i Capt. Wade to GoTemment, chief vai ■ peraon befbre the publio. 

1 7tli June, 1 834. ^ Capt Wade to GoTenuneot, 
7tb Aug., 183!. 
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sldn. The ill success vexed the Muharaja, and he de- issa— 
sired his agent to explain to the British authorities the ■ 
several particulars ; but lest they should still be disposed 
to reflect upon the quality of his troops, be reminded 
Captwn Wade that such things had happened before, 
tbat bis rash officers did not wait until a breach had 
been effected, and tbat, indeed, tbe instance of General 
Gillespie and the Goorkhaa at Kalungga, afforded an 
exact illustration of what bad taken place I * In 1833 
the grandson of Sunsar Chund, of Kototch, was induced suonr 
to return to his country, and on bis way through Loo- ^l^*"' 
diana be was received with considerable ceremony by retunu, 
tbe British authorities, for the fame of Sunsar Chund '*^'- 
gave to bis posterity some semblance of power and 
regal dignity. A jagheer or Gef of 50,000 rupees was 
conferred upon the young chief, for the Muliaraja was 
not disposed &om nature to be wantonly harsh, nor 
from policy to drive any one to desperation.! During 
the same year Runjeet Singh proposed to send a chief HunjKt 
to Calcutta with presents for the King of England, and t^^^"^ 
not improbably with tbe view of ascertaining the general cdcutti, 
opinion about his designs on Sindh. The mission, ^^*^^ 
under Goojer Singh Mujeetheea, finally took its depar- 
ture in September, 183'^ anA was absent a year and a 
balf.t 

When Mr. Moorcroft was InLudakh (in 1821, &c.), Bunjeet 
the fear of Runjeet Singh was general in that country, and ^|^1J'* 
the Sikh governor of Cashmeer had already demanded leai. 
the payment of tribute § ; but the weak and distant state 
was little molested until the new Rajas of Jummoo had 
obtained the government of the hill priniupalities between 
tbe Ravee and Jehlum, and felt tbat their infiuence with 

■ Cipl. Wula to GoiemmcDt, t Capt. Wade lo Gornnment, 

10th May, 1834. Oera limaeel 9th Oct., 1S33, and 3d Jan., 1835. 
Khan and the country about it wai ) Capt. Wade to Ga>enun«it, 

not talrlj brought into order until I Uh Sept., 1834, and 4th April, 

two yean aftei-warda. (Cipl. Wade 1B36. 

to GoTemnieDt, 71b and 13th Julr, § MoorcroA, Tnutb, I 430, 
1836.) 
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the Jom- 
ioo<.K«Ju, 
1834-39. 



1839,1836. Runjeet Singh was secure and commaDding. In 1834 
Ludikh Zorawur Singh, Raja Golab Singh's commander in 
Kishtwar, took advantage of internal disorders in Leh, 
and declared that an estate, anciently held by the Kisht- 
war chief, must be restored. He crossed into the 
southern districts, but did not reach the capital until 
early in 1835. He sided with one of the contending 
parties, deposed the reigning Raja, and set up his re- 
bellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he 
retained some districts along the northern slopes of the 
Himalayas, and reached Jummoo with his spoils 
towards the close of 1835. The dispossessed Raja 
complained to the Chinese authorities in Lussa ; but, as 
the tribute continued to be regularly pud by his succes- 
sor, no notice was taken of the usurpation. Hie 
governor of Cashmeer complained that Golab Singh's 
commercial regulations interfered with the regular 
supply of shawl-wool, and that matter was at once ad- 
justed ; yet the grasping ambition of the favorites never- 
theless caused Runjeet Singh some misgivings amid all 
their protestations of devotion and loyalty.* 
t But Runjeet Singh's main apprehensions were on 

his the side of Peshawur, and his fondest hopes in the 
0" direction of Sindh. The defeat which the Ameers had 
ind bia de-' Sustained diminished their confidence in themselves, and 
when Shah Shooja returned beaten from Candahar, 
Noor Mahomed of Hydrabad was understood to be 
willing to surrender Shikarpoor to the Muharaja, on 
condition of his guarantee against the attempts of the 
ex-king, t But tjiis pretext would not get rid of the 
English objections ; and Runjeet Singh, moreover, had 
little confidence in the Siudhians. He kept, as a chedc 

■ CspL Wade to GoTernmeDt, ruk Singh bee«ne especially ippre- 

STth Jul., 1S3J, aad Mr. Vigne, henaive of the designs of the Jum- 

TraetU in Caikmetr taid TOitt, il mooftmilj. ( Cspt W*de to Goteni- 

332.; their statements being wr- meiit, loth Aug , 1836.) 
reeted or ampliHed from the aulhor'i f Capt. Wade to Government, 

manuscript notes. Hw prince Kbur. 6th Feb., 1835. 
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over them, a representative of the expelled Kulhoras, isas-isaa. 
as a peasiooer on his bounty, in Rajenpoor beyond the 
Indus * ; and, at once to overawe both them and the 
Barukzaees, he agmn opened a negotiation with Shah 
Sbooja as soon as he returned to Loodiana.f But his 
in^ difficulty was with his British allies ; and, to 
prove to them the reasonableness of his discontent, he 
would instance the secret aid which the Muzaree free- 
booters received from the Ameers t; he would again 
insist that Shikarpoor was a dependency of the chiefs of 
Khora8san§, and he would hint that the river below 
Mithenkot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river 
of the treaty, — the stream which had so long given 
freshness and beau^ to the emblematic garden of their 
friendship, and which continued its fertilizing way to 
the ocean, s^>arating, yet uniting, the realnns of the two 
brollierly powers of the East [ || 

But the English had formed a treaty of navigation RmUeet 
with Sindh, and the designs of Runjeet Singh were yaSdi!!"' 
displeasing to them. They said they could not view piming to 
widiout regret and disapprobadon the prosecution of f^"— "-"■ 
plans of unprovoked hostility against states to which 
thei/ were bound by ties of interest and good will.f[ 
They therefore wished to dissuade Runjeet Singh 
against any attempt on Shikarpoor ; but they felt that 

■ Capt Wade to GoTemmeDt, dynaitf of Ahmed Sbib atill dwelt in 

ITtb June, 1S34. Sunifru Khan, the mind oT the first piramount of 

otherwiie called Ghalem Shah, wai the Skba, but parti; alio vith tbe 

the Kulhora eTpvlled bj the Tal- Tiew of lounding his European alliea 

poon. He reeetied Ibjenpoor in u to thtir real intentiona. 
Jagheer from Caubul, and was mwii' i Capt Wade to GoTemmeiit, 

lained in it by Runjeet Singh. The Sih Oct,, 1636. 

place was held to yield 100,000 lu- § Capt. Wade to Garernmeiit, 

pees, including certain lenti leeerred I5tb Jan., 1B3T. 

by the itale, but the district was not |{ Capt. Wade to Government, 

really worth 30,000 rupees. jih Oct., IS36. 

t CapL Wade to Gofermaent, f Government to Capt. Wadft 

ITtb April, 1835, and other letters SSd Aug., 1S3G — This plea will re- 

at the same year. The Muharqa call to mind the luual argument of 

still urged that the English ihould the Romans fbr interference, tJi. that 

guarantee, m it wete. Shah Shooja'a litir friends were not to be molested 

moderation in success ; partly, perhaps, by strangers. 
because the greatness of the elder 
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1SS6- this mast be done discreetly, for their object was to 
^"^ remain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their influence available for the preservation of 
the general peace. • Such were the sentiments of the 
English } but, in the meantime, the border disputes 
between the Sikhs and Sindbians were fast tending to 
produce a rupture. In 1833 the predatory tribe of 
Muzarees, lying along the right hank of ^e Indus, 
below Mithenkot, had been chastised by the governor 
of Mooltan, who proposed to put a garrison in their 
stronghold of Rojhan, but was restr^ned by the Muha- 
raja from so doing, f In 1835 the Ameers of Kheir- 
poor were believed to be instigating the Muzarees in 
their attacks on the Sikh posts ; and as the tribe was 
regarded by the English as dependent on Sindh, 
although possessed of such a degree of separate exist- 
ence as to warrant its mention in the commercial 
arrangements as being entitled to a fixed portion of the 
whole toll, the Ameers were informed that the English 
looked to them to restrain the Muzarees, so as to 
deprive Runjeet Singh of all pretext for interference, t 
TbeHuh*- The aggressions nevertheless continued, or were alleged 
ftdelT"' to ^ continued ; and in August, 1836, the Mooltan 
kecpifD governor took formal possession of Rojhan. § In the 
piaiuof October following the Muzarees were brought to action, 
■egtuMiiie. and defeated, and the Sikhs occupied a fort called Ken, 
to the south of Rojhan, and beyond the proper limit of 
that tribe. || 
The obitett Thus was Runjeet Singh gradually feeling his way 
^^b^" by force ; but the English had, in the mean time, resolved 
aoKpoim- to go far beyond him in diplomacy. It had been de- 
McomowN i^r'^iii^ that Captain Burnes should proceed on a 
cid, lesst commercial mission to the countries bordering on the 

■ GoTemnient to Capt Wade, and Garcrninent to CoL PottingCT, 

39d Aug., 1636. 10th Sept., 1836. 

t Capt Wado to GoTernment, § Capt. Wade to Goieranwiit, 

9Ttb May, 1835. 39tli Aug., 1836. 

t Gavaniinent to Capt Wadp, | Capt Wade to GotcrniiMnt, 

SltbUaj, 1835,aDd5tbSept, 183G; 2d Nor., 1B96. 
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lodus, with the view of completing the reopening of isae. 
that river to the traflBc of the world.* But the Muha- ' ' ' 
r^a, it was said, should understand that their objects 
were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, his aid was 
looked for in establishing somewhere a great entrepot of 
trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might have been 
commenced at Mithenkoct Yet the views of the British 
authorities with regard to Sindh were inevitably be- 
coming political as well as commerdal. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor General, had been 
much thought about, and the result was a convictioQ 
that the connection with it should be drawn closer, t 
The Ameers, he continued, might desire the protection 
of the English against Runjeet Singh, and previous 
negotiations, whidb their fears or ^eir hostility had 
broken off) might be renewed with a view to giving uidtheyre- 
them assistance ; and, finally, it was determined that J^^||,^ 
the English Government should mediate between Run- brtweea 
jeet Singh and the Sindhians, and afterwards adjust gw"^^ 
the other external relations of the Ameers when a the sind- 
resident should be stationed at Hydrabad. """"^ 

With regard to Runjeet Singh, the English rulers ThrEogUdi 
observed that they were bound by the strongest con- tTrntrain 
siderations of political interest to prevent the extension Bunjwt 
of the Sikh power along the course of the Indus, and ^[^^j!^' 
that, although they would respect the acknowledged ening bim. 
territories of the Muharaja, they desired that bis exist- 
ing relations of peace should not be disturbed ; for, if 
war took place, uie Indus would never be opened to 
commerce. The political agent was directed to use 
every means short of menace to induce Runjeet Singh 
to abandon his designs against Shikarpoor ; and Shah 
Shooja, whose hopes were still great, and whose ne- 
gotiations were still talked of, was to be told that if he 
left Loodiana he must not return, and that the main- • 

* GoTerament ta Capt. Wade, f GoTernment to Col. Pottlnger, 
5th Sept., 1836. Sfiih Sept., If)3«. 

f Government to Ci^it. Wide, 
5th Sept., 18S6. 
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1B86. tenance for his family would be at once diBcontinued. 

■ With regard to the Muzarees, whose lends had been 

actually occupied by the Sikhs, it was said that their 

reductioa had effected an object of general benefit, and 

that the question of their permanent control could be 

determined at a future period.* 

The siftd- The Sindhians, on their part> compluned that the fort 

biuu iiD- Qf j^g YibA been occupied, and in reply to Runjeet 

jfij to !«- aingn s demana tbat their annual complimaitary or 

*°^ *° prudential offerings should be increased, or that a large 

sum should be paid for the restoration of their captured 

fort, they avowed their determination to resort to arm8.t 

Buniert Nor can there be any doubt that Sindh would have 

t^Oj been invaded by the Sikhs, had not Colonel Pottinger's 

mdr 1 negotiations for their protection deterred the Muluimja 

from an act which he apprehended the English mig^t 

seize upon to declare thar alliance at an end. The 

princes Khumik Singh and Nao Nihal Singh were each 

on the Indus, at the head of considerable armies, and 

the remonstrances of the British political agent alone 

detained the Muharaja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 

BO evenly were peace and war balanced in Runjeet 

Singh's mind, that Captain Wade thought it advisable 

to proceed to his capital to explain to him in person 

the risks he would incur by acting in open opposition 

bot Tieidi to the British Government. He listened, and at last 

^^^ yielded. His deference, he said, to the wishes of hia 

tioiu of allies took place of every other consideration ; he would 

^^°|^* let his relations with the Ameers of Sindh remain on their 

old footing, he would destroy the fort of Ken, but he 

would continue to occupy Rojhan and the Muzaree 

territory.! Runjeet Singh was urged by his chiefs not 

to yield to the demands of the English, for to their 

understanding it was not clear where such demands 

would stop ; but he shook his head, and asked them 

■ Goiennnent to Capt. Wade, f Capt. Wade to Govenmwnt, 
S6tb Scpt^ 1836. Sd Jao., 1837. 

t Capt. Wailc to Goveinmeai, 
9H Not. and tSth Dea„ 1836. 
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what had become of the two hundred thousand spears isss. 
of the Mahrattas I * — and, as if to show how completely ' ' ' 
he professed to forget or forgive the check imposed oa 
him, he invited the Governor General to be present at 
Lahore on the occasion of the marriage of the grandson 
whom be had hoped to hail as the conqueror of SindLt 
Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope that his 
objects might one day be attained; he avoided a distiuct 
settlement of the boundary with the Ameers, and of the 
question of supremacy over the Muzareea.j: Neither Tet con- 
was he disposed to relinquish Rojhan ; the place re- >,ni^^.„ 
mained a Sikh possession, and it may be regarded to ''t*" "in- 
have become formally such by the submi^ion of the ' '^'^ 
chief of the tribe in the year 1838.§ 

It is now necessary to go back for some years to K«*n»p«ct, 
trace the connection of the English Government with gu^ ^^^ 
the Barukzaee rulers of Afghanistan. Mahomed Azeem ""^ 18S9 
Khan died in 1 8S3, as has been mentioned, immediately 
after Peshawur became tributary to the Sikhs. I^s 
son HubeebooUa nominally succeeded to the supremacy 
whidi Futteh Khan and Mahomed Azeem had both 
exercised ; but it soon become evident that the mind of 
the youth was unsettled, and his violent proceedings 
enabled his crafty and unscrupulous imcle, Dost M^ 
homed Khan, to seize Caubul, Ghuznee, and Jeltalabad 
as his own, while a second set of his brothers held 
Candabar in virtual independence, and a third governed 
Peshawur as the tributaries of Runjeet Singh. || In 
the year 1824, Mr. Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon 
the whole well satisfied with the treatment he received 
from the Barukzaees, although their patronage cost him 

• Compare Cept. Wade to Goiem- i Capt. Wade to GorennDent, 

ment, 11th Jan., 183T. RunJMt Singh IStb and 15th Feb., 8th Jul;, and 

not unfiequentlj referred ID the OTei- 10th Aug., 1S37. 

throir of (he Mahratta power u a § Capt. Wade to GoTeniDient, 

TEason for remaining, under all and 9th Jan., 1838. 

an; circumitancei, on good tenua |{ Compare Moorcroft, Tivv^ ii. 

■■■ " " "■ 345, &e., and Moonshee Mohun Lai, 

rnment,Sth Lift of DomI lAihonud fOan, i. 130; 
153, Sie. 
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money.* A few years afterwards Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan of Peshawur, who had most to fear from strangers, 
opened a commuDication with the political agent at Loo- 
dianat, and in 1829 he wished to negotiate as an inde- 
pendent chief with the British Government, t But tha 

_ several brothera were jealous of one another, many de- 

tion of the sired separate principalities, Dost Mahomed aimed at 
w^ut'the supremacy, rumors of Persian designs alarmed them 
sikhi, on the west, the aggressive policy of Runjeet Singh 
'*^ gave them greater cause of fear on the east, and the 

chance presence of English travellers in Afghanistan 
again led them to hope that the foreign masters of 
India might be induced to give them stability between 
contending powerB.§ In 183!^ Sooltan Mahomed Khan 
again attempted to open a negotiation, if only for the 
release of his son, who was a hostage with Runjeet 
Singh. II The Nuwab, Jubbar Rhan of Caubul, like- 
wise addressed letters to the British frontier authorityj 
?'**J*'" and in 183i2 Dost Mahomed liimself directly asked for 
Rhui doM the friendship of the English. ^ All these communica" 
iM^™' *^*"'^ were politely acknowledged, but at the time it was 
held desiraj)le to avoid all intimacy of connection with 
rulers so remote.** 
TbcBunk- In 1834 new dangers threatened the usurping Ba- 
pRh^ive rukzaees. Shah Shooja had defeated the Sindhians 
ofstuoi and had arrived in force at Candahar, and the brothers 
^*"*' once agwn endeavored to bring themselves within the 

* Hooroioft, TVaiwfi, ii. S4E, 31T. route. Dr. Hirlvi came to Lihon 

t CapL Wade to the Reaident at in 1BS9, after leading tbe Engliih 

Delhi, Slat April, 1R38. autboritiei to belieTe tbat he deiind 

} Capt. Wade to Goteramenl, to conatitute himaelf an agent b*. 

19tfa Hay, ISSli. The broihcra had tween their Gorernment and : Shah 

alreadj (183S, 1824) made airoilaT aiooja, with rererence doabtlem l« 

propoiat* through Mr. Mooreroft. the ei-king'i deaigns oD CaubuL 

(See 7Vaeefi,il 340.) (Reaident at Delhi to Capl. Wade, 

§ Mr. Frawr and Mr. Stirling, of 3d Feb., 1829.) 
the Bengal citil leiTiee, were in | Capt. Wade to GoTernmeol, 

Afghaniatan, the TormeT id 1896, I »th May, and 3d July, I S3S. 
apparently, and the Utter in 1BS8. \ Capt. Wade to GoTemment, 

Mr. Maaaon alto entered the country 9lh July, 133!. and 17th Jan„ IRS.I. 
by vay of the Lover Punjab, in ** CoTernment to Capt. Wade, 

18», end the Amerieui, Dr. Harlan, SSIh Feb., 1833. 
followed him in a year by tbe same 
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verge of British supremacy. They had heard of En- '83*. 
glish arts as well as of English arms ; they koew that all ,^n p„„ 
were accessible of flattery, and Jubb&r Khan suddenly for >>■ ^- 
proposed to send his son to Loodiana, in order, he said, the^Jiiah; 
that his mind might be improved by European science 
and civilization.* But Jubbar Khao, while he appeared Kh&n Kntu 
to adhere to Dost Mahomed rather than to others, had JJ^JJ^J" 
nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was more 6tb May, 
than suspected of a wish to make his admiration of the ^^*- 
amenities of English life the means of acquiring political 
power, t Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Ma- 
homed left Caubut to oppose Shah Shooja, but the 
Sikhs had, in the meantime, occupied Peshawur, and 
the perplexed ruler grasped once more at British aid as 
his only sure resource, t He tendered his submission Dcot Ha- 
as a dependent of Great Britain, and having thus en- ^^, 
deavored to put his dominions in trust, he gave Shah tendcn hii 
Shooja battle. But the Shah was defeated, and the f^'^^ 
rgoicing victor forgot his difficulties. He declared Engiiiii, 
war against the Sikhs on account of their capture of jgg^"'''' 
Peshawur, and he endeavored to make it a religious ^ut defeats 
contest by rousing the population generally to destroy shahShoeo* 
infidel invaders. § He assumed the proud distinction ^t^Tcoii- 
of '* Ghazee," or champion of the faid), and the vague ad«not. 
title of " Ameer," which he interpreted " the noble," 
for he did not care to wholly ofiend his brothers, whose 
submission he desired, and whose assistance was neces- 
sary to him- II 

Dost Mahomed Khan, amid all his exultation, was Doat m^ 
still willing to use the intervention of unbelievers as JL™"^ J^ 
well as the arms of the faithful, and he asked the En- ncom 
glish masters of India to help him in recovering Fesha- ' 
MTir.^ The youth who had been sent to Loodiana to 

■ Capt. Wade to GoTernment, § Capt Wade to GoTeinment. 

Ml Marsh, IS34. S5th Sept., ISM. 

t Capt. Wade to Gorernnieiit, H Capt. Weda to Government, 

ITth May, 1834. Compue Maswn, S7th Jan., IBSS. 

Jmnttj*. ill S18. SSa Y Capt. Wade to OoTennnent, 

t Capt. Wade tc GoiernnieDt, 41b Jan. and 1 3th Feb., 1 B35. 
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1636. become a student, was invested with the powers of a 
' diplomatist, and the Ameer sought to prejudice the 

British authorities agwnst the Sikhs, by urging that 
his nephew and th^r guest had been treated with sus- 
picion, and had suffered restraint on his way across the 
Punjab. Bot the English had not yet thought of re- 
quiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, 
and DoBt Mahomed was simply assured that the son of 
Nuwab Jubbar Khan should be well taken care of on 
the eastern side of the Sudej. A direct reply to his 
The Eo- solicitation was avoided, by enlarging on the partial 
^t**" ^*Lt. "*"*^ *hat the Afghans were a commercial pet^le 
fering. equally with the English, and on the favorite scheme 
of the great traffickers of the world, the opening of 
the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it was added, 
that the new impulse given to trade would better help 
the two governments to cultivate a profitable friendship, 
and the wondering Ameer, full of warlike schemes, was 
naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to offer 
about a direct route for merchandize between Caubul 
and the great boundary river of the Afghans I * The 
English rulers had also to reply to Runjeet Singh, who 
was naturally suspicious of the increasing intimacy be- 
tween his allies and his enemies, and who desired that 
the European lords might appear rather as his than as 
Dost Mahomed's supporters ; but the Governor Greneral 
observed that any endeavors to mediate would lead to 
consequences seriously embarrassing, and that Dost Ma- 
homed would seem to have interpreted general profes- 
sions of amity into promises of assistance-t 
Run}eet The two parties were thus left to their own means. 

Bin-k .nj Jlunjeet Singh began by detaching Sooltan Mahomed 
Khao from the Ameer, with whom he had sought a re- 
fuge on the occupation of Pesbawur by the Sikhs j and 
the ejected tributary listened the more readily to the 

* Oorernment to Ctpi, Wade, original intentioo of uiidlog him to 

]»th April, 1834, and llth Feb., Hud; at Delhi, ns abandooed. 

AbdoolGheiuKbaiiTeacfa«l -f GoTernment to Capt Wade, 

'i June, 1S34, and tbr SOth April, 1 835. 
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Muharaja's propositions, aa he apprehended that Dost issfcisas. 
Mahomed would retain Feshawur for himself, should 
Runjeet Singh be beaten. Dost Mahomed came to the 
eastern entrance of the Khyber Pass, and Runjeet 
Singh amused him with proposals until he had concen- 
trated his forces. On the 11th of May, 1835, the 
Ameer waa almost surrounded. He was to have been ix»t mm- 
attacked on the 12th, but he thou^t it prudent to re- ^^1^*^^ 
treat, which he did with the loss of two guns and some uun nik a 
baggage. He had designed to carry off the Sikh en- Jj^iJ^ 
voys, and to profit by ^elr presence as hostages or aa 
prisoners ; but his brother, Sooltan Mahomed Khan, to 
whom the execution of the prefect had been entrusted, 
had determined on joining Runjeet Singh, and the 
rescue of the agents gave him a favorable introduction 
to the victor. Sooltan Mahomed and his brothers had 
considerable Jagheers conferred on them in the Pesh^ 
wur district, but the military control and civil manage- 
ment of the province was vested solely in an officer 
af^inted from Lahore.* 

Dost Mahomed sufiered much in general estimation i><»t w^- 
by withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. tow«r<u 
His hopes in the English had not borne fruit, and he P«n>^ but 
was disposed to court Persiat ; but the connection waa ui^^oh 
of less political credit and utility than one with the En- •iii«nce, 
glish, and he tried once more to move the Governor '^^^' 
General in his favour. The Sikhs, he said, were 
faithless, and he was wholly devoted to the interests of 
the British Govemment-t The CandeJiar brothers, ^*''?jl-. 
also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of Heer&t, and doirouaor 
unable to obtain aid from Dost Mahomed, made propo- ^^s^ '^ 

* Capt. Wade to GoTcmment, S5th Tbe Sikhi are coinmoiiJj nid to 

April, and lit, IStb, and 19lh May, barebad SO/XX) men in ihc Peahairur 

1835. Compare ifsum, Jimniej/i, Tsllef at Ihii time. 

iiL 343, he. ; Holm IaiTi Lift of -f ^Pt- ^"le to GoTenuneDt, 33rd 

DomI ilaioaud, I 173, See.; and also Feb., 1836. Doat Mabomed'* over- 

Dr. Haiian't hdia and Afghani^in, tures to Fenia •eem to have com- 

p. 1S4. 158. Dr. Harlan himKlf menced Id Sept., 1B35. 

B of the enTojs >eDt to Dost t Capt. Wade ta Goireniineiit, 19lb 

' on the occasion. JuT:r< 1S3«. 
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Bitions to the English authorities ; but Kamran's owd 
apprehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 
and they did not press their solicitations for European 
aid.* Runjeet Singh, on his part, disliked an English 
and Afghan alliance, and sought to draw Dost Mahomed 
within the vortex of his own influence. He gave the 
Ameer vague hopes of obtaining Peshawur, and he 
asked him to send him some horses, which he had learnt 
was a sure way of leading others to believe they had 
won his favour. Dost Mahomed was not unwilling to 
obtain a hold on Peshawur, even as a tributary, but he 
felt that the presentation of horses would be declared 
By the Sikh to refer to Caubul and not to that pro- 
vince.t Ite disgrace of his retreat rankled in his 
mind, and he at last said that a battle must be fought at 
all risks.t He was the more inclined to resort to arms, 
as the Sikhs had sounded his brother, Jubbar Khan, and 
as Sirdar Hurree Singh had occupied the entrance of 
the Kbyber Pass and entrenched a position at Jumrood, 
as the basis of his scheme for getting through the for- 
midable defile. § The Caubul troops marched and 
assembled on the eastern side of Khyber, under the 
command of Mahomed Akber Khan, the most warlike 
of the Ameer's sons. An attack was made on the post 
at Jumrood, on the SOth of April, 1837 i but the Af- 
ghans could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 
into disorder. Hurree Singh, by feigning a retreat, 
drew the enemy more fully into the plains ; the brave 
leader was present every where amid his retiring and 
rallying masses, but he fell mortally wounded, and 
the opportune arrival of another portion of the Caubul 
forces converted the confusion of the Sikhs into a total 
defeat. But two guns only were lost ; the Afghans 
could not master Jumrood or Peshawur itself, and, after 
plundering the valley for a few days, they retreated 
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' Cipu Wade to GoTemment, 9th ) Capt Wide ti 

Much, 1S36. Mbt,1S3T. 

f C«pt Wade to GoTerDiDmt, 12th g Capt. Wade to GoTernmcDt, 1 3th 

April, IB37. Jul., 1897. 
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rather than risk a second battle with the reinforced is^?. 
army of Lahore.* ' — ■ — ' 

The death of Hurree Singh and the defeat of his Runjwt 
army caused some anxiety in Lahore ; but the Muha- c^m* 'to 
raja promptly roused his people to exertion, and all retrieve hii 
r(»dily responded to his call. It is stated that field PHba^ur. 
guns were dragged from Ramnuggur, on the Chenab, to 
Peshawur, in six days, a distance, by road, of more 
than two hundred mi1es.t Runjeet Singh advanced in 
person to Rhotas, and the active Dhian Singli hastened 
to the frontier, and set an example of devotion and 
labor by working with his own hands on the founda- 
tions of a regular fort at Jumrood.t Dost Mahomed HUn«go. 
was buoyed up by bis fruitless victory, and he becwne «itb'Doit 
more than ever desirous of recovering a province so M«hom»d 
wholly Afghan ; but Runjeet Singh contrived to amuse ^o,^a. 
him, and die Mubaraja was found to be ag^n in treaty 
with the Ameer, and again in treaty with Shah Shooja, 
and with both at the same time. § But the commercial J^,*"*"* 
envoy of the English had gradually sailed high up the inediating 
Indus of their imasfinarv commerce, and to his govern- ^'*"" **"■ 
ment the time seemed to have come wben political inter- Afghani, 
ference would no longer be embarrassing, but, on the '^^' ' 
contrary, highly advantageous to schemes of peaceful 
trade and beneficial intercourse. It was made known 



■ Capt, Wade to Oovernment. 13tb large pu-tiea to Lahore, to make a 

and a3rd May, and 5th July, 1837. display on the occasion of Nao Nihal 

Compare Munm, Janrntgi, iii, 38S. Singh's mBninge, and of the expected 

387., and Uohia, Laea Lift of Bail visit oTtbe EagVah Governor General 

Mahomed, L SSG. &e. and Commaniler-in -chief. 

ItKcma that the Afghans verc at t Lieut. Col. Steinbach iPuxjab, 

first routed or repulied with the loas p. 64. 68.) mentions that he had 

of some guns, but that the opportune himself marched with his Sikh rtgi. 

arrival of Shumsooddeen Khan, are- ment SOO miles in tvelve days, and 

lation of the Araecr, with a consi- that the diilance had been performed 

dcrable detachment, turned the battle by others in eleven. 

in their favcir. It is nevertheless \ Mr. Clrrk's Memorandum of 

believed that had not Huiree Singh 1843,reRardingthe Sikh chie&,drawn 

been kilted, the Sikhs would have up for Lord Ellenborguch. 

retrieved the day. Tlie troops in the g Compare Capt. Wade to Govem- 

Peahawur valley had been conride- ment,3rdJune,1837,and Government 

rebly reduced by the withdrawal of to Capt. Wade, Tth Aug., 1837. 
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1837. that the British rulers would be glad to be the means of 
' — ' — ' negotiating a peace honorable to both parties, yet the 
scale was turned in favor of the Afghan, hy the simul- 
taneous admission that Peshawur was a place to which 
Dost Mahomed could scarcely be expected to resign all 
claim.* Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of 
Runjeet Singh could be ascertained by Captain Wade, 
and Captain Burnes could similarly inquire about the 
views of the Ameer. The latter officer was formally 
invested with diplomatic powers t, and the idle de- 
the more signs, or restless intrigues, of Persians and Russians, 
aa ibcf are soon causcd the disputes of Sikhs and Afghans to 
■ppreben- merge in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shooja 
Kiuaii, on the throne of Caubul. At the end of a generation 
the repose of the English masters of India was again 
disturbed by the rumored march of European anniesl^ 
and their suspicions were further roused by the conduct 
and are fur- of the French general, Allard. That officer, after a 
*''f,''J"f residence of several years in the Puniab, had been 

latlsfled 111 ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ 11 11 

witb the enabled to visit bis native country, and be returned by 
prowedinf. way of Calcutta in the year 1836. While in France 
Allard. he had induced his government to give him a document, 
accrediting him to Runjeet Singh, in case his life 
should be endangered, or in case he should be refused 
permission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was un- 
derstood by the English that the paper was only to be 
produced to the Muharaja in an extremity of the hind 
mentioned ; but General Allard himself considered that 
it was only to be so laid in form before the Ejiglisk 
authorities, in support of a demand for aid when he 
might chance to be straitened. He at once delivered 
his credentials to the Sikh ruler ; it was rumored that 

• Gnvernment to Capt. Wade, Stat Runjtit Singh, by Priiuep, p. 168.). 

Jul;, 1B37. and it at the same lime pmscued the 

f Governiuem to Capt. Wade, 1 Ith inquiring but wDgiiiDe miuil of CapL 

SepC, 1S3T. Burnes, who afteiiraid) gave U<e 

t Tbe idea of Bunian dealgiu oil notion ao much notoiirly. (SeeCapt. 

India engaged the attention of tbe Wade to GoTernment, 3rd Aug., 

British licero J in 1831 (aee MarrojF'. I S3 1.) 
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General Allard had become a French ambassador, and isar. 
it was some time before the British authorities forgave ' ' ' 
the fancied deceit, or the vain effi-ontery of their guest.* 

Runjeet Singh had invited the Governor General of The m»r- 
India, the Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), S^Nih^ 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the British forces to singh, 
be present at the nuptials of his grandson, which he '^^^' 
designed to celebrate with much splendor. The prince 
was wedded to a daughter of die Sikh chief. Sham 
Singh Atareewala, in the beginning of March 1837, 
but of the English autboriti^ Sir Henry Fane ^one was sir Henry 
able to attend. That able commander was ever a care- J^^' 
ful observer of military means and of soldierly qualities ; 
he formed an estimate of the force which would be re- 
quired for the complete subjugation of the Punjab, but 
at the same time he laid it down as a principle, that 
the Sutlej and the wastes of Rajpootana and Sindh> 
were the best boundaries which the English could have 
in the east.t The prospect of a war with the Sikhs 
was then remote, and hostile designs could not with 

hmt Ibc vemment, Ifth Scpt, 1S37>; a title 
intended irhicb, at Ibe time, may have pleoied 
! compe- the vanity of the French, although it 
tcnl authority of General Ventura, could not have informed the under- 
with whom be formerly had comer- atandings of the Sikhs, as, agreeably 
aationi on the lubjeet. The English to Persian and Indian practice. kin|{ 
•new, however, is that which was or queen is always tranilated "Fid- 
taken hy the British ambassador in shah" equally with emperor. 
Paris, aa well as by the authorities in f Iliesc views of Sir Henry Fane's 
Calcutta, with whom General Allsrd may not be on record, hut they were 
was in personal cammunieation. (Go- well known to those about his Eioet- 
vemment to Capt. Wade, IGth Jan. lency. His estimate was, as I re- 
and 3rd April,18ST.) member to have heard firom Cipi. 

Of the two views, that of the £d- Wade. 67,000 men, and he thought 

glish is the less honorable, with there might be a two years' active 

reference to their duty toward* Bun- warfare. 

Jeet Singh, who might have justly This vitit to Lahore was perhaps 
resented any attempt on the part ofa mainly usefiil inenabling Lieut. -CoL 
servant to put lumself beyond the Garden, the indelatigahle quarter- 
power of his master, and any inter- master-general of the Bengal Army 
ference in that servant's beha]f on the to compile a detailed map of that 
part of Ibe British Gnvernment. part of the country, and which 

In the letter to Runjeet Singh, formed the groundwork of all the 

Ixtuia Philippe is styled, in French, maps used when hostilities did at last 

■■ Empereui" (Capt. Wade to Go- break out with the Sikhs. 
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honor be entertdned by a guest. Sir Henry Fane, 
therefore, entered heartily into the marriage festivities 
of Lahore, and his active mind was amused with giviDg* 
shape to a scheme, which the intuitive sagacity of Run- 
jeet Singh had acquiesced in as pleasing to the just 
pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The project 
of establishing an Order of merit similar to those dying* 
exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 
among European nations, had been for some time 
entertained, and although such a system of distinction 
can be ad^ted to the genius of any people, the object 
of the Muharaja was simply to gratify his English 
neighbors, and advantage was accordingly taken of 
Sir Henry Fane's presence to establish the " Order of 
the auspicious Star of the Punjab" on a purely British 
model.* This method of pleasing, or occupying the 
attention of the English authorities, was not unusual 
with Runjeet Singh, and he was always ready to inquire 
concerning matters which interested them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He would ask 
for specimens of, and for information about, the manu- 
facture of Sambhur salt and Malwa opium.t So early 
as 181S he had made trial of the sincerity of his new 
allies, or had shown his admiration of their skill, by 
asking for five hundred muskets. These were at once 
furnished to him ; but a subsequent request for a supply 
of 6rty thousand such weapons, excited a passing sus- 
picion. t He readily entered into a scheme of freighting 
a number of boats with merchandize for Bombay, and 
he was praised for the interest he took in commerce, 
until it was known that he wished the return cargo to 
consist of arms for his infantry. § He would have his 
artillerymen learn gunnery at Loodiana || , and he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he 

* Capt. WadeloGaTcrnment, Tth ) Capt. Wade to Goveroment, s:?nd 
April, 1837. July. 1S»e. 

f Capt. Wide to the Hesident at § Compare GoTernroent to Capt. 
Delhi. 2nd Jan., IB31, and loGoTern- Wade, 11th Sept., 1937. 
nwDt, 35th Dec., 1835. 1| Capt. Wade to GovernnieDt, 7th 

Dtc., 1831. 
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might receive some hints about the manufacture of irou isst. 
shrapnells.* He would inquire about the details of ' — • — ' 
European warfare, and he sought for copies of the pay 
regulations of the Indian army and of the English prac- 
tice of courts martial, and b^towed dresses of honour 
on the translator of these complicated and inapplicable 
systems t ; while, to further satisfy himself, he would 
ask what punishment had been found an efficient sub- 
stitute for flogging, t He sent a lad, the relation of 
one of his chiefs, to learn English at the Loodiana 
school, in order, he said, that the youth might aid him 
in his correspondence with the British Grovemment, 
which Lord William Bentinck had wished to carry on 
the English tongue instead of In Persian §j and he sent 
a number of young men to leam something of medicine 
at the Loodiana dispensary, which had been set on foot by 
the political agent — but in order, the Muharaja said, that 
they might be useful in his battalions. || In such ways, 
half serious, half idle, did Runjeet Singh endeavor to 
ingratiate himself with the representatives of a power 
he could not withstand and never wholly trusted. 

Runjeet Singh's rejoidngs over the marriage and ibe BHtiib 
youthful promise of his grandson were rudely inter- J^^g^'^e 
rupted by the success of the Afghans at Jumrood, and induito 
the death of his able leader Hurree Singh, as has been ^j"^™, 
already related. The old man was moved to tears pn^ectof 
when he heard of the fate of the only genuine Sikh ^J^ 

* Wbea the Testonlion of Shah confinement had been fouud a good 

Shooja iru reeoWed on, Runjeet substilute. 

Singh tent ifaells to I^odUna to be g Capt. Wade lo GoTCmment, 1 1 tb 

looked at and corameoted on, aiif, April, 1835. Some of the princei of 

being engaged in one political cause, India, all of whom are eiei prone to 

there should not be an]! rewTTe about lUBpicion, vere not without a belief 

military lecrets ! that, by writing in English, it was 

t Major Hough, who has added to deiugned lo keep them in ignorance of 

tbe reputation of the Indian army by the real views and declaratiotia of 

bis useful publications, put the prac- their paramount 

tieeof courts martial into a Sikh dress {| Some of these young men were 

for Kunjeet Singh. <Goieniment to employed with tbe force raised 

Capt. Wade, Slst November, 1S34.) at Feihawur, ID 1639, to enable 

t Gorernmeiit to Capt Wade, Ifilh Prince Tymoor to march through 

May, IB35, intimating that solitary Khyber. 

4 3 
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chief of hia creation* ; and he had scarcely vindicated 
his supremacy on the frontier, by filling the valley of 
Peshawur with troops, when the English interfered to 
embitter the short reminder of his life, and to set 
bounds to his amhidon on the west, as they had already 
done on the east and south. The commercial policy of 
the British people required that peace and industry 
should at once be introduced among the half-barbarous 
tribes of Sindh, Khorassan, and the Punjab ', and it 
was v^nly sought to give fixed limits to newly-founded 
feudal governments, and to impress moderation of 
desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It was 
wished that Runjeet Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Ameers of Sindh, and the 
chiefs of Heerat, Candahar, and Caubul should feel 
themselves secure in what they held, but incapable of 
obtaining more ; and that the restless Shah Shooja 
should quietly abandon all hope of regaining the crown 
of his daily dreams, t These were the views which 
the English viceroy required his agents to impress on 
Talpoors, Barukzaees, and Sikhs ; and their imprac- 
ticability might have quietly and harmlessly beo>me 
apparent, had not Russia found reason and opportunity 
to push her intrigues, through Persia and Toorkistan> 
to the banks of the Indus, t The desire of effecting a 
reconciliation between Runjeet Singh and Dost Ma- 
homed induced the British Government to offer its 

* Capt. Wadelo GovcmmeDt, IStb » remrrMioD, or of the expresutai of 

K»j, 18ST, quoting Dr. Wood, a > right he did not poness. (CoTeni- 

nirgeon in the Britiah timy, tempo- ment to Capt. Wade, 35th Sept., 

raiilydquited to attend on Hunjeet and 13lh Nov., 18a7.) 
Singb, aod vho was with his camp at ) Without reference to the eettled 

Rbatas on thii occuion. policy or Runia, or to irhal she aaf 

f Compare Goiernment to Capt. alvays haie thought of the virtu^ 

Wade, 13th Nov., 1837, and to Capt. supportwhich England gives to Persia 

Barnes and Capt. Wade, both of and Turkej against her power, the pre- 

the 20th January, 1838. With re- lence of inquiring agent! in Khorai. 

gard to Siodb, also, the views of lan and Toorlcistan, and the progres- 

Runjeet Kngh were not held to lie Awe extemion of the British Indian 

pleasing, and the terms of hi^ com- dominion, must have put her on the 

munication with the Ameers were alert. If they did not Gil her with 

thought equivocal, or denotative of reasonable suspicions. 
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mediadoD* ; the predilections of its frank and enter- isst.isss. 
prising envoy led him to seize upon the admission that siTai^ 
the Ameer could scarcely be expected to resign all pre- Burnea at 
tensions to Peshawur.t The crafty chief made use of 1837.38. 
this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship was 
courted, to try and secure himself agdnst the only 
power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs ; and 
he renewed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a Dost hb- 
Russian emissary, with the view of intimidating the e^f*,., 
English into the surrender of Peshawur, and into a g^a- i^iii into 
rantee against Runjeet Singh. Friendly assurances to pe^^^gn^"' 
the Candahar brothers, and a hint that the Sikhs were BuuU. 
at liberty to inarch on Caubul, would have given Dost 
Mahomed a proper sense of his insignificancet; hut Tbeorigi- 
the truth and the importance of his hostile designs ^^S^' 
were both believed or assumed by the British Govern- erroneoiu. 
ment, while the rumors of a northern invasion were 
eagerly received and industriously spread by the van- 
quished princes of India, and the whole country vi- 
brated with the hope that the uncongenial domination 
of the English was about to yield to the ascendancy of 
another and less dissimilar race.§ The recall of Cap- 

■ Goremment to Oipt Wade, 
Silt Julf, IBST. 

i Thne predtlectioos of Sir Atei. 
Burnes, uid the hopes founded on 
them b; Dort Mabomed, vere aufll- 

eomiQunicatlon with that valuable 
pioneer of the English; and bis 
strong wish to recover Peshawur, « 
least for Sooltan Mahomed Khnn, is 
dislincti; slated in his own words, in 
Masson's Joanagi (iii. 423.), The 
idea of taking the district from the 
Sikhs, either for Dost Mahomed or 

bis brothers, is moreovec apparent although the line of policy msj not 
ttom Sir Alei. Burnes' published huve been steadily adhered to, or 
letters, of Sth Oct. 1937. and 26lh full; developed. 

Jan. and ISth March. 1S38 (Parlia- § 'ITie extent to which this feeling 
mentary Papers, 1S99>, from the Go- was prevalent is known to those who 
Temment replies of remark and cau- were otnerTem of Indian afiaira at 
tion, dated 30th Jan., and especially the time, and it is dwelt upon in tha 
of 27th Apiil, I83f), and from Mr. Governor General'a minute of the 
Mtswn'a itatementi (JowiKj/t, iii. SOth Aug., 1839. 
•a 4 
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1838. twn Burnes from Caubul gave speciousncss to the 

But. under Wildest Statements ; the advantage of striking some 

the circum- great blow became more and more obvious ; for the 

'^^t sake of consistency it was necessary to m^utajn peace 

4baui, (he on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to miike a 

"^ibui triumphant progress through Central Asia, and to 

oiHiyaod leave Shah Shooja as a dependent prince on his 

a^% "*" ancestral throne. The conception was bold and perfect ; 

and had it been steadily adhered to, the whole project 

would have eminently answered the ends intended, and 

would have been, in every way, worthy of the English 

name.* 

Megotk- In the beginning of 1838 the Governor General did 

*''>""*- not contemplate the restoration of Shah Shoojat ; but 

TOto^lSion in four months the scheme was adopted, and in May of 

of shih tiiat year Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Runjeet 

May, July, Singh to unfold the views of the British Govemment.t 

183S. Xhe Muharaja grasped at the first idea which presented 

itself, of making use of the Shah at the h^d of his 

• The GoiernoT Genent'i mlaule the lost on the 13th Jul;. Br VA. 

of 13th May, I B3S, and hia declsra- liam MacnaghCen recrossed the Sutlcj 

lion of the lit Octoher, of the ume at Loodiaoa on the I5tb July, utd 

year, may b« referred to ai summiDg on that and the rolloiriDg day be 

up the liewi which mored the arranged vith Sliah Shooja in person 

BritUh Goiemment on the occasioD. the terms or his restoration. 

Both were publi>hed by order of Two monthi before the depuUtioo 

parliament in March, 1839. wailed upon Runjeet Singh, he had 

t Goiernment to Capt. Wade, Tiailed Jummoo for apparently thg 

SOth January, 1833. first time in his life, and the same 

t The proximate oause of the re- may be r^jarded as the last in which 

solution to rcnlore Shah Shoqja, wai, the worn-out prince laEted of uoal- 

of course, the preference given by loyed happinea. Golab Sngh le- 

Itosl Mahomed to a Persian and ceired hia soTereign with every d». 

Rusiian over a British alliance, and monitration of loyalty, and, bowing to 

the immediate object of deputing Sir the Muhar^ja's feet, be laid before 

W. Macnaghten to Lahore, was to him presents worth nearly forty 

make Runjeet Singh aa much as pos. thousand pounds, aajing he was tb« 

lible a party to the policy adopied. humblest of his slaves, and the moat 

(See, among other letters. Govern- grateful of those on whom he had 

ment to Capu Wade, IStii May, heaped favours. Runjeet Singh shed 

1838.) The deputation crossed into tears. Iiut aFterwarda pertinently ob- 

the Pui^jab at Hooper on the 20tb served that, in Jummoo, gold might 

May. It remained some time at be seen where fbrmerly there was 

AdeenanugguT, and afterwards went nought but atones, {tiajoi Mackc- 

to Lahore, llie flrtt interview with eon'a letter to Capl. Wade, of 31M 

Rui^ect Silig;h was on the 3Ist May, March, 1838). 
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armies, with the proclaimed support of the pu^mount ib3s. 
power in India ; but he disliked the complet£ view of ^^^j 
the scheme, and the active cooperation of his old allies, siagb di«- 
It chafed him that he was to resign all hope of Shikar- ^"^j 
poor, and that he was to be inclosed within the iron uwnt*. 
arms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up his 
camp at Adeenaouggur, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to 
Simlah ; and it was not until he was told the expedition 
would be undertaken whether he chose to share in it or 
not, that he assented to a modification of his own treaty 
wilii Shah Shooja, and that the triple alliance was 
formed for the subversion of the power of the Baruk- 
zaees." The English, on their part, insisted on a double 
invasion of Afghanistan : first, because the Ameers of 
Sindh disliked a proffered treaty of alliance or depen- 
dence, and they could conveniently be coerced as tribu- 
taries by Shah Shooja on his way to Gandahar ; and, 
secondly, because it was not deemed prudent ta place 
the ex-king in the hands of Runjeet Singh, who might 
be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for British 
objects, t It was therefore arranged that the Shah 

* Tbdt Runie«t Singh vu told aioa vhich did not Bltogetber ntisiy 

he would be left out if b* did not the Governor General (lee letter to 

chooK to come in, doei not ap- Sir William Macnaghten, Snd July, 

pear on public record. It waa, hov. ] 83S), and the artiuU became, in fact, 

CTCT. the only conTincing argument a dead letter. 

UMid during the long diicuiuoas, and The idea of creating a fricndlp 

1 think Mqor Macktson «u made power in Afghanistan, hj guiding 

tbe beam of the muaage to that Ruqjeet ffingh upon Caubul, leenia 

ttkcL to have been serioualj entertained, 

t Compare the GovemoT General's end it was a scheme which promised 

minuUof 13th of May, 1838, and his many solid adiantagn. Compare 

inflruclions to Sir William Uac- tbe GoTemor General's minute 13th 

Daghten of the 15tb of the same May, 1838, the author's abstract of 

month. Runjeet Kngh was anxious which dilTers somewhat from the copjr 

to get something tasting and tangible printed by order of pacliament in 

as hia share of the proRt of the eipe- 1HS9, and Mr. Maieon (Jountigi, iiL 

didon, and he wanted JellaUbad, as 4S7, 488.) who refers to s eommuoi- 

there seemed to be a difficulty about cation from Sr William Macnaghten 

Shikarpoor. The Muhar^ja got, in- on the subject. For (he treaty about 

deed, a subsidy of two hundred thou- the restoration gf Shah Shooja, see 
sand rupees a year "from the Shah Appendix XIV. 
for tlie use nf his troops ; a conces- 
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himself should march by way of Shikarpoor and Quetta, 
while his son moved on Caubul by the road of Pesha- 
wur, and at the head of a force provided by the Mufaa- 
raja of the Punjab. The British force assembled at 
Feerozpoor towards the close of 1 838, and further eclat 
was given to the opening of a memorable campaign, by 
an interchange of hospitalities between the English 
viceroy and the Sikh ruler.* Ostensibly Runjeet Singh 
had reached the summit of his ambition ; he was ac- 
knowledged to be an arbiter in the fate of that empire 
which had tyrannized over his peasant forefathers, and 
he was treated with the greatest distinction by the 
foreign paramounts of India: but his health had become 
seriously impaired ; he felt that he was in truth fairly in 
collision with the Elnglish, and he becfune indifierent 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into 
which he had entered. Shazada Tymoor marched 
from Lahore in January, 1839, accompanied by Colonel 
Wade as the British representative ; but it was with 
difficulty the stipulated auxiliary force was got together 
at Peshawur, and although a considerable army at last 
encamped in the valley, the commander, the Midiaraja'a 
grandson, thwarted the negotiations of Prince Tymoor 
and the English agent, by endeavoring to gain ftiends 
for Lahore rather than for the proclaimed sovereign of 
the Afghans.! Runjeet Singh's health continued to 



* At one of the terenJ meetings 
which took place on this occaiion, 
there was an interchange of eompli- 
inents, which may be Doiiced. Run- 
jeet Singh likened the friendship of 
the two states to an apple, the red and 
yellov colors of irliich were, he said, 
ao blended, Ihat-although the seni' 
blance was Ivofold the leality wan 
one. Lord Auckland replied that the 
Mubaraja'a simile was very happy, 
inasmuch as red and yellow were the 
national colors of the English and 
SiUa respectively ; to which Kurgeet 
Singh rejoined in the same strain that 
the comparison was indeed in every 
way appropriate, for t) 



B WIS, like the apple, 



bir and delicious. The tranalatioiu 
were givan in English and Oardoo 
with elegance and emphasis by Sir 
William Macnaghlcn and Fukecr 
Uzeeiooddeaii, both of whom wer« 
nuuters, although in difTerent waya, 
of language, whelbu' written or 

f See, among other letters. Capt. 
Wade to Government, 18tfa Au^., 
1839. For some interesdng detaila 
regarding Capt. Wade's military 
proceedings, see Lieut. Barr's pub. 
lished Jouniali and for the diplomatic 
history, so to speak, of his mission. 
see Moonshee Shahamut Alec's SOAt 
and A/giaiu. 
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decline. He heard of the fall of Candahar in April, and i839. 
the delay at that place may have served to cheer his ' ' ' 
vexed spirit with the hope that the English would yet 
be baffled; but he died on the ^th of June, at the age Odthof 
of fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghuznee and the occu- Kuni«t 
pation of Caubul, and the forcing of the Khyber Pass 371^ j„,^ 
with the aid of his own troops, placed the seal of success i33». 
on a campaign in which he was an unwilling sharer. 

Runjeet Singh found the Punjab a waning confe- The poUtt 
deracy, a prey to the factions of its chiefe, pressed by diUon°irf 
the Afg^ns and the Mahrattas, and ready to sub- u>esikh«, 
mit to English supremacy. He consolidated the nu- t^ tbe 
merous petty states into a kingdom, he wrested from geniumr 
Caubul the forest of its provinces, and he gave the gjl^i,. 
potent English no cause for interference. He found 
the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 
brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he 
left it mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, 
fifty thousand well-armed yeomanry and militia, and 
more than three hundred pieces of cannon for the field. 
His rule was founded on the feelings of a people, but 
it involved the joint action of the necessary principles 
of military order and territorial extension j and when 
a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, and his own 
commanding genius was no more, the vital spirit of 
his race began to consume itself in domestic conten- 
tions. • 

■ InlSSIiCBpt-Murrafestimated IBSS, when Mr. Misscn returned 

the Sikh rerenue *t little more thao ftom Caubul. In 1845, Limt-Col. 

SJ millione aterliDC, and tbe srniy at Steinbach (Punjab, p. £8.) states the 

S9,000 men, inoluding IJJXXI regular army to have amounted to 110,000 

intantry and 3T6 guns. (Muiray'i ttied, of wbom 70,000 v ere regulara. 

Rvijaf Singh, by Prinacp, p, 185, The returns procured for Govern- 

186.) Id the same year Capt. Bume* ment in 1844, and wbich cannot be hr 

{Traaeli, L 3S9. 291.), gives the wrong, show that there irere upwards 

revenue at 2^ millions, and the army of 40,000 regularly drilled inrantry, 

at 75,000, including 25,000 regular and a force of about 125,000 men 

in&ntry. Mr. Masson {Joanugi, L in all, maintained with about »75 

430.) giies the same revenue ; but f^ns or field earHages. Compare the 

axes the army at 70,000 men, of Calailta Jlemtie,in.n6.; Dr. Macgn- 

whom 30,000 were disciplined. This gor'i Siklu, ii. 86., and Ua/or SmM't 

may be assumed as an efttmate of ReigningFimily of Laiort, appeoSleeii, 
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1839. When Runjeet Singh wus Lord Auckland's host at 

Lahore and Amritsir, his utterance was difficult, and 
the powers of hia body feeble ; he gradually lost the 
use of his speech, and of the faculties of his mind ; and, 
■■ before his death, the Rajas of Jummoo had usurped to 
themselves the whole of the functions of government, 
of Kbumik which the absence of Nao Nihal Singh enabled them 
to do with little difficulty. The army was assembled, 
and a litter, s^d to contain the dying Muharaja, was 
carried along the extended line. Dhian Singh was 
assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed to 
take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and 
from time to time, during the solemn procession, he 
made known that Runjeet Singh declared the Prince 
Khurruk Singh his successor, and himself, Dhian Singh, 
the vuzeer or minister of the kingdom.* The sol- 
diery acquiesced in silence, and the British Government 
was perhaps more sincere than the Sikh people in the 
congratulations offered, agreeably to custom, to the new 
and unworthy master of the Punjab.t 

p. iiivli. Tor eatimatM, correct in tQuches uid anecdotes. The onljt 

wme puticulan, uid moderate in good Likenen of the Muhor^a which 

others. haa been published, ii that taken 

For a gtslementof the Lahore reie- b; the Hon. Miss Edeu ; and it, eo- 

nuet, lee Appendix XXII. ; and for pecially in the original draving. is 

• Tut of the Lahore anny, see Ap- true and expressive. Runjeet Singh 

pendii XXIir. wai of small stature. When jouag 

* Mr. Clerk's memoraodum of he was dexterous in all manlf eier- 

1842 for Lord Kllenborough. cises, hut in his old age he became 

t Many descriplioni of Runjeet trrak and inclined to corpulency. 

Singh's person aiid manners haTe He lost an eje wben a child by tha 

been written, of which the fullest is Bmall-pox, and the most marked 

perhaps that in Priusep's edition of characteristio of his mental powers 

Murray's I^ifi, p. ITS., &c. ; while was a brood and massiTe forehead, 

Capt. Osborne's Court and Canqi, wliieh the otdinary portnuts do not 

and Col. Lawrence's Advtnhirtr in ihov. 
Iht AiifraJi, contain many Ulustrallne 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FROH THE DEATH OF MDHABAJA EUNJEET SINaH 
TO THE DEATH OF TUZEEB JOWAHIB BINGH. 

1839—1845. 
Kkurruk Sinffh's potter usurped by his son Nao Mkal 
Sinffk. — Lieut- Colonel Wade and Mr. Clerk. — Nao 
Nihal Singh and the Rajas of Jummoo, — The death 
of Khurruh Singh. — The death of Nao Nihal Singh. 
^ Sker Singh proclaimed Muharaja, but the authority 
of sovereign assumed by the mother of Nao Nihal Singh. 

— Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to 
power, — The army assumes a voice in affairs, and 
becomes an organized political body. — The English 
vnlling to interfere. — The English undervalue the Sikhs. 

— The Sikhs in Tibet : — opposed by the Chinese, and 
restrained by the English. — 77ie English in Caubul. — 
General Pollack's campaign. — The Sindhanwala and 
Jummoo families. — The death of Sker Singh, — The 
death of Raja Dhian Sitigk.^- Shuleep Singh proclaimed 
Muharaja mith Heera Singh as Vuzeer. — Unsuccessful 
insurrections, — Pundit Julia's proceedings and views. 

— Heera Singh erpelled and slain. — Jowahir Singh 
nominated Vuzeer. — Golab Singh submits. — Peshawura 
Sitigk in rebellion, — Jowahir Singh put to death by the 
Army. 

The imbecile Khurruk Singh was acknowledged as the ib3»., 

master of the Punjab ; but Sher Singh, the reputed ai,e,'g,„h 

son of the deceased king, at once urged his superior cuims tbc 

claims or merits on the attention of the British vice- j'^Ji^™' 

roy*} and Nao Nihal Singh, the real ofispring of the Jni;, ie3»; 

* Government to Mr. Clerk, IZth in 

Julj, 1839. Mr. Clerk, who was " 

acting for CoL Wide while absent at a1 

Pesbiwut, seeme to have detain^ necessary." Loril Auckland butil^ 

9ier Singh'i mestenger. and to have desired Sher Singh to be told Kbur- 

nnt hi* letter to the GoTcnior Gene- nik Singh wax hia maater. 
ral sooKwhat in that ordinary apiiit 
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titular sovereign, hastened from Feshawur to talce opoD 
himself the duties of ruler. The prince, a youth of 
eighteen, was in his heart opposed to the procl[UD3ed 
minister and the Rajas of Jummoo ; but the ascendancy 
of one Cheit Singh over the weak mind of the Mufaa- 
r^a, and Khurruk Singh's own desire of resting upoD 
the influence of the British agent, induced the two par- 
ties to coalesce, 6rst for the destruction of the minion, 
and afterwards for the removal of Colonel Wade. That 
officer had stood high with Runjeet Singh as a liberal 
construer of Sikh rights, or as one who would care- 
fully show how a collision with the English was to be 
avoided j he had steadily refused to make Dhian Singh 
the medium of his communications with the old Muha- 
raja ; he had offended the heir-apparent by unceremoni- 
ously accusing him of machinations with Afghan chiefs; 
and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was pledged to Khur- 
ruk Singh at all hazards, by the prominent part he had 
taken in the meeting at Rooper before noticed. His 
presence was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded, 
by men not inclined to wholly yield themselves to En- 
glish counsels, and yet accustomed to see the sugges- 
tions of the Governor General regularly carried into 
effect by the sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Muharaja's household was rudely 
violated by the priuce and minister at daybreak on the 
8th of October, 18d9> and Cheit Singh was awakened 
from his slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces 
of his terriRed master.* The removal of Colonel Wade 
was mixed up with the passage of British troops across 
the Punjab, and had to be effected in another manner. 

* Golab Singh vaa perhaps the S8th Oct. 1839); and similar); Mr. 

most prominent and rewlute actor in Clerk had been directed to explain t« 

tbli tragedjr, although his brother Khurruk Singh the disapprobation 

and Nao Nlbal Singh vere both pre- with vhich the English viewed (he 

sent. Col. Wade was desired to ei- praclice of suttee with rclerenee lo 

press to the Lahore Court the regret what had taken place at hU Other's 

of the British Governnient that such fiineral. (Govemment to Mr. Clerk, 

a scene of liolenee should have oe- SOlh Aug. 1859). 
ourred (Goremmenl to Col, Wade. 
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The Governor General had designed that the Aoglo- i84d. 
Indian army which accompanied Shah Shooia, should ' — ' — ' 

, ^ ~ n , T , - . -■ . Mr. Clett 

return by way ot feshawur, instead oi retracing its steps succeeds 
through the Bolan pass ; and when his Lordship visited Lte^'-co- 
Kunjeet omgb at Lahore, the proposition was verbally u aeent, 
conceded, although not definitively settled by an inter- J?^'"''* 
change of letters.* In September, 1839, Mr. Clerk 
was sent on a mission of condolence and congratulation 
to the new Muharaja, and to finally arrange about the 
return of Lord Keane with the stormers of Gbuznee, 
The prince and minister were each conscious of their 
mutual enmity, and secret design of grasping supre- 
macy, but they were even more averse to tbe presence 
of a British army in the heart of the Punjab than to one 
hovering on a distant frontier. It might be used to 
take part with one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned agiunst both in favor of the contemned Khurnik 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be 
wholly refused, and they therefore urged a march by the 
difficult route of Dera Ismaeel Khan, and they succeeded 
in 6xing upon a line which prudently avoided the capi- 
tal, and also in obtaining a premature assurance that an 
English force should not again march through the Sikh 
country.! The chiefs were pleased with the new En- 
glish negotiator, as all have ever been with that prompt 
and approved functionary. Something is always ex- 
pected from a change, and when a return mission was 
deputed to Simlah, it was whispered that Colonel Wade 
had made himself personally objectionable to those who 
exercised sway at Lahore ; and the complaint was re- 
peated to Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for a 
few days to visit the Muharaja. t In the month of No- 
vember (1839), Colonel Wade was himself at the Sikh 

■ Goreranient to Mr. Clerk, SOth should not again cross the Punjab. 

Aug. 1839. (CoTernmenl to Mr. a«k, 14th 

t Mr. Clerk to GovemiDent, 14th OcL 1S39.) 

Sept. IB39. The Go»eroor General f See, particuUrly, Gorernraent to 

was DOl MllBlied that a kind of pledge Col. Wade, 29lh Jan. 1 840, and Col. 

had been given that BKciih troopa WadetoGoTemn>ent,litApTil, 1840. 
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1840. metropolis on his way from Caubul, but Khurruk Sing'h 
' — ■ — ' was kept at a distance on pretence of devotional observ- 
ances, lest he should throw himself on the protection of 
one believed to be ill-disposed towards those who sought 
his life, or his virtual relinquishment of power. * 
Tbe nuti A portion of the British army of invasion had evea- 
rf the Bri- tuallv to be left in Afsfhaniatan, as it was thouGfht that 
inCaubui. ohah ohooja could not maintain nimselt without sup- 
port. The wants of regular forces are manifold, and a 
supply of stores and ammunition had to be collected for 
transmission to Caubut on Colonel Wade's resumption 
of his duties at Loodiana, towards the end of 1839. 
It was desired to send a regiment of Sepoys as a guard 
with the convoy, but the Sikh minister and heir appa- 
rent urged that such could not be done under the terms 
of the agreement concluded a few months previously. 
Their aversion to their old English representative was 
mixed up with the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view 
of discrediting Colonel Wade. The Governor General 
was justly impressed with the necessity of keeping open 
the straight roadtoCaubul, and he yielded to the wishes 
of the Lahore factions and removed his agent, but not 
before Dhian Singh and the prince had despaired of 
effecting their object, and had allowed the convoy, 
bristling with bayonets, to proceed on its way.t In the 
beginning of April, 184>0, Mr. Clerk succeeded to tbe 

* Compmre Moomha Shahanait maj the British representative efTeet 

AUt'l Sii^ and Afghani, p. £43, be, at Hi IndUn court, irithoul dircclljr 

and «Dine remarki in ■ note, p. interfering, provided lie is at once 

545., about the English policy gene- firm, judicious, and wBll-InronDcd. 
rally lowaidi Khurruk Singh, which f The Gorernor General wm about 

note may safely be held to be Col. to proceed lo Calcutta, which made 

Wade's own. Daitbtlen had Col. him the more desirous of having an 

Wade continued to enjoy the complete agent on the frontier, aionce approved 

confidence or support of the Governor or by himself and a^ecable to ibe 

Genernl, the subsequent history of Silkhs, i. t. to Ihe influential partie* 

the Punjab would have been differ- for the time being at Lahore. ( Go- 

ent Aum, if not better than that vernniml to Col. Wade, S9th Jan. 

which all have wilnesHd. So much IS40.) 
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charge of the British relations with the Punjab; and, 
indiipendenC of his general <]ualifications, he waa the 
person best suited to the requirements of the time ; for 
the very reason which rendered the agency of Colonel 
Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve Sin<lh 
aud to invade Afghanistan, now rendered that of Mr. 
Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of the 
English in India. Both officers had the confidence of 
the de facto Sikh rulers of the time, and all their recom- 
mendations were held to be given in a spirit of good 
will towards the Government of the Punjab, as well 
as in obedience to the dictates of British interests. 

The Sikh prince and the English viceroy had thus 
each accomplished the objects of the moment. On the 
one hand, the Muharaja was overawed by the vigor 
and success of his aspiring son, and, on the other, the 
Punjab was freely opened to the passage of British 
troops, in support of a policy which connected the west 
of Europe with the south of Asia by an unbroken 
chain of alliances, Tiie attention of each party was 
next turned to other matters of near concern, and the 
English recurred to their favorite scheme of navi- 
gating the Indus, and of forming an entrepdt on that 
river, which should at once become the centre of a vast 
traffic* The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats 
which used the channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and 
in 18S9 the Sikhs deferred to the changing views of their 
allies, and put the duty on the goods themselves, accord- 
ing to an assumed ad valorem scale, instead of on the 
containing vessels.+ Tim scheme inevitably gave rise to 
a system of search and detention, and in June, 184<0, the 
tolls upon the boats were again re-imposed, but at re- 
duced rates, and with the omission of such as contained 

• Goiemment to Mr. Clerk, 4th t Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th 
Mij, 1840. The eaublishment of a Ma; and IBth SepU 1839, and Go- 
great aitrepSt of trade wai a main Terament to Mr. Clerk, SOth Aug. 
feature of the fcheme for opening the 1839. For the agreement itiel^ aee 
uaiigationof tbelndus. (GoTernment Appendix XV. 
to Capt, Wade, 5th Sept. 1836.) 

R 
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IB40. graju, wood, and iimestoDe.* But in spite of every 
""^ ' governmeDt endeavor, and of the adventitious aid of 
large consuming armies, the expectation of creating^ an 
active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly because Sindh and Afghanistan 
are, in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and 
are inhabited by half savnge races, with few wants and 
scanty means ; and partly because a large capital has for 
ages been embarked in the land trade which connecta 
the north of India with the soxith, which traverses the 
old principalities of Rajpootana and the fertile plains <^ 
Malwa, and which gives a livelihood to the owners of 
numerous herds of camels and black cattle. To change 
the established economy of prudent merchants must be 
the work of time in a country long subject to political 
commotion, and the idea of forming an emporium by 
proclamation savours more of Eastern vanity than of 
English sense and soberneSB.t 
NioNiiui Nao Nihal Singh's great aim was to destroy, or to 
KbMDCi reduce to insignificance, the potent Rajas of Jummoo, 
igtiost the who wished to engross the whole power of the state, 
Jummoo. and who jointly held Ludakh and the hill principahtiee 
between the Ravee and Jehlum in fief, besides numerous 
estates in various parts of the Punjab. He took 
advantage of the repeated dilatoriness of the Mundee 
and other Rajpoot chiefs around Kanggra in paying 
their stipulated tribute, to move a large force into the 
eastern hills, and the resistance his troops experienced 

• Mr. Clerk to GoTemment, 5th f NeTertheleis the eiperiniEnI wu 

May, and Ijth July, 1840. For the repeated in 1846, on the snneimtioD 

agreement itwl^ lee Appendii XVI. of [he Jalundhui Doonb, when il vu 

Subsequently, idle discussions occ»- hoped, but equally in »ain, that H»- 

uoTwIly arose vith loeal autboiitlei, sheearpoor might suddenly became a 

aa to whether lime vu included under centre oT ei change. Every pert of 

limestone, whether bamlxxn were Indu bean various marks of the 

wood, Btid whether rice was compre- unrcsliied hopes of ainguine IndiT)- 

hended under the technical term duals with rererence to the eipeoled 

"grain," which it is not in India, benelila of English ivay, which dif- 

Kmilsrly the limited meaning of fuses indeed some moni >a well ai 

"com" in England hat, perhaps, material blessings, but which mutt 

given rise to the modern phrase effect its work by alow and iaborioua 

•■ bread-itufl^ " means. 
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amid mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the con- imo. 
tinuous dispatch of reinforcements. His design was, 
to place a considerable army immediately to the north- 
east of Jmnmoo, to he ready to co-operate with the 
troops which could reach that place in a few marches 
from Lahore. The commanders chosen were the 
skilful General Ventura and the ardent young chief Ajeet 
Singh Sindhanwala, neither of whom bore good will 
towards Raja Dhian Singh.* The plans of the youthful latemipted 
prince thus seemed in every way well devised for ^n*"^ 
placing the rajas iu his grasp, but his attention was theEagikii 
distracted by disputes with the English authorities g^^^ 
about the limits of the expanding dominion of Lahore 
and of the restored empire of Caubul, and by a direct 
accusation not only of encouraging turbulent refugees 
from Shah Sbooja's power, but of giving friendly 
assurances to Dost Mahomed Khan, who was then pre- 
paring for that inroad which fluttered the English 
authorities in Kborassan, and yet paved the way for 
the surrender of their dreaded enemy. Shah Shooja 
claimed all places not specified in the treaty, or not 
directly held by Lahore ; nor can it be denied that the 
English functionaries about the Shah were disposed to 
consider old Doorannee claims as more valid than the 
new rights of Sikh conquerors ; and thus the pr<m7ice 
of Peshawur, which the Punjab government further 
maintained to have been ceded in form by the Shah 
separately in 1834, as well as by the treaty of 1838, 
was proposed to he reduced to strips of land along the 
banks of its dividing river.t Intercepted papers were 
produced, bearing the seats of Nao Nihal Singh, and 
promising pecuniary aid to Dost Mahomed ; but the 
charge of treachery was calmly repelled, the seals were 
alleged to be forgeries, and the British agent for the 
Punjab admitted that it was not the character of the 

* Compare Mr. Clerk la Goiem- uftblen to Gaiemmeot, 28tb Feb. 
ment, 6th S«pt. IS40. uid IStb Murob, 184a 

t Sea particuUrl; Sir Wm. M>c- 
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1840. free and coofident Sikhs to resort to secret and traitor- 
■ ■ ' ous correspondence.* The Barukzaee chief, Sooltao 
Mahomed Khan, was, however, made to lead as pri- 
soners to Loodiana the Ghlijaee rebels who had soug'ht 
an asylum in his fief of Kohat, near Peshawur, and 
whose near presence disturbed the antag'onistic rule of 
the arbitrary Shah and his moderate English allies, t 
DotOi of Nao Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 

^^JJIJ^ danger which threatened him on the side of England, 
ffingb, sth and to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power 
KoT. 1840. ^f jjjg grandfather's favorites. At the same time the 
end of the Muharaja's life was evidently approaching ; 
and although his decline was credlblydeclared to have 
been hastened by drugs as well as by unSiial harshness, 
there were none who cared for a ruler so feeble and un- 
worthy. Khurruk Singh at last died on the dth Novem- 
ber, 1840, prematurely old and care-worn, at the age of 
thirty-eight, and Nao Nihal Singh became a king in 
name as well as in power j but the same day dazzled 
De»thof him with a crown and deprived him of life. He had 
Nio Niiui performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of his father, 
Hngb, Atb and he was passing under a covered gateway with the 
eldest son of Golab Singh by his side, when a portion of 
the structure fell, and killed the minister's nephew on the 
spot, and so seriously injured the prince, that he became 
senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It 
is not positively known that the Rajas of Jummoo thus 
designed to remove Nao Nihal Singh ; but it is difficult 
to acquit them of the crime, and it is cert^n that they 
were capable of committing it. Self-defence is the only 
palliation, for it is equally certain that the prince was 
compassing their degradation, and, perhaps, their de- 

• GoTerament to Mr. Cleric, Ist object wu to make himself muter of 

OeL 1840, and Mr. Clerk to Govern- the Punjab by deatrojing ihe Jum- 

ment, 9tb Dec tS^O. Compare, moo Raju. 

however, CoL Steiiibuh lPiagab,p. f Government to Mr. Clerk. IStb 

B3.), who state* that the prince was Oct, and Mr. Clerk to Government, 

Tounng Nepil w well u Caubul to Mlh May, 10th Sept., and S4tli Oct., 

■id him in expelling the Engliab ; IS40. 
forgetful that N*o Nihal Singh'a Gnt 
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Btruction.* Nao Nihal Singh was killed in his tweii- i84a 
ti«th year ; he proiriiaed to be an able and vigorous ' 

ruler ; and had hU life been spared, and had not En- 
glish policy partly forestalled him, he would have found 
an ample field for his ambition in Sindh, in Afghanistan, 
and beyond the Hindoo Kooeh ; and he might perhaps, 
at last, have boasted that the inroads of Mehmood and 
of Tymoor had been fully avenged by the aroused 
peasants of India. 

The good-natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was re- sbersingh 
garded by the Sikh minister and by the British agent p™;1«J™<i 
as the only person who could succeed to the sovereignty 
of the Punjab ; and as he was absent from Lahore when 
the Muharaja died and his son was killed, Dhian Singh 
concealed the latter circumstance as long as possible, to 
give Sher Singh time to collect hts immediate friends; 
and the English representative urged him by message 
to maintain good order along the frontier, as men's 
minds were likely to be excited by what had taken 
place.f But Sher Singh's paternity was more than 
doubtful ; he possessed no commanding and few popular 
qualities; the Rajas of Jummoo were odious to the 
majority of the Sikh chiefs; and thus Chund Kour, the bntcbund 
widow of Khurruk Singh, and the mother of the slain ^,^"' *• 

111-11- ■ ,■ wWow of 

pnnce, assumed to herself the functions of regent or Khumik 
ruler, somewhat unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed ^°*'^ *^ 
at the moment by those whom she had surprised. She prnm, and 
was supported by several men of reputation, but mainly Sjlf'"*'' 
by the Sindhanwala family, which traced to a near and 
common ancestor with Runjeet Singh. The lady her- 

■ Compare Mr. Clerk to Gorern- pirticulan, Ibe latter on the aulhorit; 

ment, Btb, 7th, ud lOlh Noi. 1840, of an eye-witnesB, a European adyer. 

who further, in hii menRorandum of tuier, known ai Capt Gardner, who 

184S. drawn up for Lord Ellenbo- wai preaeut a part of the time, and 

rough, mentioiu Geo. Veotura'a opi- whose tealimony ii unfaTorable to 

nion that the fall of the gateway waa Kaja Dhian Singh, 

accidental. Lieiit.-CaL Steinbach, -f Compare Mr. Clerk to Gorera. 

Aii/aA (p. 94.), and Major Smyth, ment, Ttb Not. 1840, and alio Hr. 

Stignint Famify of La/lore (p. Sj, Cterk't Memorandum of 1B43. 
&C.), mar ^ guolad m giTing aome 
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self talked of adding to the claims of the youthful Heera 
' Singh, by adopting him, aa he had really, if not 
formally, been adopted by the old Muharaja. She fur- 
ther distracted the factious by declaring that her daugb- 
ter-iD-law was pregnant ; and one party tried to gain 
her over by suggesting a marriage with Sher Singh, an 
alliauce which she spurned, and the other more reasoa- 
ably proposed Uttur Singh Sindhanwala as a suitable 
partner, for she might have taken an honored statioD 
in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom in the uorth-west of India. But the widow of 
the Muharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme 
power, and after a few weeks the government was stated 
to be composed, 1st, of the " Maee," or " Mother," 
pre>eminently as sovereign, or as regent for the ex- 
pected offspring of Nao Nihal Singh ; 2d, of Sber Sing^ 
as vicegerent, or as president of the council of state ; 
and 3d, of Dhian Singh as vuzeer, or executive minis- 
ter. The compromise was a mere temporary expedient, 
and Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon afterwards be- 
gan to absent themselves for varying periods from 
Lahore : the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with 
which he was familiar, would show to all that his aid 
was essential to the government ; and the other, or 
indeed both of them, to silently take measures for 
gaining over the army with promises of donatives and 
increased pay, so that force might be resorted to at a 
fitting time. But the scorn with which Sher Singh's 
hereditary claim was treated made the minister doubtful 
whether a more suitable instrument might not be neces- 
sary, and the English authorities were accordingly re- 
minded of what perhaps they had never known, viz. 
that Ranee Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of 
Runjeet Singh, had borne to him a son named Dhuleep, 
' a few months before the conferences took place about 
reseating Shah Shooja on the throne of Caubul.* 
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The British viceroy did not acknowledge Maee '^^o- 
Ghund Kour as the undoubted successor of her husband ^iteEngu^ 
and son, or as the sovereign of the country ; but he r»m«in 
treated her government as one de facto, so far as to ^j ame, 
carry on business as usual through the accredited agents 
of either power. The Governor General's anxiety for oct Ma- - 
the preservation of order in the Punjab was nevertheless ^^ ^^ 
4»nsiderable ; and it was increased by the state of temptsOD- 
affairs in Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost Ma- ereotuBiiT 
honied and the resolution of meeting him with English >umndm 
means alone, rendered the despatch of additional troops ^^_ 
necessary, and before Kburruk Singh's death three 
thousand men bad reached Feerozpoor on their way to 
Caubul.* The progress of this strong brigade was not 
delayed by the contentions at Lahore ; it pursued its 
march without interruption, and on its arrival at Pesha- 
wur it found Dost Mahomed a prisoner instead of a 
victor. The ex-Ameer journeyed through the Punjab 
escorted by a relieved brigade ; and although Sher 
Singh was then laying siege to the citadel of Lahore, 
the original prudence of &xing a route for British troops 
clear of the Sikh capita!, and the complete subjugation 
of the Mahometan tribes, left the English commander 
unaware of the struggle going on, except from ordinary 
reports and news-writers. t 

The English Government made indeed no declaration Sheisingh 
with regard to the Lahore succession ; but it was be- tbe croopi 
lieved by all that Sher Singh was looked upon as the S*^'^ 
proper representative oi the kmgdom, and the advisers 
of Maee Chund Kour soon found that they could not 
withstand the specious claims of the prince, and the 
commanding influence of the British name, without 

Nov. and Illh Dee., bendes thoae and Sd Not. 1840, and other lettera 

specified. It •eenu almost certaia to and rrom that ruDcdonaiy. 

that tbeeiMtenceoftheboy Dhuleep t '^''^ returning brigade was com- 

wai not be&re lutovn to tbe Btitjsh manded by the veteran Col. Wlieeler, 

autborities. vboie name ia fiimiliar to Ibe public 

■ Goremmont to Mr. Clerk, IM in connection both vith A^ban and 

«kh wars. 
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'^"- throwing themselves wholly on the support of Raja 
Dhian Singh. That chief was at one time not un- 
willing to be the sole minister of the Muharanee, and 
the more sagacious Golab Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in a female 
rule, which might not attend the direct sway of a prince 
of average understanding, inclined to favoritism, and 
pledged to Sikh principles. But the Maee's coun- 
cillors would not consent to be thrown wholly into the 
shade, and Dhian Singh thus kept aloof, and secretly 
assured Sher Singh of his support at a fitting time. 
The prince, on his part, endeavored to sound the 
English agent as to his eventual recognition, and he 
was satisfied with the reply, although he merely re- 
ceived an assurance that the allies of thirty-two years 
wished to see a strong government in the Punjab.* 
staerfflngh Sher Singh had, with the minister's aid, gained over 
^^^ some divisions of the army, and he believed that all 
letb Jut. would declare for him if he boldly put himself at their 
'**'" bead. The eagerness of the prince, or of his immediate 

followers, somewhat precipitated measures ; and when 
he suddenly appeared at Lahore on the 14ith January, 
1841, he found that Dhian Singh had not arrived from 
Jumraoo, and that Golab Singh would rather fight for 
the Muharanee, the acknowledged head of the state, than 
tamely become a party on compulsion to his ill-arranged 
schemes. But Sher Singh was no longer his own 
master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded to 
breach the citadel. Golab Singh in vain urged some 
delay, or a suspension of hostilities j but on the 18th 
January, Dhian Singh and most of the principal chiefs 
had arrived and ranged themselves on one side or the 
Chnnd other. A compromise took place j the Maee was ouU 
ri«idi,u)d wafdly treated with every honour, and large estates 
sbcr Singh were conferred upon her; but Sher Singh was pro- 
MniiantiL <:l&io)ed Muharaja of the Punjab, Dhian Singh was de- 
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dared once more to be vuzeer of the state, and the pay i84t. 
of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee per ^^ ^^^ ' 
mensem. The Sindhanwalas felt that they must be ban«ai> 
obnoxious to the new ruler ; and Uttur Singh and ^™"r. 
Ajeet Singh took early measures to effect their escape 
from the capital, and eventually into the British ter- 
ritories ; but Lehna Singh, the other principal member, 
remained with the division of the army which he com- 
manded in the hills of Kooloo and Mundee.* 

Sher Singh had induced the troops of the state to Tbetmar 
make him a king, but he was unable to command them cotrou*^ 
as soldiers, or to sway them as men, and they took 
advantage of his incapacity and of their own strength 
to wreak their vengeance upon various officers who had 
offended them, and upon various regimental account- 
ants and muster* masters who may have defrauded them 
of their pay. Some houses were plundered, and several 
individuals were seized and slain. A few Europeans 
had likewise rendered themselves obnoxious ; and Ge- 
neral Court, a moderate and high-minded man, had to 
fly for his life, and a brave youug Englishman named 
Foulkes was cruelly put to death. Nor was this spirit 
of violence confined to the troops at the capital, or to 
those in the eastern hills, but it spread to Cashmeer 
and Peshawur ; and in the former place, Meehan Singh 
the governor was killed by the soldiery ; and in the 
latter. General Avit^ile was so hard pressed, that he 
was ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in 
Jellalabad.t It was believed at the time, that the 
army would not rest satisfied with avenging what it 
considered its own injuries ; it was thought it might 
proceed to a general plunder or conliBcatiou of pro- 
perty ; the population of either side of the Sutlej was 
prepared for an extensive commotion, and the wealthy 
merchants of Amritsir prophesied the pillage of their 

• See Ht. Cleck'i letlen, of dates meat, 26th Jan., Stfa lud 14th Feb. 
from 17th to SOtb Jan. 1S41. 38th April, apd 30th May, 1841. 

t Compare Mr. Clerk to Gorem- 
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1841. warehouses, and were clamorous for British protecdon. 
8ber»ngh ^^^"^ Singh shrunk within himself appalled, and he 
*i>nt»d. seemed timorously to resort to the English agent for 
support against the fierce spirit he had roused and could 
not control ; or he doubtfuUjr endeavoured to learn 
whether such disorders would be held equally to end lus 
Tb« En- reigo and the British alliance. The English watched 
xiou^ut *''* confusion with much interest and some anxiety, and 
tbegcDcni when cities seemed about to be plundered, and pro- 
ir«nqiiimty, yjnces ravaged, the question of the duty of a civilized 
and powerful neighbor naturally suggested itself, and 
was answered by a cry for interference : but ttie shapes 
which the wish took were various and contradictory. 
Nevertheless, the natural desire for aggrandizement, 
added to the apparently disorganized state of the army, 
contributed to strengthen awitling belief in the inferiority 
of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in the great excellence of 
the mountain levies of the chiefs of Jummoo, who alone 
seemed to remain the masters of their own servants, 
undervalue To the apprehension of the English authorities, the 
the SiUu, Sjjfijg w^ra mere upstart peasants of doubtful courage, 
except when maddened by religious persecution ; but 
the ancient name of Rajpoot was sufficient to invest the 
motley followers of a few valiant chiefs with every war- 
like quality. This erroneous estimate of the Sikhs 
tainted British counsels until the day of Pheeroo- 
shuhur.* 
and are The English seemed thus called upon to do some- 

tgrfwtby ' ^^^°S' A"*^ ''i^'' tigt^nt in Caubul, who was committed 

* Tbit eironeoiu eatimale of the who vere bntvei, and that Ri^poots 

troopi of the Jummoo R^ai and might hold Afghana in check which 

other hill ehieA of the Pui^ab nAa, Sikhi could not do ; but he secnii to 

tifely to the Sll[b^ m&y be wen in- hare forgotten that the ancient Rtj- 

listed on in Mr. Clerk's letleiB to Go- pooti had, during the century gone 

remnuDt of Ibe Sd Jan. and ISIh by, yielded on either ude to the new 

April, IS41, and especially in those and aspiring Goorkhas and Mahrat- 

of the 8th and lOth Dec. ofthal year, tai.and eren that the Sikhs tliemselYca 

and of the 15(h Jan., 10th Feb.. and had laid the twice-born princes of the 

S3d April, 1843. Mr. Clerk's ei- Himalayaa under contribntioo from 

preasions are Terj decided, such ai the Ganges to Caihmeer. 
that the Sikbs feared the hill-meii, 
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to make Shah Sbooja a moDarch in means as well as ie4i. 
in raok, grasped at the death of RuDjeet Singh's last . • ' 
represeutative ; he pronoanced the treaties with Lahore unu, peb. 
to be at an end, and he wanted to annex Feshawur to '^*'* 
the Afghan sway. The British Government in Cal- 
cutta rebuked this hasty conclusion, but cheered itself 
with the prospect of eventually adding the Derajat of 
the Indus, as well as Feshawur, to the unproductive 
Dooranee kingdom, without any breach of iaith towards 
the Sikhs ; for it was considered that their dominions 
might soon be rent in two by the Sindhanwala Sirdars 
and the Jummoo Rajas.* The British agent on the 
Satlej did not think the Lahore empire so near its dis< 
solution in that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, 
in the superiority of his troops, and in the gieatness of 
the English name, he proposed to march to the Sikh 
capita] with 12,000 men, to beat and disperse a rebel 
army four times more numerous, to restore order, to 
strengthen the sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the 
cis-Sutlej districts and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as 
the price of his aid.t This promptitude made the 
Muharaja think himself in danger of his life at the 
bands of his subjects, and of his kingdom at the hands 
of his allies^; nor was the Governor General prepared 
for a virtual invasion, although he was ready to use 
force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as the 
Muharaja himself desired such interventioa.§ After 

' See especially GorerDinent to be (uMated to sucb meuurei. Tba 

Sir WiD. Macnagtlten, of 381h Dec readineu of the EaBlish la co-operite 

1840, m replj to hii prapon]< of the vufiniproptnindedto Fokeei tlieet- 

36th Nov. Tbe Governor General ooddeen, and that warj negotlktor 

Justl; obaerved that the treaty wai uid the matter could not be trusted 

not formed with an indiiiduil chief, to paper, he would himaelf go and 

but with the Sikh itate. u long ai it tell Sher Kngh of it. He weal, but 

might last and fulfil tbe obligations he did not return, huohject being to 

of its alliince. keep eleu of schemes » hazardous. 

t Mr. Clerk to Government, of the § Garemment to Mr. Clerk, ISth 

S6th March, 1S41. Feb. and S9tb March, 1811. Tbe 

f When Sher Singh became aware Goremor General truly remarked 

of Mr. Clerk'a prnpoailioos. be is that Mr. Clerk, rather thaa the Mu- 

sftid simply to have drawn hia fioger b&r^a, had proposed an armed inter* 

aerois his throat, meaning that the lerence. 
Kkhs would St ooee take hla life if 
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1MI. this, the disorders in the army near Lahore gradually 
_~ — 1" subsided ; but the opinion got abroad that overtures had 
tuT dbor- been made to the eager English ; and so far were the 
d"* b"^ ^'^'^ soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that 
the people Lehna Singh Sindhanwala was imprisoned by his own 
•f^"^ men in the Mundee hills, oo a charire of conspiracv 
theEngUiti. With his retugee brother to mtroauce the supremacy of 

strangers.* 
Midor The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 

^^^' roused by the proceedings of an officer, afterwards 
■crou thK nominated to represent British friendship and modera- 
Punjab. jjjjjj^ Major Broadfoot had been ^pointed to recruit a 
corps of Sappers and Miners for the service of Shah 
Shooja, and as the family of that sovereign, aod also 
the blind Shah Zuman with his wives and children, 
were about to proceed to Caubul, he was charged with 
the care of the large and motley convoy. He entered 
the Punjab in April, 1841, when the mutinous spirit 
of the Sikh army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Mahometan troops 
had been directed by the Lahore Government to accom- 
pany the royal families as an escort of protection, but 
Major Broadfoot became suspicious of the good faith of 
this detachment, and on the banks of the Ravee he 
prepared to resist, with his newly recruited regiment, 
an attack on the part of those who had been sent 
to conduct him in safety. On his way to the Indus he 
was even more suspicious of other bodies of troops 
which he met or passed ; he believed them to be intent 
on plundering his camp, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and 
by timely demonstrations of force. On crossing the 
river at Attok, his persuasion of the hostile designs 
of the battalions in that neighborhood and towards 
Peshawur was so strong, that he put his camp in a 
complete state of defence, broke up the bridge of boats, 
and called upon the Afghan population to rise and aid 

■ Hi. Cletk to GoreniineDt, 3ftb Muoh, 1841, 
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him against the troops of their government. But it ^^*'- . 
does not appear that his apprehensions had even a 

Slausible foundation, until at this time he seized certain 
eputies from a mutinous regimeot when on their way 
back from a conference with their commander, and who 
appear to have come within the hmits of the British 
pickets. This proceeding alarmed both General Avitabile, 
the governor of Peshawur, and the British agent at that 

Slace ; and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
ellalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near 
the Indus. But the Shah's families and their numerous 
followers had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary 
troops had cleared the Khyber Pass, and the whole The stuu 
proceeding merely served to irritate and excite the J^^JL 
distrust of the Sikhs genemtly, and to give Sher Singh agutut tin 
an opportunity of pointing out to his tumultuous soldiers ^"f^^^- 
that the Punjab was surrounded by Eoglish armies, 
both ready and willing to make war upon thein." 

Before the middle of 184<1 the more violent pro- The 
ceedlngs of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the '*f^*^. 
relation of the army to the state had become wholly the Lahore 
altered ; it was no longer the willing inatrnment of an »™Ttotiie 
arbitrary and genial government, but it looked upon 
itself, and was regarded by others, as the representative o^^ij^ 
body of the Sikh people, as the " Khalsa " itself assem- tion eubie* 
bled by tribes or centuries to take its part in public q,, npn' 
affairs. The efficiency of the army as a disciplined "nutiTe 
force was not much impaired, for a higher feeling kmimm. ' 
possessed the men, and increased alacrity and resolution 
supplied ifae place of exact training. They were sen- 
sible of the advantages of systematic union, and they 
were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Govind's commonwealth. As a general rule, the troops 
were obedient to their appointed officers, so far as con- 
cerned their ordinary military duties, but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole 

* Comiwre Mr. ClerL to GovEinineiit, 2jtb Ma; and lOtb June, IMl. 
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1S4I. arm^, relatively to the executive government of tbe 
' — ' ' country, was determined by a committee or assemblage 
of committees, termed a " Punch" or " Punchayet," i.e. 
a jury or committee of five, composed of men selected 
from each battalion, or each company, in consideration 
of their general character as faithful Sikh soldiers, or 
from their particular iufluence in their native villages^ 
The system of Punchayets is common throughout 
India, and every tribe, or section of a tribe, or trade, or 
calling, readily submits to the decisions of its elders or 
superiors seated together in consultatlou. In the Fuitjab 
the custom received a further development from the 
organization necessary to an army ; and even in tbe 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sikh 
people were enabled to interfere with effect, Rud with 
some degree of consistency, in the nomination and in 
the removal of their rulers. But these large assemblies 
sometimes added military licence to popular tumult> 
and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the barbarous 
ignorance of ploughmen. Their resolutions were often 
unstable or unwise, and the representatives of different- 
divisions might take opposite sides from sober convic- 
tion or self-willed prejudice, or they might be bribed and 
cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men as Raja 
Golab Singh.* 
Negoiu- The partial repose in the autumn of 184<1 was taken 

^^^^ advant^e of to recur to those mercantile objects, of 
»i»m In- which the British Government never lost sight. The 
la^jf^** facilities of navigaUag the Indus wid Sutlej had been 
increased, and it was now sought to extend correspond- 
ing advantages to the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty 
years before, Mr. Moorcroft had, of his own instance, 
made proposals to Runjeet Singh for the admission of 
Bridah goods into the Lahore dominions at fixed rates 
of duty.t In 1832, Colonel Wade again brought 

* See Mr. derk'i letter of the Mth arm; wu united sod ruled by iu 
Marcb, 1841, for Fukeer Uieeiood- punehajeti. 
deen^ ■dmiMioil, that eren then the f Moorcroft, TVawI), i. 109. 
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forward the suligect of a general tariff for the Punjab, iimi. 

and the Muharaja appeared to be not indisposed to ■ — ' 

meet the views of his allies ; but he really disliked to 
make arrangements of which he did uot fully see the 
scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the pros- 
perity of Amritsir would be affected, and by recurring 
to that ever ready objection, the slaughter of kine. 
Cows, he said, might be used as food by those who 
traversed the Punjab under a British guarantee.* In 
1840, when Afghanistan was garrisoned by Indian 
troops, the Governor Genera! pressed the subject a 
second time on the notice of the Lahore authorities ; and 
after a delay of more than a year, Sher Singh assented 
to a reduced scale and to a fixed rate of duty, and also 
to levy the whole sum at one place ; but the chnrges 
still appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Muharaja, and the 
disregard which he evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects.t 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, gonwur 
but its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active singh, tba 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies. Jl^']^^ 
The deputies in Casbmeer had always been jealous of moo Baiu, 
the usurpations of Golab Singh in Tibet, but Meehan ^4^0,1840. 
Singh, a rude soldier, the governor of the valley during 
the commotions at Lahore, was alarmed into conces- 
sions by the powerful and ambitious Rajas of Jummoo, 
and he left Iskardo, and the whole valley of the Upper 
Indus, a free 6eld for the aggressions of their lieut«n- 
ants. Ahmed Shah, the reigning chief of Bailee had 



• CompB. Col. W^e to Gorern- 
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diRereDces with his family, and he proposed to pass 
over his eldest son in favour of a younger one) in fix- 
ing the succession. The natural heir would seem to 
have endeavored to interest the Governor of Casb- 
meer, and also Zorawur Singh, the Jummoo deputy in 
Ludakh, in his favour ; aod in 1840 he fled from his 
father and sought refuge and assistance in Leh. Gmo- 
doop Tunzin, the puppet king of Ludakh, had con- 
ceived the idea of throwing off the Jummoo authority; 
he had been endeavoring to engage Ahmed Shah in 
the design ; the absence of Zorawur Singh was oppor- 
tune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to march 
on Leh, and to carry off the son of their chief. Zora- 
wur Singh made this inroad a pretext for war ; and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of 
Little Tibet, but he left we chiefship in the family of 
Ahmed Shah, on the payment of a petty yearly tribute 
of seven thousand rupees, so barren are the rocky prin- 
cipalities between Imaus and Emodus.* Zorawur 
Singh was emboldened by his own success and by the 
dissensions at Lahore; he claimed fealty from Ghilghit; 
he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling with the 
Chinese governor of Yarkund ; and he renewed anti- 
quated claims of Ludakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtuk, Garo, and the lakes of Maasara- 
wur, from the priestly king of Lassa.t 

Zorawur Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, 
' and he was also intent on monopolizing the trade in 
> shawl-wool, n considerable branch of which followed the 
Sutlej Eutd more eastern roads to Loodiana and Delhi, 
and added nothing to the treasury of Jummoo.^ In 
May and June, 1841, he occupied the valleys of the 
Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those rivers, and he 
fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, and on 

* Compare Mr. Clerk to Gototd- ment, SAth Aug. tnd 3lh Oct. [S4IX 

meat, SSlh AprU, 9tb and Slat May, and Sd Jan. and SCh June, IS41. 

■nd a5th Aug. 1810. } Compare Mr. Clerk to Garem. 

t Compare Mr. Clerk to Ootcm- mcnt, Stli and SSd June, tS41. 
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the opposite side of the snowy range from the British I84i. 
post of Almora. The petty Rajpoot princes between ' ' ' 
the Kalee and Sutlej suffered in their revenues, and 
trembled for their territories ; the Nepal Government 
had renewed its intrigues of 1838, and was in corre- 
spondence with the crafty minister of Lahore, and with 
the disaffected Sindhaiiwala chiefs*; and the English 
Government itself was at war with China, at the distance 
of half the earth's circumference. It was held that the 
trade of British Indian subjects must not be interfered 
with by Jummoo conquests in Chinese Tibet ; it was 
deemed unadvisable to allow the Lahore and NepU 
dominions to march with one another behind the Hima- 
layas i and it was thought the Emperor of Pekin might 
confound independent Sikhs with the predominant 
English, and throw additional difficulties in the way of 
pending or probable negotiations.! It was therefore TheEoitiiih 
decided that Sher Singh should require his feudatories * 
to evacuate the Lassa territories ; a day, the 10th of 
December, 1841, was fixed for the surrender of Garo ; 
and a British officer was sent to see that the grand 

1 putUsn leader. 



He WBB thus induced t 
Punjab, where hit presence, indeed. 
The correapondepce of Nepal vilh was not oFherwise lads&ctorj j but 
the Sikhi, or rather with the Jummoo thedifferencei with the Gourkhai were 
taction, doubtless arose in part IVom composed, and Matabar Singb was caM 
the presence of Mutabur Singh, aa aiide with an allowaoce of a thousand 
eminent Goorkha, as a refugee in the rupees a month from the potent go- 
Fun)ib. He croned the SulleJ in vernment which had demeaned itaelf 
18 Sri, and soon got a high command b; using him ai a Coo). (Comparepar- 
in the Lahore service, or rather, per- ticularljr Government to Mr. Clerk, 
haps, a high potition at the court. 4th Ata;and3Gth Oct. IB40; andMr. 
Histuceen in this way, and his ne- Clerk to Govemnieat,S£dOct. 1S40.) 
ceisary correspondence wilb British | Compare Government to Mr. 
lunctionariea, made the Nepal Go- Clerk, Ifith Auk. sod eih and SOth 
lemment apprebentiTeorhim, and at Sept. IS41. The Sikh*, too, had 
'last he became so important in the their views with regard toCbina,and 
eye* of tbe English themselves, that naively proposed co-operation with 
in 1S40, when dilTerences with Kath- tbe English, or a diversion in Tbrtory 
tnandoo seemed likely to lead Co hos- in fsvor of the war then in progress 
tilities, overtUTU were viriually made on the na taul f (Mr. Clerk to Go- 
to liim, and he was kept in hand, as it Teiament, IRth Aug. and 20th Oct. 
were, to be mpported as* claimant 1841.) 
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1^1- Lama's authority wasfully re-established. The Mubaraja 
' ' and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawur Singh was 
recalled ; but before the order could reach him, or be 
acted on, he was surrounded in the depth of winter, and 
at a height of twelve thousand feet or more above 
the sea, by a superior force from Lassa enured to frost 
The sikba and suow. The men of the Indian plains and southern 
deiTetteibr Himalayas were straitened for fuel — as necessary as 
Lana. looo m SUCH a Climate and at such a season ; some even 

burnt the stocks of their muskets to warm their hands} 
and on the day of battle, ia the middle of December, 
they were benumbed in their ranks during a fatal pause ; 
their leader was slain, a few principal men were reserved 
as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish, huddled in 
heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. Tlie 
neighboring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat ; the men were not pursued, but 
in passing over ranges 16,000 feet high, on their way 
to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half their 
numbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed for 
life.' 
TbeChi- During the spring of 184<9 the victorious Chinese 

neurecoTCT advanced along the Indus, and not only recovered (heir 
own province, but occupied Ludakh and laid siege to the 
citadel of Leh. The Kalmuks and the ancient Sokpos, 
or Sacse, talked of another invasion of Cashmeer, and the 
Tartars of the Greater and Lesser Tibet were elate with 
the prospect of revenge and plunder : but troops were 
poured across the Himalayas ; the swordsmen and 
cannoneers of the south were dreaded by the unwarlike 
Bhotees ; the siege of Leh was raised, and in the month 
of September (184<3) Golab Singh's commander seized 
the Lassa Vuzeer by treachery, and dislodged his troops 

* In thii rapid sketoh of Ludilih and the defeat of the Sikb) was thus 

aDkin, the luthiir hai necetMriij de- mode koawn id Cilcutta and Feiha- 

pended for the moat part on hia oim war, through the reports of the fiigi. 

persona] knowledge. After ihe battle tiTea to Almora, before it vaa beaid 

~^e MjUiiiardwar Lake, the veitem of in the neighbouring Garo. 
' ' ' d for fire week), 
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by stratagem from a position betwe«u Leh and Robtuk, '^^- 
where they hod proposed to await the return of winter. 
An arrangement was then come to between the Lassa J*""*^ 
and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their Chinese and 
old footing, agreeably to the desire of the English ; and ^ikiu. 
as the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was 
also revived, no further intervention was considered 
necessary between the jealoua Chinese and the restrained 
Sikhs.' 

When in April, 1841, the troops in Cashmeer put Theunbi- 
their governor to death, Raja Golab Singh was sent to "("".'j™. 
restore order, and to place the authority of the new moo iigu 
manager, Gholam Moheiooddeen on a firm footing. J^^' 
The mutinous regiments were overpowered by numbers 
and punished with severity, and it was soon apparent 
that Golab Singh had made the governor whom he was 
aiding a creature of his own, and had become the virtual 
master of the valley. t Neither the minister nor his 
brother had ever been thought well pleased with English 
interference in the aff^rs of the Punjab ; they were at 
the time in suspicious communication with Nepal ; and 
they were held to be bound to Sooltan Mahomed Kiian, 
whose real or presumed intrigues with the enemies of 
Shah Shooja had occasioned his removal to Lahore a 
year previously.^ General Avttabile had become more 
and more urgent to be relieved from his dangerous post 
at Peshawur ; the influence of Dhian Singh was pre- 
dominant in Sikh counsels ; and the English opinion of 
the ability of the Jummoo R^as and of the excellence 

* At Amritnr in March, 1846, corenant, *nd it is taoreover a cinD* 

when Golab Singh was fbrmall]' in- mon emblem on the itandards o( the 

augurated as Mubsraja of Jummoo, eastern A^hani. 

he eihihited the engagemenu with f Compare Mr. Clerk ts GoTem. 

the Lama of Lassa, drawn out on hii ment, 13th May, SCh July, aod 3d 

part in yetlow, and on the part of the Sept. 1840. 

Chinese in red ink, and each im- \ For this presumed understand* 

pressed with the open hand of the ing between the Jummoo B^as and 

negotiator! dipped in either color in- the Bsrukzaees of Peshawur, Mr. 

stead of a regular seal or written nig- Clerk's letter of the Sth Oct. 1840. 

nature. Tlie " Funja," or Aaiuf, seems njay be referred to among others, 
in general ate In Aua as typical of a 
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1841. of their troops was well kDown, and induced a belief 
' ■ ' in partiality to be presumed.* It waa therefore pro- 
posed by Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province 
ciuhiritb on the restorer of order in Cashmere. But thisarrange- 
ot ow nient would have placed the hills frooi the neighbour- 

Engiiih. hood of Kanggra to the Khyber Pass in the hands of 
men averse to the English and hostile to Shah Shooja ; 
and as their troublesome ambition had been checked in 
Tibet, so it was resolved that their more dangerous 
establishment on the Caubul river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1841, therefore, the veto of the 
English agent was put upon Raja Golab Singh's nomi- 
nation to Peshawur.t 
Tb« iniur- About two months afterwards, or on the 2d Novem- 
caubui,* ^^^ (l^'^'l)' ^^^ insurrection broke out in Caubul 
NoY, 1840. which forms so painful a passage in British history. 
No valiant youth arose superior to the fatal in6uence of 
military subordination, to render illustrious the retreat 
of a handful of Englishmen, or more illustrious still, 
the successful defence of their position. t The brave 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed the highest oRicers of the army ; and the dis- 
may of the distant commanders imparted some of its 
. poison to the supreme authorities in India, who were 
weary of the useless and burdensome occupation of 
Khorassan. The first generous impulse was awed into 
a desire of annulling the Dooranee alliance, and of col- 



"his military Ulent*, aod t There vu no wuit of gallant 

■piitude Tor buiinesi." (Mr. Clerk and capable men ia the aubonliaate 

to Government, Tth Not. 1S40, and ranki of the army, and it ii knoim 

13tb May, 1841.) General Ventura, that the lameoted M^|or Pottingef 

for initaace, coiuidered tbe rsja to recorded hU disapprobation of the r«- 

ponesH a very alender undentanding, treat lo faluitoiuly commenced and 

and in aimh a matter he may be held » fetally ended, although, to gire 

to be a fair B« well as a competent ralidity to documents, or an appnF- 

judge, although penonally averse . . - , . 

t Government to Mr. Oerk, 



requirmg 
and Jella 
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lecting a force on the Indus, or even so far back as the 
Sutlej, there to fight for the empire of Hindostao with 
the torrents of exulting Afghans which the startled 
imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured up.* No 
confidence was placed in the efficiency or the friendship 
of the Sikhs t ; and although their aid was always 
considered of importance, the mode in which it was 
asked and used only served to sink the Lahore army 
lower than before in British estimation.^ 

Four regiments of Sepoys marched from Feerozpoor 



endeavor to force the Pass of Khyber ; and the Sikh but yet or- 
troops at Peshawar were urged by the local British (^"^"^^ 
authorities in their praiseworthy ardor, rather than ato. 
deliberately ordered by their own government at the 
instance of its ally, to co-operate in the attempt, or in- 
deed to march alone to Jellalabad. The fact that the 
English had been beaten was notorious, and the belief 

■ Compare Goremnient to the 
Commuider-in- Chief, 2d Dec. 1841, 
and lOtb Feb. 1849; Govemnient 

to Mr. Qcrk, lOth Feb. 1848; and fcrred to in the preceding nole, 

Government to Gen. Pollock, S4th grounde hia proposition for with- 

Feb. 1842. or thoH wlio recoHed Jriiwiiig to the Sullej partly on Mr. 

their opiniona about the policy to be Clerk's low eitimste of the Sikha, 

fallowed at the moment, it may be and theii preaumed inability to re- 

meationed that Mr. Robeition, the list the Afghani. Colonel Wada 

lieutenant governor of Agra, and Kemt to haTehad aaomewhatiimilar 

Sir Herbert Maddock, the political opinion of the comparatiie prowew 

secretary, adriaed a atsnd at Fesha- of the two races, on the fiur pre- 

vur; and that Mr. Prinsep, a mem. aumption that the note (p. 595.) of 

ber of council, and Mr. Coliin, the Moonihee Shah&mut Alee'i ^uUinwl 

GoTcnwr General's private secre- Afghara is hia. He says the Sikhi 

tarjr, lecommended a withdrawal to always dreaded the Khjrbereea ; and, 

the Sutlej. Alt, bowerer, conlem- indeed. General Avitabile could also 

plated ulterior opcrationa. takeiip the notion with some reason, in 

The Commander- in- Chief, it i* one sense, as (he magistrate of a dia- 

Tell known, thought the means of trict surtnundcd by marauding high- 

the EngHih for defending India itself landers, and with aufficient adroit, 

aomewhat acanty, and Mr. Clerk ngta in another when lie did not 

thought the sail would be unable desire to see Sikh T^imenta hurried 

to check the invaaion of moun- into mounuin defiles at the instance 

taineera, which would oaauredly take uf (he English authorities. (Com- 

pUee wen: Jdlalabul to fall. (Mr. pare the Coltatla AirKv, No. III. 

Clerk to Government, 15th Jan, p. ISS.) 
1 818.) 
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in their alarm was welcome : the Sikh goveroor was 
obUged, in the absence of orders, to take the sense of 
the regimental " punches" or committees ; and the hasty 
requisition to march was rejected, through fear alone, 
as the English said, but really with feelings in which 
contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all mixed. 
The district Governor General, Avitabile, who fortu- 
nately still retained his province, freely gave wh^ aid 
he could ; some pieces of artillery were furnished as 
well as abunduice of ordinary supplies, and the Briti^ 
detachment effected the relief of Alee Musjid. But the 
unpardonable neglect of going to the fort without the 
food which had been provided, obliged the garrison to 
retreat after a few dnys, and the disinclination of the 
Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers communicated 
itself to the mercenary soldiers of the EngUsh, and 
thus added to the Governor General's dislike of the 
Afghan connection.* 

The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of 
Jellalabad was paramount, and in the spring of 184S a 
well equipped British force arrived at Peshawur ; but 
the active co-operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, 
and it was sought for under the terms of an obsolete 
article of the tripartite treaty with Shah Shooja, which 
gave Lahore a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees in ex- 
change for the services of 5000 men.t Sher Singh 
was willing to assist beyond this limited degree ; he 
greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and the hire of 





BPce during the campaign in thi 


tie lUBinl]' Uken from the ■uihor'i 


waji their eiperience Uught tbeu 




to be the moit likely to lead to 


correipondence. The letter of Go- 


Micceis. 


veramect to Mr. Clerk, of the 7tb 




Feb. I84B, maj ■!«> be referred to 


.Id May and asd July, 184!. Tb« 


■bout the failure to hold Alee Mu»- 




Jid; wid, further, it m»y be men- 


taunlingl; and imploringly nminded 


tiooed that Mr. Clerk, in hii letter 


the Sikh authoritiei that they wtn 


of the 10th Februnry, pointed out, 


bound to have lueh a &rce ready bj 


that although the Sikh, might not 




willinglir co-operate in arj .uddeu 


than formiliy revi.ed the demand 


auault pUnned by the Ei>glii<h, the; 




would be found reaily to give auiit- 


lations of the treaty. 
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carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his auxiliaries could i84i. 
be made to outnumber the troops of his allies ; but he ' ' ' 
felt uneasy about the proceedings of the Sindhanwala 
chiefs, oue of whom had gone to Calcutta to urge bis 
own claims, or those of Maee Chund Kour, and all of 
whom retained influence in the Sikh ranks. He was 
assured that the refugees should not he allowed to dis- 
turb his reign, and there thus seemed to be no obstacle 
in the way of his full co-operation.* But the genuine 
Sikhs were held by the English to be both mutinous in 
disposition and inferior in warlike spirit ; the soldiera 
of Jnmnioo were preferred, and Golab Singh was re- ooubstngti 
quired to proceed to Peshawur to repress the insub- JJi^^"** 
ordinate ** Khalsa," and to give General Pollock the 
assurance of efficient aid.t The raja was at the time 
completing the reduction of some insurgent tribes be- 
tween Cashnieer and Attok, and his heart was in Tibet, 
where he bad himself lost an army and a kingdom. 
He went, but he knew the temper of his own hill levies : 
he was naturally unwilling to run any risk by following 
the modes of strangers to which he was unused, and he 
failed in rendering the Sikh battalions as decorous and 
orderly as English regiments. His prudence and ill 
success were looked upon as collusion and insincerity, 
and be was thought to be in league with Akber Khan 
for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious Euro- 
pean power.t Still his aid was held to be essentiai, 
and the local British oflicers proposed to bribe him by 

* Compaie Mr. Clerk to GoTcm- f Compare Mr. Clerk to Gottm- 

meat, SA Ju. uid 91it March, ment, 15th Jan., lOUi Feb., and 6lh 

1843, and GoTeinment to Mr.aerk, Mny, 1842. Government >t firat 

ITth Jan. and IQIh Maj, 1843. aeeined indifferent whether Golab 

With regard to aiaiataDce rendered Singh went or not; and, indeed, 

b7 the Sikha duiing the Afghan Mr. Clerk himielr rather suggeated 

war in tfumiahing aworti, grain, and than required the r^a^a employment ; 

(■Triage Tot the British troopi, Mr. but suggestions or wiihei could not. 

Clerk's letters of the 15th Jan., under the circumstances, be mia. 

IBth May, and Hth June. 1H43, eonatrued. 

may be quoted. In the lut it is t Compare Mr. Clerk to Goiern. 

stated that IT.flSl camels had been mcnl, 19th March, 1842. 
procured throiwh Sikh agency be- 
tween I839u»ri842. 
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1S41. the offer uf Jellalabad, independent of )iis sovereign 
' • ' Sher Siagh. The scheme was justly condemned by 
Mr. Clerk *, the Khyber Pass was forced in the mondi 
of April, and the auxiliary Sikhs acquitted themselves 
to the satisfaction of the English general, without auy 
promises having been made to the Raja of Jummoo, 
who gladily [hurried to the Ludakh frontier to look 
after interests dearer to bim than the success or the 
cwbai re- vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General 
"^ Pollock to leave 3ie whole of the Sikh division at 
Jellalabad, to assbt in holding that district, while the 
main English army went to Caubul ; but the proper in- 
terposition of Colonel liawrence t enabled a portion of 
the Lahore troops to share in that retributive march, as 
they had before shared in the first invasion, and fully 
shown their fitness for meeting difficulties when left to 
do so in their own way. 
DUcoMioiii The proposition of conferring Jellalabad on Golab 
jciuiiiMd, Singh was taken up in a modified form by the new 
"^"^ Governor General Lord Ellenborough. As his lord- 
sikh domi- ship's views became formed, he laid it down as a priu- 
nion. ciple, that neither the English nor the Sikh Government 

should hold dominion beyond the Himalayas and the 
" Sufied Koh " of Caubul ; and as the Doorannee alli- 
ance seemed to be severed, there was little to apprehend 
from Jummoo and Barukzaee intrigues. It was, there- 
fore, urged that Golab Singh should be required by the 
Muhar^a to relinquish Ludakh, and to accept Jella- 
labad on equal terms of dependency on the Punjab.1: 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district; but the terms did 

• Mr. CUik to GoTernment, ]3ih Mickeson, Xid Aug. 1843. ImuV- 

Feb. I84S. The officen refcnvd to Col. Liwrence'a ■»!£!£ in the CaL 

&re Major Mnckfson and Lieut.-CoL cuUa Betieu (No. III. p. 180.) may 

Sir Henry Lawrence, whone namei also be adTantageomly referred to 

are ao intimately, and in ao manj about the proceedinn at Peabawni 

way* bonotsbt)', idenlieed with the uadcrCol, Wild, Sir George Pol- 

oareer of the Englidi in the north- lock, and Ri^a GoUb Sngh. 

weat of India. ( GoTemment to Mr. Clerk, Sftb 

t Ldent-Col. Lawrence to Major April, I84Z. 
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not satisfy Golab Singh, Dor did Sher Siogb see fit to 
come to any coDclusion unbl he should kiiow the final 
views of the English with regard to the recognitiou of 
a government in Caubul.* The death of Shah Shooja 
and his suspicious proceedings were held to reuder the 
re-occupation of the country uimecessary, and the tri- 
partite treaty was declared to be at an end t ; but the 
policy of a march on the Afghan capital was strongly 
urged and wisely adopted.]: There seemed to be a pros- 
pect of wintering in Caubul, and it was not until the 
victorious troops were on their return to India, that it 
was believed the English would ever forego the posses- 
sion of au empire. The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jellalabad, but before the order transferring it could 
reach General Pollock §, that coinmander had destroyed 
the fortifications, and nominally abandoned the place to 
the king whom he had expediently set up in the Bala 
Hissar. It is probable that Sher Singh was not un- 
willing to be relieved of the invidious gift, for his own 
sway in Lahore was distracted, and Dost Mahomed was 
about to be released under the pledge of a safe passage 
through the Punjab dominions ; and it may liave been 
thought prudent to conciliate the father of Akber Khan, 
80 famous for his successes ag^nst the English, by the 
surrender of a possession it was inconvenient to hold.|| 

• Mr. Clerk 10 GDvemmenl, IBih hiraaelfi™ among the most prominent 

Ma}, 164!. of thoK vbo at firtt modeeiljr urged 

t GoTernntCDt to Hr. Cletk, 31th a muvb on Caubul, and afterward* 

Majr and S9th Jul;, IH43. In the manful! j remoiiatraied ogainit a hasij 

treatf drafted b J the Skbi tolake the abandonmBUt of the caimtry. (See 

placeof the tripartite one, theyputfor- hia letter abore quoted, and also that 

wardaalaimofsuperiarityoirerSindh, ofthe£3d April, 1842.) 
and somewhat eroded the queation § Theorderwasdated ihelSthOet. 

□r being paitieionlj, instead of prin- 1842. Lord Ellenbornugb bimaelf 

eipsK to the acknoirledgment of a was not without a auipicion that the 

ruler in Caubul. The treat;, how- victorioui generals might fnme ei- 

ever, nercr took a definitu shape. cums for wintering in Caubul, and 

1 F.ven the »kh> talked of the the expedition of Sir John M-Cukill 

impoliey, or, at least, the disgrace, of into the Koliistun was less pleasing 

suddenly and wholly withdrawing to him on that account than it would 

from Afghanistan in the manner otherwise have been. 
proposed. (Mr. Cleik to Gornn- || The Sikhs were not unwilling 

meni, 19(h July, 1842.) Mr. Clerk to acquire territory, but ihi'y wished 
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1843. Ute Governor General liacl prudently resolved to 

}r~l ' assemble an armv at Feerozpoor, as a reserve in case of 
nor Gemm luither oisasters in Aighanistan, and to make known to 
ra«tj the ^^^Q princes of India that their English masters had the 

Sikh mlnii- ,r /••• i-i Liaij 

tCTMndiieir- ready means of beating any who might rebel." liord 
•pjartnt it Ellenbofough was also desirous of an interview with 
1942. ' Sher Singh, and as gratitude was uppermost for the 
time, and added a grace even to success, it was pro- 
posed to thank the Muharaja in person for the proo& 
which he had afforded of his continued friendship. To 
invest the scene with greater eclat, it was further de- 
termined, in the spirit of the moment, to give expres- 
sion to British sincerity and moderation at the head of 
the two armies returning victorious from Caubul, vrith 
their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men 
by the force assembled on the Sutlej. The native 
English portion of this array was considerable, and 



to fee their way clnrlj, and they thonght that inch a 

were unable Id do to until the En- might be adTisible. (Gorenuimt 

glish had determined on their ovn to Ur. aerk, 3d Dec 1841.) Of 

line of poltsf. The Sikhs knew in- meauiTes piaetioally identified with 

deed of the reululion of the Go- Lord Ellenboiougfa'! administrMioii, 

vernor General to sever all oonnee- Lord Auckland may further claim 

tion with Afghanistan, but they alio the merit of giiiiiB the genenJa 

knew the aeniimenti of the m^ority oommanding in Afghanlilsa ni- 

of Englishmen about at least tem- preme authority (Resolution of Go- 

porarily retaining it. Tbey saw, vemment, 6tfa Jan. 1B4S), and at 

moreover, that recruited armies were directing Sir William Nott to act 

still in possession of every stronghold, without reference to previous in- 

and the policy was new to them of (tructions, and as lie might deeoi 

voluntarily relinquiahing dominion, best for the safety of his troopa 

lliey therefore paused, and the subae- and the honor of the British name, 

quent release ofDost Mahomed again (Government to Sir William NoU, 

lettered them when the retirement of lOIh Feb. 1S43.) To Lord Auckland 

the Iroops seemed to leave them free to however, i* due the dombtf^ praise 

act, for they were bound to escort the of suggesting the release of Doft 

Ameer safely across the Punjab, and Mahomed ( Government to Mn 

eould not therefore make terms with Clerk, S4th Feb. 1843); and he mart 

him, The Sikhs would baveworked certainly bear a share of the blama 

through Sooltsn Mahomed Kban attached to the eia^eraled eUioiate 

and other cliiefi, until they were in formed of the dsngen whioh thrcat- 

■ condition to use the irequent plea ened the English after the retreat 

of the English, of being able to go- from Cauhul, and to the timoroui 

Tern better than dependents. (Com- rather than prudent design of biting 

pare Mr. Clerk to Government, back on the Indus, or even od the 

!td Sept 1843.) Sutl^. 
* Lord Auckland had likewise 
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perh^s so many Europeans had never etood together i842. 
under arms oa Indian gronnd since Alexander and his ' ' ' 
Greeks made the Punjab a province of Macedon. The 
Sikhs generally were pleased with one cause of this 
assemblage, and they were glad to be relieved of the 
presence of the Enghsh on their western frontier ; but 
Sher Singh himself did not look forward to his visit to 
Lord Ellenborough without some misgivings, although 
under other circumstances his vanity would have been 
gratified by the opportunity of displaying his power and 
magnificence. He felt his incapacity aa a ruler, and 
he needlessly feared that he might be called to account 
for Sikh excesses and for a suspected intercourse with 
the hostile Ameers of Sindh then trembling for their 
fate, and even that the subjugation of the Punjab was 
to be made the stepping-stone to the complete reduction 
of Afghanistan. He had no confidence in himself} and 
he dreaded the vengeance of his followers, who believed 
him cwable of sacrificing the Khalsa to his own inter- 
ests. Nor was Dhian Singh supposed to be willing 
that the Muharaja should meet the Governor Generd, 
and his suspicious temper made him apprehensive that 
his sovereign might induce the English viceroy to 
accede to his ruin, or to the reduction of his exotic in- 
fluence. Thus both Sher Singh and his minister per- 
haps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which prevented 
the reception at Loodiana of Lehna Singh Mujeetheea, 
was seized hold of by the English to render a meeting 
doubtful or impossible.* Lord Ellenborough justly 

■ On teTFraioccuiona Il^a Dhun scribei Sbtr Singh's aniiet; at the 

Singh eipreised his appiehenaioiu of time, but considers him to hare been 

an English inTanon, as also did dEsiious of throwing himself unrfr. 

Mubacaja Sber Singh. (See, for in. serredly on English protection, n 

i.lance, Mr. Clerk to Coreniment, doubtlesa he night hiTe been, bad 

3d Jan. 1B43.} Tlie vritei of the be thought himself lecure from u- 

articleinthE ai&ii(bii{nn'(w(Na.II. sassination, and that Lord Ellen- 

p. l:i3.),<rhoisb<;lieTedto be Lieut.- borough would have kept Atn seated 

Col. Lawrence, admits Dhiao Singh's on the throne of Idbore at all 

sovereign and the Brilith Goiemor .\bout the suspected hostile inter- 

General. The reviewer likewise de- eouise with the Ameen of Sindh 
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took offence at a slight which, however uDwittingly, 
had been really offered to him ; he was not easily ^ 
peased ; and when the personal apologies of the minister, 
accompanied by the young heir-apparent, had removed 
every ground of displeasure, the appointed time, the 
beginning of January, 1843, for the breaking-up of the 
targe army had arrived, and the Governor General did 
not care to detain his war-worn regiments any longer 
from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Sher Singh ; but the boy prince, Pertab 
Singh, was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the 
rapidity with which a large escort of Sikh troops was 
crossed over the Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the 
alacrity and precision ^vith which they manoeuvred, 
deserved to have been well noted by the English 04)- 
tains, proud as they had reason to be of the numbers 
and achievements of their own troops. The prince 
likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and the Sikh 
chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of Jella- 
labad, and with unmixed admiration upon General Nott 
followed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke up; the plains of Feerozpoor were no 
longer white with numerous camps ; and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened, or was hurried, to Amritsir to 

>ce TJunUoii'i Hiilory of India, n. und Titood or held thmt Mr. Cerfc 

447. The Sikh«, howcTer, were ihould or would come to hi) tent, 

nerer required to giie inr explana- and thu) he ut ttUl while Mr. Clerk 

tion of the cbirgo. rested half waj for two houn or 

The miaundentanding to which more. Lord Ellenborough tbouRbt 

Krdar Lehna Singh wu a party wu the eicuK of the Sirdiir friioloui, 

aimplf ai follows: — The Sirdar bad and that ofTence waa wantonly gWen. 

been lent to wail upon the Governor and he accordinglj required an «- 

General on hit arrival on tbe frontier, pUnatJon to be aflbrded. (Gorem- 

■ccording to ordinary cernnoniaL ment to Mr. Clerk, ISth Dec. IB49.) 

It was arranged that the Sirdar There i« aome reaaon to believe that 

ihDuld be received by hia lordship at the Lahore Vukeel, who wai la the 

Locdiaiu, and the day and hour interest of Raja Dhian Singh, misled 

were fixed, and preparalloi:* duly the obno:iioua I.ehna Singh about 

made. Mr. Clerk went in person to the arrsngementt for conducting him 

meet the cl.ief, and conduct him to to the Governor General's tent% *ith 

the Governor General'i prnence, Mi the view of discrediting him both 

understanding being that he was to with hia own matter and with the 

go hair the diitaooe or lo towaidi English, 
the KLta encaoipoKiit. The Srdar 
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return thanks to God that a great danger had passed i843. 
away. This being over, he received Dost Mahomed ^"jj^^ 
Khan with distinction at Lahore, and in February medntunu 
(1843), entered into a formal treaty of friendship with fe^'"'"'' 
the released Ameer, which s^d nothing about the 
English gift of Jellalabad.* 

But Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs and Anxleun of 
subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous mur- shersingh. 
der of Maee Chund Kour in June, 18421, relieved him 
of some of his apprehensions, he felt uneasy under the 
jealous domination of Dhian Singh, and began to listen 
readily to the smooth suggestions of Bhaee Goormookh 
Singh, his priest so to speak, and who was himself of 
some religious reputation, as well as the son of a man of 
acknowledged sanctity and intiuence.t The English 
Government, in its well meant but impracdcable desire 
to unite all parties in the country, had urged the 
restoration to tavor of the Sindhanwala chiefs, who The nni- 
kept its own agents on the alert, and the Muharaja cbteftud 
himself in a state of doubt or Blarm.§ Sher Singh, tbeJumniMi 
from his easiness of nature, was not averse to a recon- aiuc,."^ 
ciliation, and by degrees he even became not unwilling 
to have the family about him as some counterpoise to 

■ GoTCTnment to Mr. C[eiV, 15th supplant both the Slndhanvila ehirfs 

Feb. and ITth Murh, 1843. and tbe Junnnoo R^bs u leading 

t Mr. Clerk to Goiernment, ISlh courtiers, but he proceeded too h«»- 

June, 1842. The widov of Muh>- til;; be wu leiied and Impruoned 

r^a Khunuk Kngh was to te^erelf hj Dhian Singh in Maj. 1841, and 

beaten, aa va* uid by her female died by foul meam immediately after- 

BttendaDts. that ahe alniLst imme' vsrijii. ( Compare Mr. Clerk to Go- 

diately expired. Tlie only eiplana- Temment, 7th May and 10th June, 

tionoflbred, «u that she had ehidden 1841.) 

tbe HTTantii in queaiion Tor some g Mr. Qerk to Goiernment. Tlh 

Guilt, and tbe public wu naturally April, 1 843, and Covernnient to Mr. 

unwilling to belieTe Sher Singh, at Cleck, l^th May, 1843; see alao 

leatt, guiltless of inatigating the Lieut.-Col. RichtnoDd to GoTern- 

murder. ment, ilh SepL 1B4S. Mr, Clerk 

f In the banning of bit reign became lieutenant governor of Agn 

Sher Singh bad leant much upon an in June 1S43. and he was lueceeoed 

■etiie and ambilioua follower, named aa agent on the frontier by LieuL- 

Jowola Singh, whote bravery waa Col. Richmond, an officer oT repute, 

oonapieuousduringthe attack on L«- who bad recently diitinguiabed bim- 

hore. This petty leader hoped to aelf under Sir George FoUock. 
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1843. the R^as of Jummoo. Neither waa Dhian Singh op- 
' — *""* posed to their return, for he thought they might be 
made some use of since Maee Chund Kdur was no 
more, and thus Ajeet Singh and his uncles again took 
their accDStomed places in the court of Lahore. Never- 
theless during the summer of ISIS, Dhian Sin^ 
perceived that his influence over the Muhan^a was 
ffurly on the wane ; and he had good reason to dread 
the machinations of Goormookh Singh and the pas- 
sions of the multitude when roused by a man of his 
character. The minister then again began to talk of 
the boy, Dhuleep Singh, and to endeavour to possess 
the minds of the Sindhanwala chiefs with the belief, 
that they had been inveigled to Lahore for their more 
assured destruction. Ajeet Singh had by this time 
become the boon companion of ute Muharaja ; but he 
was himself ambitious of power, and he and his uncle 
Lehna Singh grasped at the idea of making the minister 
a party to their own designs. They appeared to fall 
wholly into his views ; and they would, they said, take 
ShcrsiDgh Sher Singh's life to save their own. On the I5th 
JJ^^'**" September (184^), Ajeet Singh induced the Muharaja 
siiigh,sept to inspect some levies he had newly raised ; he ap- 
'6. 1843 i proached, as if to make an offering of a choice carbine, 
and to receive the commendations usual on such occa- 
sions, but he raised the weapon and shot his sovereign 
dead. The remorseless Lehna Singh took the life of 
the boy Pertab Singh at the same time, and die kins- 
men then joined Dhian Singh, and proceeded with him 
to the dts^el to proclaim a new king. The hitherto 
wary minister was now caught in his own toils, and he 
wboUkc- became the dupe of his accomplices. He was separated 
D^["" ^'^^ ^^^ immediate attendants, as if for the sake of 
siDgh to greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious chief 
ir iB^*^ who had just imbrued his hands in the blood of their 
common master.* The conspirators were thus far suo 

* Limt.-Col. Richmond to GoTcnnnent, I7th and ISth Sept, IBIS. 
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cessful in their daring and in their crimes, but they ne- 1643. 
glected to slay or imprison the son of their last victim ; ' — ■ — ' 
and the minds of the soldiers do not seem to have been 
prepared for the death of Dhian Singh, as they were for 
that of the Muharaja. The youthful Heera Singh was H«ns!iigh 
roused by his own danger and his filial duty; he could t^^" 
plausibly accuse the Sindhnnwalas of being alone guilty 
of the treble murder which had taken place, and he 
largely promised rewards to the troops if they would 
avenge the death of their friend and fm father. The 
army generally responded to his call, and the citadel 
was immediately assaulted j yet so strong was the 
feeling of aversion to Jummoo ascendancy among the 
Sikh people, that could the feeble garrison have held 
out for three or four days, until the first impulse of 
anger and surprise had passed away, it is almost 
certain that Heera Singh must have fled for his life. 
But the place was entered on the second evening ; the 
wounded Lehna Singh was at once slain ; and Ajeet 
Singh, in attempting to boldly escape over the lofty 
walls, fell and was also killed.* Dhuleep Singh was Dhnkep 
then proclaimed Muharaja, and Heera Singh was raised cl^JT*" 
to the high and fatal office of Vuzeer ; but he was alt HutumOt, 
powerful for the moment; the Sindhanwala possessions **^ ^^*^ 
were confiscated, and their dwellings razed to the 
ground : nor did the youthful avenger stay until he had 
found out and put to death Bhaee Goormookh Singh 
and Misser Behlee Ram, the former of whom was 
believed to have connived at the death of his confiding 
master, and to have instigated the assassination of the 
minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood 
high in the favor of the great Muharaja, although 
strongly opposed to the aggrandizement of the Jummoo 
family. Sirdar Uttur Singh Sindhanwala, who was 
hurrying to Lahore when he heard of the capture of the 
citadel, made a hasty attempt to rouse the village popu* 

* I^eut^Col. RichmoDd to Gorernment, 20th Sept. 184S. 
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1843. lation in his favor through the influence of Bhaee Beer 

'■ ' ' Singh, a devotee of grtat repute ; hut the " Khalsa" 

was almost wholly represented by the army, and he 

crossed at once into the British territories to avoid the 

emissaries of Heera Singh.* 

The power The new minister added two rupees and a half, or 

incicu^' five shillings a month, to the pay of the common soldiers, 

and he also discharged some arrears due to them. The 

army felt that it had hecome the master of the state, 

and it endeavored to procure donatives, or to place 

itself right in public estimation, by threatening to eject 

the Jummoo faction, and to make the Bhaee Beer Singh, 

already mentioned, a king as well as a priest.t Jow^ir 

Singh, the maternal uncle of the hoy Muharaja, already 

grasped the highest post he could occupy ; nor was the 

minister's family united within itself. Soochet Singh's 

vanity was mortified by the ascendancy of his nephew, 

a stripling, unacquainted with war, and inexperienced 

in business ; and he endeavored to form a party which 

should place him in power. X The youthful Vuzeer 

naturally turned to his other uncle, Golab Singh, for 

support, and that astute chief cared not who held titles 

while he was deferred to and left unrestrMned j hut the 

Sikhs were still averse to him personally, and jealous 

lest he should attempt to garrison every stronghold with 

R^* Ootab his own followers. Golab Singh was, therefore, cau- 

*''*'^ tious in his proceedings, and before he reached Lahore, 

on the 10th of November, he had sought to ingratiate 

himself with all parties, save Jowahir Singh, whom he 

siniu-Jo. may have despised as of no capacity.§ Jowahir Singh 

si'rfL resented this conduct, and taking advantage of the ready 

Nov. 34. access to the Muharaja's person which his relationship 

1843. gave him, he went with the child in his arms, on the 

occasion of a review of some troops, and urged the 

* Lieut-Col. Riclimond's letlen ( Lieul.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
iioni 3IM Sept. to Ed UcL 1843. vemtnent, l6Lh and 2Sd Oct. 1S43. 

§ Compile UeuL-Col. Rwhnuniil 
to GoremiHut, S6th Sept aod I6th 
Not. 1613. 
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assembled regiments to depose the Jummoo Rajas, im4. 
otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their aclcnow- ' — ■ — ' 
ledged prince, into ^e British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the English was displeas- 
ing to the Sikhs, both as an independent people and as 
a licentious solcUery, and Johawir Singh was immedi- 
ately made a prisoner, and thus received a lesson which 
influenced his conduct during the short remainder of his 
life.' 

Nevertheless, Heera Singh continued to be beset with mtteh 
difficulties. There was one Futteh Khan Towana, a ^'" ^°" 
personal follower of Dfaian Singh, who was supposed to 
have been privy to the intended assassination of his 
master, and to have designedly held back when Ajeet 
Singh took the raja to one side. His petty leader fled 
as soon as the army attacked the citadel, and endea- 
vored to raise an insurrection in his native province of 
Dera Ismaeel Khan, which caused the greater anxiety, 
as the attempt was supposed to be countenanced by the 
able and hostile Governor of Mooltan.t Scarcely had Th« iuur- 
measures been adopted for reducing the petty rebellion, ^^^^^ 
when Cashmeera Singh and Peshawura Singh, sons bom stngh mnd 
to, or adopted by, Runjeet Singh at the period of his ^^"isis 
conquest of the two Afghan provinces from which they — is**, 
were named, started up as the rivals of the child Dhuleep, 
and endeavored to form a party by appearing in open 
wposition at Seealkot. Some regiments ordered to 
Peshawur joined the two princes ; the Mahometan regi- 
ments at I^ore refused to march agtunst them unless 
a pure Sikh force did the same ; and it was with diffi- 
cult, and only with the aid of Raja Golab Singh, that 
the siege of Seealkot was formed. The two young men 
soon showed themselves to be incapable of heading a 
party ; Heera Singh relaxed in bis efforts against them ; 
and towards the end of March he raised the siege, and 

I On- 
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1644. allowed them to go at large.* The minister had, how- 
iowtbiT «ver, less reason to be satisfied with the success of Jowa- 
singb. hir Singh, who, about the stune time, induced his guards 
to release him, and be was unwillingly allowed to assume 
hia place in the court as the nncle of the child to whose 
sovereignty in the abstract all nominally deferred.t 
The It- Ilaja Soochet Singh was believed to have been a 

^i"!"^^ secret party to the attempts of Cashmeera Singh, and the 
cbet siDKb, release of Jowahir Singh was also probably effected with 
^^^ his cognizance. The raja believed himself to be popular 
with the army, and espedaljy with the cavalry portion 
of it, which having an inferior organizatioD began to 
show some jealousy of the systematic proceedings of the 
regular infentry and artillery. He had retired to the 
hills with great reluctance ; he continued intent upon 
supplanting his nephew ; and suddenly, on the evening 
of the S6^ of March, 1844, he appeared at Lahore 
with a few followers ; but he appealed in vain to the 
mass of the troops, partly because Heera Singh bad been 
liberal in gifts and profuse in promises, and partly be- 
cause the shrewd deputies who formed the Puncbayets 
of the regiments, had a sense of their own importance, 
and were not to be won for purposes of mere Action, 
without diligent and judicious seeking. Hence, on the 
morning after the arrival of the sanguine and hasty 
raja, a large force marched against him without demur; 
but the chief was brave, he endeavored to make a stand 
in a ruinous building, and he died fighting to the last, 
although his little baud was almost d^troyed by the fire 
of a numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the inclosure.^ 
The inniT- Within two months after this rash undertaking, Uttur 
^^'^ Singh Sindhanwala, who had been residing at Tha- 
uttarstngh uehsir, made a similar ill-judged attempt to gain over 
SSr'^Mh. *^® *""yj ""^ *° expel Heera Singh. He crossed the 

Mlf, 1844. , Lieut -Col. Richmond to Go- 
Ternment, 23iJ encl 27th Mwch, 11144. 
f Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Go- 
t, 9Tth Much, IB44. 
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Sud^ on the ^ May, but instead of moving to a dia- is44. 
tance so as to avoid premature collisions, and to enable '~~' — ' 
him to appeal to the feelings of the Sikhs, be at once 
joined Bhaee Beer Siogh, whose religious repute at- 
tracted numbers of the agricultural populadon, and 
took up a position almost opposite Feerozpoor, and 
within for^ miles of the capital. The disaffected Gash- 
meera Singh joined the chief, but Heera Singh stood aa 
a suppliuit beifore the assembled Kbalsa, and roused the 
feeUngs of the troops by reminding them that the Sind- 
banwalas looked to the English for support. A large 
force promptly marched from Lahore, but it was wished 
to detach Bhaee Beer Singh from the rebel, for to assail 
so holy a man was held to be sacrilege by the soldiers, 
and on the seventh of the month deputies were sent to 
induce ihe Bhaee to retire. Some expressions moved 
the anger of Sirdar Uttur Singh, and he slew one of 
the denudes with his own hand. This act led to an 
immediate attack. Uttur Singh and Cashmeera Singh 
were both killed, and it was found that a cannon shot 
had likewise numbered Bhaee Beer Singh with the 
stain. The commander on this occasion was Labh 
Singh, a Rajpoot of Jummoo, and the possession of the 
family of Cashmeera Singh seemed to render his suc- 
cess more complete ; but the Sikh infantry refused to 
allow the women and children to be removed to Lahore ; 
and Labh Singh, alarmed by this proceeding and by the 
lamentadons over the death of Beer Singh, hastened to 
the capital to ensure his own safety.* 

Heera Singh was thus successful against two main Tbe ovm- 
enemies of his rule, and as he had also come to an ^^^^ 
understanding with the Governor of Mooltan, the pro- lubmit^ 
ceedings of Futteh Khan Towana gave him little un- 
easiness, t Hie army itself was his great cause of 
anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should be contracted, 
but lest he should be rejected as its master; for the 
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1U4. Ponchayets, although bent on rettuning their own power, 
" and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for their 

constituents the Boldiers, were equally resolved on main- 
tainiog the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 
among themselves ahout the relief of the troops in the 
provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs con- 
tinued to exhibit their innate vigor, and towards the 
Qfaiigutn. end of 1843 the secluded principality of Ghilghit was 
duc*d,iB43. overruii and annexed to Cashmeer. The Ponchayets 
likewise felt that it was the design of the rqa and his 
advisers to disperse the Sikh army over the country, 
and to ruse additional corps of hill men, but the com- 
mittees would not allow a single regiment to quit 
Lahore without satisfying themselves of the necessity of 
BMnsiiigh the measure ; and thus Heera Singh was induced to 
' -- ^^|jg advantage of a projected relief of the British troops 
in Sindh, and the consequent march of several bat- 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour 
to his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near 
danger threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English. 
TTie " Khalsa" was most willing to encounter thai 
neighbor, and a brigade was induced to move to 
Kussoor, and others to shorter distuices from the c^i- 
tal, under the plea, as avowed to the British authorities, 
of procuring forage and supplies with greater faciUty.* 
Such had indeed been Runjeet Singh's occasional prac- 
tice when no assemblage of British forces could add to 
Theranaoy bis ever present fearstj but Heera Singh's apprebeo- 
tiih sepop sions of his own army and of his English allies were 
enured to lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful 
spirit whidi then animated the regular regiments in the 
British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to 
Sindh, and the Sikhs watched the progress of the 
mutiny with a pleased surprise. It was new to them 
to see these renowned soldiers in opposition to thor 
government ; but any glimmering hopes of fatal embar- 

■ Compara Licnt.-Col. Riehmonii -f See for iastuioa Sir Hand OA- 
lo OarenuiMnt, SOth Dsa. 1B43, ■nd terloDey l« Gorammeiil, I6tta OM. 
«3d Uanb, 1S44. 1813. 
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rassmeDt to die colossal power of the foreigners were 1S44. 
dispelled by the march of European troops, by the good ' ' ' 
example of the irregular cavalry, and by the returning 
sense of obedience of the Sepoys themselves. Ilie 
British forces proceeded to Sindh, and the Lahore de- 
tachment was withdrawn irom Kussoor.* 

Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real DiKtutkoi 
or alleged dissatisfaction with the British Grovernment, elSillh' 
which at last served the useful purpose of engaging the "bout tiw 
attention of the Lahore soldiery. The protected Sikh Momn. 
Raja of Naba had given a village, named Mowran, to 
Runjeet Singh at the Muharsja's request, in order that 
it might be bestowed on Dhunna Singh, a Naba subject, 
but who stood high in favour with the master of the 
Punjab. The village was so given in 1819, or after 
the introduction of the English supremacy, but without 
the knowledge of the English authorities, which drcum- 
stance rendered the alienation invalid, if it were argued 
that the village had become separated from the British 
sovereignty. The Raja of Naba became displeased with 
Dhunna Singh, and he resumed his gift in the year 
184ff ; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly plundered 
the property of the feudatory, and thus gave the 
Lahore Government a ground of complaint, of which 
advantage was taken for party purposes-t But Heera "^ 'bout 
Singh and his advisers took greater exception still at Juried br 
the decision of the British Government with regard to soochet 
a quantity of coin and bullion which Raja Soochet Singh ^ 
had secretly deposited in Feerozpoor, and which his 
servants were detected in endeavoring to remove after 
his death. The treasure was estimated at 1,500,000 
rupees, and it was understood to have been sent tA 
Feerozpoor during the recent Afghan war, for the pur- 
pose of being offered as part of an ingratiatory loan to 
the Enghsh Government, which was borrowing money 
at the time from the protected Sikh chiefs. The Lahore 
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16U. minister claimed the treasure both as the escheated pro- 
' — ■ — ' perty of a feadatory without male heirs of his body, and 
as uie confiscated property of a rebel killed in arms 
against his sovereign ; but the British Government con- 
sidered the right to the property to be unaffected by the 
owner's treason, and required that the title to it, accord- 
ing to the laws of Jummoo or of the Punjab, should be 
regularly pleaded and proved in a British court. It 
was argued in fiivour of Lahore that no British sulgect 
or dependent claimed the treasure, and that it mi^t be 
expediently made over to the ruler of the Punjab for 
surrender to the legal or customary owner ; but the 
supreme British authorities would not relax further from 
the conventional law of Europe than to say, that if the 
Mufaaraja would write that the Rajas Golab Singh and 
Heera Singh assented to the delivery of the treasure to 
the Sikh state for the purpose of being transferred to 
the rightful owners, it would no longer be detained. 
Hiis proposal was not agreed to, partly because differ- 
ences had in the mean time arisen between the unde 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered their original grounds of claim to be irre- 
fragable, according to Indian law and usage, and thus 
the money remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the 
English stood masters in Lahore, and accepted it as 
part of the price of Cashmeer, when the valley was 
alienated to Raja Golab Singh.* 

* Fot the discunicHu about the dual right at helrabip ( or rether' it 

(arrender or the detention of the d«id« the quertion willi relerenoa 

treMare, ute the letten of Lieut.- eolely to the l*w in privrnte ohm. 

Colooel Richmand to Govetninent Throughout India, the pnclieal nila 

of the Tlh April, 3d and STih Mn;, baa eiar boen that auch piopcrt j tball 

Sjib Jul;, lOth September, and Sib be adminittered to agneiJ>l7 to lb* 

and 35th October, 1S44; and of Go- cuitooii of the tribe or prorincs to 

tarnmant to Lieut. . Colonel Rich- which the deceased belonged; and 

iDODdorthel9thand9Sd April,lTtb Terj frequently, when the only Ud- 

Maj, and lOtb Auguit of the lame ganti are Buljjeeta of one and lb* 

jttT. same foreign slate, it is eipcdienUj 

Theprinciplelaid down'of deeding made oTer to the ■orercign of that 

the claim to the treasure at a BriCiih itate for aujudieation, on the plea 

tribunal, and according to the laws of that the lights of the partie* can ba 

I<ahor* or of Jummoo, does not dia- beat ascertained on the qiot, and that 

tinguish between public and IndiYi- creij rulet is a renderet ofjuitio*. 
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Heera Singh bad, in his acts and successes, sur- ^^**- 
passed the general expectation, and the manner in ' ' ' 
which affitirs were carried on seemed to ar^e unlocked- g^dU \>j 
for abilities of a high order ; but the Raja himself had ^"^^^ 
little more than a noble presence and a conciliatory p^ptor. 
address to recommend him, and the person who directed 
every measure was a Brahmin Pundit, named Julia, 
the family priest, so to speak, of the Jummoo brothers, 
and the tutor of Ohian Singh's sons. This crafty and 
ambitious man retained all the inBuence over the 
youthful minister which he had exercised over the 
boyish pupil on whom Runjeet Singh lavished lavors. 
Armies had marched, and chiefs had been vanquished^ 
as if at the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. 
His views expanded, and he seems to have entertained 
the idea of founding a dynasty of ** Peshwaa " among 
the rude Juts of the Punjab, as had been done by one 
of his tribe among the equally rude Mahrattas of the 
south. He fully perceived that the Sikh army must be 
conciliated, and also that it must be employed. He 

Id thepreHnt instaDco, the impo JagheendsTS (feudal beDefieiariea) 
(Action of the IntematiDni] Imw of niBj be aeea in Stmicr't TVatrdt (L 
Europe may be more to blune tban 183—1 ST.). The right of the Go- 
the GDremmenl of Indw and the Temment u fuU, and it is buied oo 
l^al Rutboritie* of Celcutta, for re- the fteling or principle that * b«i«> 
(iitingto Bcknovledge the ligbt of an ficiary bis onlj the use during life of 
allied and friendly state to the pro- estates or offices, and that all he may 
petty of a childlesa rebel; to vhiefa bare accumulated, through psrgimony 
property, moreoier, no British sul>. or oppression, is the property of the 
ject or dqiendeni preferred a claim, state. It may be difficult to decide 
Vatlel lay* it down that a stranger's between a people aod an expelled lo. 
property remaias a part of the aggre- vereign, about his guilt or bis tj- 
gaCe wealth of bis nation, and that ranny, but there can be nooe in 
the right to it is to be dtletmined deciding between an allied state and 
accordmg to the laws of his own its suhject about treason or tebelliou. 
country (book II. chap. liii. sect& Neither refugee traitors nor patriob 
109 and 110.); but in the section in aie allowed to abuse theii asylum hj 
question reference is solely bad to plotting against the Goiemment 
eases in vhich subjects or priTBte which ha* coat them out ; and an ex- 
parties are litigants; although Mr. tension of the principle would pre- 
Chitty, in his note to sect. 103. (ed. TentdesperateadrenturersdefhiudinK 
I B34) shows that foreign sOTereigns the state which has reared and heaped 
can iu England sue, at least, Britjsb ttvon on them, by remoilng their 
sul^ects. property prefious to engaging iu radl 
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despised, and with some reason, the spirit and o^iacit^ 
of most of the titular chiefs of the country; and he fat 
that Raja Golab Singh absorbed a large propordon of 
the revenues of the country, and seriously embarrassed 
the ceutral government by his overgrown power and 
influence. It was primarily requisite to keep the anny 
well and regularly paid, and hence the Pundit pro- 
ceeded without scruple to sequester several of the fiefs 
of the sirdars, and gradually to inspire the soldiery 
with the necesN^ of a march agwnst Jummoo. Nor 
was he without a pretext for denouncing Golab Singh, 
as that unscrupulous chief had lately taken possession of 
the estates of Raja Soochet Singh, to which he re- 
garded himself as the only heir.* 

Julia showed vigour and capadty in all he did, but 
he proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he 
attempted too much at one time. He did not, perh^)s, 
understand the Sikh character in all its depths and 
ramifications, and he probably undervalued the subtle^ 
of Golab Singh, llie raja, indeed, was induced to 
divide the Jagheers of Soochet Siugh with bis nephew t, 
hut Futteh Khan Towana again excited an insurrection 
in the Derajat t ; Chutter Singh Atareewala took up 
u-ms near Rawil Pindee §, and the Mahometan tribra 
south-west of Cashmeer were encouraged in rebellion 
by the dexterous and experienced chief whom Pundit 
Julia sought to crush. |l Feshawura Singh again aspired 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was support^ by 
Golab Singh, and Julia at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable. If A recon- 
ciliation was accordingly patched up, and the raja sent 
his son Sohun Singh to Lahore.** The hopes of 

* Compare Lieut,-CoI. Riefaniond ] Majot Bnwdfbot to Goreni- 

to Garammeat, ISth Aug. ud lOth ment, 34th Not. 1844. 

Oct, 1844. Y Lt.-Col. rUehmoDd to Goran- 

f Li<ut.-Co1. Richmand to Go- meDt,]GIhOct.l844,aadMaJorBK«d- 

Ternment, SOth Oct 1814. foot to G□veTnIne^^ Sith Not. 1844. 

f LieuL-Col. Richmond to Go- ** Lieut.-Col. EichmoDd to G» 

Taronieiit, 14tb June, 1844. TCraineiit, SOth Oct 1814, ud H^ior 

g LiaiiL-Col. RiohmoDd to Oo- Bioadfbot to Go*enuaenl, ISth N»t. 

nnimcnt, 16th Oct IB14. Mud 16th Dm. 1844. 
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Peabawura Singh then vanished, and he fled for safety 1844. 
to the south of the Sutlej.* ' ' ' 

Pundit Julia made the additional mistake of forget- Pnndit 
ting that the Sikhs were not jealous of Golab Singh ^^'^ 
alone, bat of all strangers to their faith and race ; and sikiu, ud 
in trying to crush the chiefs, he had forgotten that they ^^^^ 
were Sikhs equally with the soldiers, and that the Owr. 
" Kbalsa " was a word which could be used to unite the 
high and low. He showed no respect even to sirdare 
of ability and means. Lehna Singh Mujeetheea quitted 
the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, in the month 
of March, IS^i^t, and the only person who was raised 
to any distinction was the unworthy Lai Singh, a 
Brahmin, and a follower of the Rajas of Jummoo, but 
who was understood to have g^ned a disgraceful influ- 
ence over the impure mind of Ranee Jindan. The 
Pundit again, in his arrogance, had ventured to use 
some expressions of impatience and disrespect towards 
the mother of the Muharaja, and he bad habitually 
treated Jowahir Singh, her brother, with neglect and 
contempt. The impulsive soldiery was wrought upon 
by the incensed woman and ambitious man ; the relict 
of the great Muharaja appealed to the children of the 
Kh^sa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, and 
Heera Singh and Pundit Julia perceived that their rule 
was at an end. On the Slst December, 1844, they Been 
endeavored to avoid the wrath of the Sikh soldiery by p^t 
a sudden flight from the capital, but they were over- JiJi* By, 
taken and slain before they could reach Jummoo, along ^ruim 
with Sobun Singh, the cousin of the minister, and ""i put to 
Labfa Singh, so lately hailed as a victorious commander, i^ i84i. 
The memory of Pundit Julia continued to be execrated, 
but the fate of Heera Singh excited some few regrets, 

* M^joT Bioadfool to Goiem- loirtnea of ■ thouBod lupra ■ 

ment, Mtli ukI 18th Not. 1B44. maoth. 

ISmjot Broadfbot, who nicceeded t Lcboa Singh went fint to Hnrd- 

Lieut.-Col. Richmond u igent on war and afUnrardi to Bcnaro. Ha 

dwAontieT on the lit Nor. lS44,re- neit niiud Gja and Juggeniatb and 

erived Peahawnn Sngh with ciTili- Calcutta, and he wa* rending in tha 

tiei uaumal under the eiroumManoei, laat named plaea when boetiUtiea 

and pmpoaed to anipi him an al- broka- out with the ^Uia. 
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for be had well avenged the death of his father, and he 
had home his dignities with grace and modesty,* 

The sudden breaking up of Heera Singh's govern- 
ment caused some confusion for a time, and the state 
seemed to be without a responsible head ; but it was 
gradually perceived that Jowahir Singh, the brother, 
and Lai Singh, the favorite of the Ranee, would form 
the most influential members of the BdmiiustratioD.t 
Pesbawura Singh, indeed, escaped from the custody <rf 
the British authorities, by whom he had been placed 
under surveillance, when he fled across the Sutlej ; but 
he made no attempt at the moment to become supreme* 
and he seemed to adhere to those who had so signally 
avenged him on Heera Singh, t The services of tM 
troops were rewarded by the additioD of half a rupee 
a month to the pay of the common soldier, many fiefs 
were restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the 
state was excited by a renewal of the designs against 
Golab Singh.§ The disturbances in the mountains of 
Cashmeer were put down, the insurgent Futteh Khan 
was taken into favour, Peshawur was secure against 
the power of all the Afghans, although it was known 
that Golab Singh encouraged the reduced Barukzaees 
with promises of support ||; but it was essential to 
the government that the troops should be employed : it 
was pleasing to the men to be able to gratify their 
avarice or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jummoo with alacrity. % 

Golab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, brought all hia arts into play. He distributed 
his money freely among the Funchayets of regiments^ 

* ComptrsMajoi BriMdCbotto Go- § Compue Major Sroadfoot to 

lenmient, 24th and SSth Dm. 1844. Government, SStli Dec 1844, uid Sd 

f Compare Mrjot Broidfcwt to Jan. 1845. 
Goranunenl, 84lh and SBih Dec |{ Major Broadfoot to GOTsn>> 

1844. ment, 16tfa Jul 1B45. 

t Compan H^jor Braadfiiot to ^ Tha troopa furtfaer rejected th* 

GoKinmeat. SStli Deo. 1844, ind tcrmi to vbich tbe Laborv court 

4th Jan. 1S4J. At H^JoT Broad- Mamed inclined to eonw with OoUb 

loot, however, poinli out, the priae* Smgb. (H^or BroadliMitto Gorott- 

■nmed read; encwgh to gntp at dmd^ SSd Jan. 1845.) 
power even lo early at January. 
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he gratified the members of these committees by his ^^*^- . 
persona] attentions, and he again inspired Peshawura Feb.— 
Singh with designs upon the sovereignty itself. He m*"*"- 
promised a gratuity to the army which had marched to 
arge upon him the propriety of submission, he agreed to 
surrender certain portions of the general possessions of 
the family, and to pay to the state a fine of 3,500,000 
rupees.' But an altercation arose between the Lahore 
and Jununoo followers when the promised donative was 
being removed, which ended in a fatal affray ; and 
afterwards an old Sikh chief, Futteh Singh M&n, and 
one Butchna, who had deserted Golab Singh's service, 
were waylaid and slaio.t The r^a protested against 
the accusation of connivance or treachery ; nor is it pro- ■ 
bable that at the time he desired to take the life of any 
one except Butchna, who bad been variously employed 
by him, and who knew the extent of liis resources. The 
act nevertheless greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and 
Golab Singh perceived that submission alone would save 
Jummoo from being sacked. He succeeded in pfu-tially Oolabsini^ 
giuning over two brigades, he joined their camp, and J^JlSrfto^ 
he arrived at Lahore early in April, 184<5, half a Laiiore, 
prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable prospect of ^p^'^**- 
becoming the minister of the country ; for toe mass of 
the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been 
sufficiently humbled, the Punchayets had been won by 
his money and Eus blandishments, and many of the old 
servants of Runjeet Singh had confidence in his ability 
and in his good will towards the state generally.^ There 
yet, however, existed some remnants of the animosity 
which had proved fatal to Heera Singh ; the repre- 
sentatives of many expelled hill chiefs were ready to 
compass the death of their greatest enemy ; and an 
Aktdee fanatic could take the life of the "Dogra" 
Raja with applause and impunity. Jowahir Singh 
plainly aimed at the office of Vuzeer, and Lai Singh's 

* Major BroBdKMX to GoTcnv- ( Compue M^Jot Broad&ol b> 
Dwnt, 18th March, 1845. GoTtrnment, Stb and 9tb April, »ad 

t Maior Browlfaot to GoTun- 5ih May, 1845. 
mant, 3d March, 184J. 
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own ambition prompted him to use his influence with 
the mother of the Maharaja to resist the growing feel- 
ing in favor of the chief whose capacity for aSairs all 
envied and dreaded. Hence Golab Singh deemed it 
prudent to avoid a contest for power at that time, and 
to remove from Lahore to a place of greater safety. 
He agreed to pay in all a fine of 6,800,000 rupees^ 
to yield up nearly all the districts which had been held 
by his &mily, excepting his own proper fiefs, and to 
renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus and 
Jehlum, on terms which virtually deprived him of a 
large profit, and of the political superiority in the hills 
of Rhotas.* He was present at the installation of 
Jowahir Singh as Vuzeer on the 14<th May t, and at 
the betrothal of the Muharaja to a daughter of die 
Ataree chief Chatter Singh on the 10th July t ; and 
towards the end of the following month he retired to 
Jummoo, shorn of much real power, but become ac- 
ceptable to the troops by his humility, and to the final 
conviction of the English authorities, that the levies of 
the mountain Rajpoots were unequal to a contest even 
with the Sikh soldiery. § 
StwmiHiiii, The eibAe Governor of Mooltan was assassinated in 
^^.""^ the month of September, 1844^ 1^ a man accused of 
•ted, Sept marauding, and yet imprudently allowed a considerable 
"' degree of liberty.|| Mool Raj, the son of the Deew&n, 

had been appointed or permitted to succeed his father 
by the defining government of Heera Singh, and he 
showed more aptitude for aSairs than was expected. 
He suppressed a mutiny among the provincial troops, 
partly composed of Sikhs, with vigor and success ; and 
tie was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have lialf the province assigned 

* U^Jor Broadfoot to Coreni- imknen la tbe bills," wher« Iw 

tmnt, Stb Maj, 1845. ihould have been itrongnl, had bia 

f Major Broadfoot to GoTeni' fallon-ni been bnve and tnutj. 

ment, Sith May, l8iS. (Major Broadfoot to Gorvnuiicat, 

t M^toi Broadfoot to Gorem- Sth Haj, IS49.) 

■nent, 14th Julj, 1B45. | Lieut.-Cal Riabmood to 0» 

§ M^joi Broadfiwl cootaMd that vamment, lOtb Oel. 1B44. 
" lata arenti had diovn tbt nga^ 
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to him aa the equal heir of the deceased Deewan. Mool i84S. 
R^ put his hrother in priaon, and thus freed himself '""■'^ ' 
from all local dangers ; but he had steadily evaded the 
demands of the I^ore court for an increased farm or 
contract, and he had likewise ol^pcted to the large 
" Nuzzerana," or relief, which was required as the 
usual condition of succession. As soon, therefore, as 
Golab Singh had been reduced to obedience, it was pro- 
posed to dispatch a force ^^nst Mooltan, and the 
"Khalsa" approved of the measure through the as- 
sembled Punchayets of regiments and brigades. This •»* *gr-» 
resolution induced the new governor to yield, andinSep> tmn'of 
tember (1845) it was arranged that he should pay a fine theLihon 
of 1, 800,000 rupees. He escaped an addition to his *" 
contract sum, but he was deprived of some petty districts 
to satisfy in a measure the letter of the original demand.* 

The proceedings of Peshawura Singh caused more .'H""'"'" 
disquietude to the new vuzeer personally than the hos- pnbiwun 
tility of Golab Singh, or the rraistauce of the Gfovemor ^'^^ 
of Mooltan. The prince was vain and of slender ca- 
pacity, hut his relationship to Runjeet Singh gave him 
some hold upon the minds of the Sikhs. He was en- 
couraged by Golab Singh then safe in the bills, and he 
was assured of support by the brigade of troops which 
had made Jowahir Singh a prisoner, when that chief 
threatened to fly with the Muharaja into the British 
territories. Jowabir Singh bad not heeded the value to 
the state of the prudence of the soldiers in restraining 
him ; he thought «nly of the personal indignity, and 
soon after his accession to power he barbarously muti- 
lated the commander of the offending division, by de- 
priving him of his nose and ears. Peshawura Singh Mmch, 
felt himself countenanced, and he endeavoured to rally '^^* 

* In Uiu puBginpb the author their whole bod;, and killed, aa vaa 

baa fblloved maitily hia owd notes of nid, nrarljr 400 of tbem. Deewla 

oeeurrenea. The mutiny of the Mool R^f seiud and confined fait 

Mooltan troopi took place in Noi. brother in Aug. 1B45, and in ttM 

1844. The GoierDor at once aur- rollowing month the term* of hia 

rounded them, and demanded the lUcoeMion vera wttltd with the L*- 

ringleaderii and on their mrreiidet hora court 
bung raAiaed, ha opened a Are upon 
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1846. a party around him at S«ealkot, which he held in fief. 
' ' ' But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus suddenly ad- 
mit his pretensions ; he was reduced to straits ; and in 
the month of June he fled, and hved at large on the 
country, until towards the end of July, when he sur- 
prised the fort of Attok, proclumed himself Muharaja, 
and entered into a correspondence with Dost Mahomed 
Khan. Sirdar Chutter Singh of Attaree was sent 
against the pretender, and troops were moved from 
Dera Isniaeel Khan to aid in reducin^f him. The 
prince was beleaguered in his fort, and became aware 
vbo wb- of his insignificanFe ; he submitted on the dOth August 
"^^ rf"* h *"'' ^^ directed to be removed to Lahore, but he was 
Aug. — secretly put to death at the instigation of Jowahir Singli, 
Sept. 1846. g„^ through the instrumentality, as understood, of 
Futteh Khan Towana, who sought by rendering an 
important service to further ingratiate himself with 
that master for the dme being who had restored him 
to fevor, and who had appointed him to the manage* 
ment of the upper Derajat of the Indus.* 
Tbc »kh This last triumph was fatal to Jowahir Singh, and 
•oMieijdii- aog-er was added to the contempt in which he bad 
diitnuuuL always been held, tie had sometimes displayed botb 
energy and perseverance, hot his vigor was the impulse 
of personal resentment, and it was never characterized 
by judgment or by superior intelligence. His original 
design of flying to the English had displeased the Sikhs, 
and rendered them suspicious of his good faith as a 
member of the Khalsa ; and no sooner had his revenge 
been gratified by the expulsion of Heera Singh and 
Pundit Julia, than he foand himself the mere sport and 
plaything of the army, which had only united with him 
for the attainment of a common object. The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently the "Pun^b 
Khals^ee," or congregation of believers t ; and Jowahir 

* Compare Major BroaJfoot to title, which the loUim urogated to 

GoTCiiunuit, 14lh uid SSth Julf tbemNlve^ wu new io carrespoad- 

«Dd Sth and ISIh Sept. 1B<S. enn ; but Government pointed out, 

t Or, M the " Surbut Khilu," the in replj, that it was an aid term, ae- 

bodj of thg elect. Mi^or Broadfoot eordii^ to the Caleutta racotd^ 
(letter ofSd Feb. 1H45> thought thii 
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Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated the 1349. 
armed host. In the midst of the successes against JT ' ' 
Jummoo, he trembled for his fate, and he twice laid puxity ot 
plans for escaping to the south of the Sutlej ; but the g^^'' 
troops were jealous of such a step on the part of their 
nominal master. He felt that he was watched, and he 
abandoned the hope of escape to seek relief in dissi- 
pation, in the levy of Mahometan regiments, and in idle 
or desperate threats of war with his British allies.* 
Jowahir Singh was thus despised and distrusted by the 
Sikhs themselves ; their enmity to him was fomented 
by Lai Singh, who aimed at the post of vuzeer ; and ^e 
murder of Peshawura Singh added to the general ex- 
asperation, for the act was condemned as insulting to 
the people, and it was held up to reprobation by the 
chiefs as one wluch would compromise their own safety, 
{fallowed to pass with impunity.t The Punchayets of Theumy 
regim^its met in council, and they resolved that Jowahir -^im md 
Singh should die as a traitor to the commonwealth, for ^"''^'''?*" 
death is almost the only mode by which tumultuous, 31. is46. 
balf-barbarous governments can remove an obnoxious 
minister. He was accordingly required to appear on 
the Slst September before the assembled Khalsa to 
answer for his misdeeds. He went, seated upon an 
elephant ; but fearing his fate, he took with mm the 
young Muharaja and a quantity of gold and jewels. 
On hb arrivfd in front of the troops, he endeavored to 
gain over some influential deputies and officers by 
present donatives and by lavish promises, but he was 
sternly desired to let the Muharaja be removed irom his 
side, and to be himself silent. The boy was placed ia 
a tent near at hand, and a party of soldiers advanced 
and put the vuzeer to deadi by a discharge of mus-. 
ketry.t Two other persons, the sycophants of the 

* Compare Major Bnwdfbot ta ) Compare M^or Braadfbot to 

GoTernmcnt, 23d and 28th Feb., 5th GoTernment, 26th Sept. 1845. It 

April (■ demi-offici&l letter), and may be added that the Sikbi gene- 

15tli and ISth Sept. 1845. rally regarded Jonbir Singh aa one 

t Compare Major BroadfixM la ready to brii^ in the Engliih, and ■> 

GoTCTDmeat, S!d Sept. 1845. fiuthlew to the Khalsa. 
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minister, were killed at the same time, but no pillage or 
massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and wit- 
nessed \>y a whole people ; and the body of Jowahir 
Singh was allowed to be removed and burnt with the 
dreadful honors of the Suttee sacrifice, among the 
last, perhaps, which will take place in India. 

For some time after the death of Jowahir Singh, no 
one seemed willing to become the supreme adminis- 
trative authority in the state, or to place himself at the 
head of that self-dependent army, which in a few 
months had led captive the formidable chief of Jummoo, 
reduced to submission the powerful governor of Mool- 
tan, put down the rebellion of one recognized as the 
brother of the Muharaja, and pronounced and executed 
judgment on the highest functionary in the kingdom, 
and which had also without effort contrived to keep the 
famed Afghans in check at Peshawur and along the 
frontier. Raja Golab Singh was urged to repair to tbe 
capital, hut he and all others were overawed, and tbe 
Ranee Jindan held herself for a time a regular courts 
in the absence of a vuzeer. The army was pardy 
satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees con- 
sidered that they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Deenanath, of the paymaster Bhaggnt 
Ram, and of Noorooddeen, almost as famihar as his oM 
and infirm brother Uzeezooddeen with tbe particulars 
of the treaties and engagements with the English. The 
army had formerly required that these three men should 
be consulted by Jowahir Singh i but the advantage of s 
responsible head was, neverdieless, af^)arent, and as tbe 
soldiers were by degrees wrought upon to wage war 
with their European neighbours. Rajah Lai Singh was 
nominated vuzeer, and Sirdar Tej Singh was recon- 
firmed in his office of commander-in-chief. These i^ 
pointDients were made early in November, 1845.* 

* In tbb paragraph th« ■utbor hu fellowad munlj h]i own nolM at 
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TBE WAB WITH THE BNQLISH. 



Causes leading to a war between the Sikhs and English. ~— 
The English being apprehensive of frontier disturbances, 
adopt defensive measures on a scale opposed to the spirit 
of tlie policy of 1809. — The Sihhs being prone to sus- 
picion, consider themselves in danger of invasion — Ajid 
are further moved by tlteir watU of confidence in the 
English representative. — The Sikhs resolve to anticipate 
the English, and viage war by crossing the Sutlej. — 
The tactics of the Sikhs. — The views of tlte Sikk 
leaders. — Feerozpoor purposely spared. — Xfte battle 
of Moodkee. — The battle of P'heerooshukur, and re- 
treat of the Siklts. — Tile effect of these barren victories 
upon the Indians and the English themselves. — The Sikh* 
again cross the Sutlej. — The skirmish of BuddowdL — 
The battle of Aleeiodl. — Negotiations through Raja 
Golab Singh. — The battle of Subrdon. — The sub- 
mission of the Sikh Chiefs, and the occupation of 
Lahore. — T/ie partition of the Punjab, — The treaty 
with Dhuleep Singh. — The treaty with Golab Singh. — 
Conclusion, relative to the Position of the English in 
India. 

The Eiiglish government had long expected that it ia4A,ia4e. 

would be forced into a war with th« overbearing ' """* 

soldiery of the Punjab: the Indian public, which cou- pubucpre- 
sidered only the fact of the progressive nggrandizement p«™i '"r ■ 
of the strangers, was prepared to hear of the annexation the sikhT" 
of another kiugdom without minutely inquiring or aiHiEiig* 
caring about the causes which led to it; and the more 
selfish chiefs of the Sikhs had always desired that such 
a degree of interference should be exercised in the 
a&irs of their country as would guarantee to them 
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I8i5,is46. the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These wealthy 

' — ' ' and incapable men stood rebuked before the superior 

genius of Runjeet Singh, and before the mysterious 
spirit which animated the people arrayed in arms, and 
they thus fondly hoped that a change would give them 
all they could desire ; but it is doubtful whether the 
Sikh soldiery ever seriously thought, although they 
often vauntingly boasted, of fighting with the paramount 
power of Hindostan, until within two or three months 
of the first battles, and even then the rude and illiterate 
yeomen considered that they were about to enter upon 
a war purely defensive. 
Ttacappn- From the moment the Sikh army became predo- 
hen^onior ,niiiant in the state, the Ens-lish authorities had been 
persuaded that the machinery ot government would be 
broken up, that bands of plunderers would everywhere 
arise, and that the duty of a civilized people to society 
generally, and of a governing power to its own subject^ 
would all combine to bring on a collision ; and thus 
measures which seemed sufficient were adopted for 
strengthening the frontier posts, and for having a force 
at hand which might prevent aggression, or which 
would at least exact retribution and vindicate the su- 
Tbcttan'of premacy of the English name.* These were the fair 
the Sikh*, and moderate objects of the British government j but 
the Sikhs took a different view of the relative conditions 
of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their 
colossal neighbor, they did not understand why they 
should be dreaded when intestine commotions reduced 
their comparative inferiority still lower ; defensive mea- 
sures took in their eyes the form of aggressive pre- 
parations, and they came to the conclusion that tneir 
country was to be invaded. Nor does this conviction 
of the weaker and less intelligent power appear to be 
unreasonable, — for it is always to be borne in mind that 
India is far behind Europe in dvilization, and that 

■ Compare Minute by the Go- the Secret Commitlee, lal October, 
remoi- General, of the 16th June, 1845. {ParliameTilnrjf Ptptr, 1E46.) 
1845, and the Goiemor- General to 
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political morality or moderadon is as tittle appreciated tBw,ii4s. 
in the East in these days as it was in Christendom in * — -^ — ' 
the middle ages. Hindostan, moreover, from Cauhul 
to the valley of Assam and the island of Ceylon, is 
regarded as one country, and dominion in it is asso- 
ciated in the minds of the people with the predominance 
of one monarch or of one race. The supremacy of 
V^crumajeet and Chundragoopta, of the Toorkmuns 
and Moghuls, is familiar to all, and thus on hearing of 
further acquisitions by the English, a Hindoo or Ma- 
hometan will simply observe that the destiny of the 
uation is great, or that its cannon is irresistible. A 
prince may chafe that he loses a province or is rendered 
tributary; but the public will never accuse the con- 
querors of unjust aggression, or at least of unrighteous 
and unprincipled ambition. 

To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common ,j^ ^^ 
with other Indian nations, that the English were and (lub ad- 
are ever ready to extend their power, is to be added JJJj^ ^ 
the particular bearing of the British Government troocnto- 
towards the Punjab itself. la 1809i when the appre- ^|^^ 
hensions of a French invasion of the East had subsided, tnrj to 
and the resolution of making the Jumna a boundary of'ieo^ 
was still approved, the English viceroy had said that 
rather than irritate Runjeet Singh, the detachment of 
troops which had been advanced to Loodiana might 
be withdrawn to Kornal." It was not indeed thought 
advisable to carry out the proposition ; but up to the 
period of the Afghan war of 183S, the garrison of 
Loodiana formed the only body of armed men near the 
Sikh frontier, excepting the provincial regiment raised 
at Subathoo for the police of the hills after the Goorkha 
war. The advanced post on the Sutlej was of little 
military or political use ; but it served as the most 
conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs ; 
and they, as the inferior power, were always disposed 

■ Gavtnnxttat to Sir Daild Ochtetlooaj, SOUi Juiuar;, 1809. 
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1645, 1S4G. to lean upon old engagements as those which warranted 
' ' the least degree of intimacy or dictation. In 1835 the 
petty chiefship of Feerozpoor, seveiity miles lower down 
the Sutlej than Loodiana, was occupied hy the English 
as an escheat due to their protection of all Sikh lord- 
ships save that of Lahore. The advantages of the place 
in a military point of view had been perseveringly ex- 
tolled, and its proximity to the capital of the Punjab 
made Rmijeet Singh, in his prophetic fear, claim it as 
a dependency of his own.* In 1838 the Mubariga's 
apprehensions that the insignificant town would become 
a cantonment were fully realized; for twelve thousand 
men assembled at Feerozpoor to march to Khorassaii ; 
and as it was learnt, before the date fixed for the de- 
parture of the army, that the Persians had raised the 
siege of Heerat, it was determined that a small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary.i* 
But the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sindh 
gave the new cantonment a character of permanency, 
and in 1842 the remoteness from support of the two 
posts on the Sutlej was one of the arguments used for 
advancing a considerable body of troops to Ambala as a 
reserve, and for placing European regiments in the hilts 
still closer to the Sikh frontier.!^ Tlie relations of 1809 
were nevertheless cherished by the Sikhs, although they 
may have been little heeded by the English amid the 

* See Cliap. VII., Kiid also note {, Sirhind, the adfaolBgea of which u s 

p. I9C military post, vitb rafercnce to the 

f Thii wu ihe UDdentanding at Punjab, as being central to all the 

tlie time, but no document appears to principal pauagca of the Sutlej, Sir 

hare been drawn up to that eSect. Datid Oehtarlone; had long beCbtv 

It was indeed expected that Shah pointed out. (Sir D. Odttalmu^ to 

Shooja would be waled on hti throne, GoattumtM, Sd Mag, 18ia) Som« 

and the British army withdrawn, all delicacy, howeyet, was felt towarda 

within a twelremonth. the Sikhi of Pulteeala, to whom Sir. 

X The author cannot refer to any hind belonged ; although the mors 

wnlteu record of thete reasons, but important and less defeniihle itep of 

he Itnowstliatlhey wereusMl. When alarming the Sikhs of I^ore bad 

the step in advance was remlred been taken without heed or beiila- 

on, it is only to be regretted that tton. 
the caotoDment was not ftntned at 
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multifarious considerations attendant on their changed i845,i84e. 
position in India. ' • ■' 

It had never been concealed from the Sikh authori- The En- 
ties, that the helpless condition of the ackoowledged ^^ '^"* 
government of the country was held to justify such ad- iu«ur, umI 
ditions to the troops at Loodiana and Feerozpoor, as ""'fffer 
would give confidence to the inhabitants of these dis. sberSiDib, 
tricts, and ensure the successful defence of the posts ^ J"'*^ 
themselves against predatory bands.* Nor did the suns. 
Sikhs deny the right of the English to make what 
military arrangements they pleased for the security of 
their territories : but that any danger was to be appre- 
hended from Lahore was not admitted by men conscious 
of their weakness ; and thus by every process of rea- 
soning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheeded or undervalued by the English, gave further 
strength to this conviction. It had not indeed been 
made known to the Sikhs that Sir William Macuaghten 
and others had proposed to dismember their kingdom 
by bestowing Peshawur on Shah Shooja, when Runjeet 
Singh's line was held to end with the death of his 
grandson; but it would be idle to suppose the Lahore 
government ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in 
official correspondence, and doubtless In private society, 
or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to 
bestow the same tract on Dost Mahommed Khan ; and 
the Sikh authorities must at least have had a lively re- 
membrance of the English offer of 1843, to march upon 
their capital, and to disperse their army. Again, in 184)4 
and 1845, the facts were whispered abroad and treasured 
up, that the English were preparing boats at Bombay to 
make bridges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sindh 
were being equipped for a march on Mooltant, and that 

* Compare th« GoreniDr- General f The collection of the meant M 

to the Secret Commitlee, 2d Decern- SukltUT far the equipment oT a force 

ber, lS4j [Pari. Faptrt, 1846)i and of Gtc thousand men, to march to. 

alfo hit despatch of the 31>t Decem- vardi Mooltao, ni ■ nibject of or- 

ber, IMS. IfuH. Paptrt, f. 33.) dinar; official comapondence in 
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1846, 1846. the various garriaona of the north-west provinces were 
' • ' being gradually reinforced, while some of them were 
being abundantly supplied with the munitioDS of war as 
well as with troops.* None oF these things were com- 
municated to the Sikh government, but they were never- 
theless believed by all parties, and they were held to 
denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression.l' 
The stkiu The Sikhs thus considered that the 6xed policy of 
*^^^ the English was territorial aggrandizement, and that 
tiwiretu- the immediate object of their ambition was the conquest 
^^]^t, of Lahore. This persuasion of the people was brought 
■«ent ot home to them by the acts of the British representative 
ibeivi. pijj. j[j^ time, and by the opinion which they had pre- 
formed of his views. Mr. Clerk became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra in Juue 1S4/3, and he was succeeded 
as agent for the affairs of the Sikhs by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Richmond, whose place again was taken by 
Major Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and 
ability, iu November of the following year. In India 
the views of the British Government are, by custom, 
made known to allies and dependants through one chan- 
nel only, namely, that of an accredited English officer. 
The personal character of such a functionary gives a 
color to all he does and says ; the policy of the go- 
vernment is indeed judged of by the bearing of its 
represeutative, and it is certain that the Sikh authorities 

)844-5, u. fur initinee, between the creaiing Loodiina and creatina Fee- 
Military Board in Calcutta and the niipoar. Lord Ellenborough foimed 
officen of dcpartTnents under ita further new tcatioiual Ambala, Kiu- 
coDtrol. kiwIh, and SimUh, and placed In all 

* The details oF the preparation) about 11,000 men and 4H field guns 

made by Lords Ellenborough and od the fronller. Lord Hardinge in- 

Ilardinge, may be Ken in an articta created the aggregate Ibrw to about 

onthcadminiitration orthelHtlerno- 32,000 men, with 68 field [n'n>> l>e- 

blenian, in the Cs/En^fa fim'nir, which lidei having 10,000 men wiih aitil- 

in underaKwd to be the production of lerj at Meerut. After 1843, however 

Lieutenant- Colon el Lawrence. the station of Kurnal, on the Jumna, 

Up to 1838, the troopion the fron- was abandoned, which in 183H and 

tier amounted to one regiment at Su- preceding jean ma; hare muMered 

bathoo, and two at Loodiana, with six about 4000 men. 

piecesDfariillery.eqnallinginall Utile f Compare the Goiemot- General 

inDrethan9,500mea. LordAnckland to the Saeret Conunitlee, December 

made the total dKiut BOOC^ bj in- 2. 1845. 
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did not derive any assurance of an increasing desire for i846,)846. 

peace, from the nomination of an officer who, thirty ' — ' 

months before, had made so stormy a passage through 
their country. 

One of Major Broadfoot's first acts was to declare Major 
the Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British ^i^^'"*!' 
protection equally with Putteeala and other chiefships, o™rt «cu 
and also to be liable to escheat on the death or deposi- e^us'ir^i*- 
tion of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh.* This view was not uiesikhi. 
formally announced to the Sikh government, but it was 
notorious, and Major Broadfoot acted on it when he 



toryof hiivievi. In the last letter he of the 3d May, 1809; and also 
distinctlir says that if the young Mu- CoTernment to Sir D. Oehlcrlonev, 
barsja Dhuleep Singh, who wBB then lOtb April, IBOg.) Further, vhen 
ill of the unall-poi, should die, lie convenient, the Driiisb goTernment 
would direct the reports regarding coulrl even maintain, thai althouglX 
the Cii-Sutlej diitricta to be made to the treaty of 1809 wat biading on 
himself (through the Lahore Tukeel Runjeet Singh, with reference to CU- 
or agent indeed), and not to any one SulleJ stales, it tras not binding on 
in tbe Punjab. the Englith, whom it aimply author- 
M^jor Broulfoot ii undenlood to ised to interfere at their discretion. 
have quoted to the Sikhsa letter of (Government to Captain Wade, 9»d 
Sir David Ochterloney's, dated the April, 1833.) This irasindeed written 
Tth May, 1809, to Mohkum Cbund, with reference to Buhawulpoor, but 
Runjeet Singh^s representative, to the the application was made general. 
effect that tbe Cii-Sutlcj I.ahore 3. The protection, accorded to the 
slates were equally under British chiefs of Sirblnd, was a<terwardi ex- 
protection with other states : and also tended so as to give them security in 
an order of April, 1824, from RuiV' the plains, but not on the hills, against 
jeet Singh, requiring his auEhoritiei the Goorkhai as well as against Run- 
south of the Sutlej to obey the Eng. jeet Singh (Government to Sir D. 
lish agent, on pain of having their Ochterloney, 23d January, 1810); 
noses slit. It is not improbable that while with ri^rd to Runjeet Singh'a 
Sir David Ochterloney may at the own Cis-Sutl^ possessions, it was de- 
early date quoted, have sounderstood clared that he must himself defend 









tion of policy as to whether he should 


use then before btm, but that the 


orihould not be aided in (heir defence. 


:is-Sutlej states of Lahore were held 


It was further adde.1, that he might 




march through his Cis-Sutlej districts, 


sh, seemi scarcely tenable, for the fol- 


to enable him to attack the Goorkhas 




in the hills near the Jumns, in defence 


■lended by the English to the chiefii 


of the districts in question, shuuld he 


f Sirhind was declared to mean pro- 


so wish. (Government to Sir David 
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i84a,is4ft. proceeded to interfere authoritatively, and by a dis- 
' play of force, in the affairs of the priest-Hke Sodheea 

of Anundpoor Makhowal, a fief to which soine 
years before it had been declared to be expedient to 
waive all claim, especially as Runjeet Singh could best 
deal with the privileged proprietors. * Again, a troop 
of horse had crossed the Sutlej near Feerozpoor, to 
proceed to Kotkupoora, a Lahore town, to relieve or 
strengthen the mounted police ordinarily stationed there ; 
but the party had crossed without the previous sanctioa 
of the British agent having been obtained, agreeably to 
an understanding between the two governments, based 
on an article of the treaty of 1809, hnt which modified 
arrangement was scarcely applicable to so small a body 
of men proceeding for such a purpose. Major Broad- 
foot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross; and 
as he considered them dilatory in their obedience, he 
followed them with his escort, and overtook them as 
they were about to ford the river, A shot was fired by 
the English party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh 
commandant to avoid doing any thing which might be 
held to compromise his government, alone prevented a 
collision.f Further, the bridge-boats which had beeu 
prepared at Bombay, were despatched towards Feeroz- 
poor in the autumn of 1S4>5, and Mqor Broadfoot 
almost avowed that hostilities had broken out when he 
manifested an apprehension of danger to these armed 
vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridges after 
their arrival at Feerozpoor.t 

• With regard to Anundpoor, KC GoTernment, B7th Mircb, 1845. It 

Chap. VIE., with note §, p. 196. n undentood tbM the gineRiinent 

Aboul tlie particular dispute noticed diupproied of these proeeeditig*. 
!n the text. Major BroadR>ot'B letter \ A detachment of [roopi under ■ 

laCavernmentof thelSth Septemljer, European oScer waa required lobe 

1845, may tie referred to. It labon sent vith each batch of boUa, oving 

in a halting vnj to Juilify liis pro. to the Mate of the Punjab. Nneh 

ceeding* and hi) anumption of juria- thelen smaU iron ■teamen irere al- 

diction under ordinu; cireumstancn. lowed to narigate the Sutl«} at til* 

t Compare M^or BroadfiMit to time without gaanlt, and ona 1^ 
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The views held by Major Broadfoot, and virtually iMA,i846. 
adopted by the supreme government, with respect to "^ — ' 
the Cis-Sutl^ districts, and also the measures followed Bro»^Hbot'i 
in particular instances, may all be defended to a cer- pTocMdingi 
tain eztcDt, as they indeed were, on specious grxtunds, ^!^, 
as on the vague declarations of Sir David Ochterioney denote ww. 
or on the deferential injunctions of Ruojeet Singh.* It 
is even believed that if the cession of the tracts in ques- 
tion had been desired, their relinquishment might have 
been effected without a resort to arms ; but every act of 
Major Broadfoot was considered to denote a foregone 
resolution, and to be conceived in a spirit of enmity 
rather than of good will.f Nor did the Sikhs seem to sircharie* 
be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the sum- ^^'"^ 
mer of lS4i5 some horsemen from Mooltan crossed a aidered 
few miles into the Siudh territory in pursuit of certain ?}J^^ 
marauders. The boundary of the two provinces be- boMiie 
tween the Indus aud the hills is no where defiued, and ^'"'' 
the object of the few troopers was evident ; but the 
governor. Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the 
wiug of a regiment to Kushmor, a few miles below 
Rojhaii, to preserve the integrity of his frontier from 
violation, ihe Lahore authorities were indeed put upon 

uoder the gum ot ^ot for lereral demanda tnwle. 'Hie question doei 

days, witbout meeting aught except not seem oae which ■ reeuunt ser- 

civililj on the part of the Sikh*. lant would put under ordioary cii^ 

* See Dole *, p. 1 95. cunutancee to the preaerrer of frieud. 

f It wai geueiBll; held bf the ahip between his maater and the 

Engliah in India that M^or Broad- English. Major Broadfoot, howerer, 

foot'i appointment greatly iDcresaed would appear to hare recurred to the 

the probabilitiei of a war with the Tirtnal oierturei of Deewin Moot 

Sikbi I and the impreaaioo wai equall; R^, foi on the SOth Noiember, 1 84.f, 

attong, tfaat bad Mr, Clerk, for in- when be wrotetosllauthoritietinanir 

itanee. remunrd aa agent, there way eoDneelrd with Ibe Punjab, that 

would haie been no war. That M^)or the Britiib protinee* were threatened 

BnMdfool wa» regarded ai hoatile to with intaiion, he told Sir Charles 

tha Sikhs, may perfaapi almoat be Napier, the complete soldier, armed 

gathered From his own ietlen. On at all points, that the governor of 

the 19th March, 1 S45, he wrote that Mooltan would defend SiiulA with Aii 

the governor of Mooltan bad anked provincials against the Sikhnt — thua 

what courae be, the governor, should leading to the belief that he had 

pursue, if the Lahore troops marched lucceeded in detaching the governor 

ageinnt him, to enforce obedience to from faia allegiance to Labore. 
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is4s,iM6. their guard, but they did not admit the sufficiency of 
^"" » ■' the reasona given, and jhey looked npon the prompt 
measures of the conqueror of Sindh as one more proof 
of the desire to bring about a war with the Punjab.* 
TJ*"^*** The Sikh army, and the population generally, were 
lueorthe convinced that war was inevitable; bat the better in- 
pfrniuioD formed members of the government knew that no inter- 
pcopie fbr ference was likely to be exercised without an overt act 
^^""™ of hostility on their part.t When moved aa much by 
jealousy of one another as by a common dread of the 
army, the chiefs of the Punjab had clung to wealth and 
ease rather than to honor and independence, and thus 
Muhsraja Sher Singh, the Sindhanivalus, and others, 
had been ready to become tributary, and to lean for 
support upon foreigners. As the authority of the army 
began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the ter- 
ritorial chiefs and the adventurers in the employ of the 
government. They might successively fall before the 
cupidity of the organized body which none could control, 
or an able leader might arise who would absorb the 
power of all others, and gratify his followers by the 
sacrifice of the rich, the selfish, and the feeble. Even 
the Raja of Jummoo, always so reasoimbly averse to a 
close connection with the English, began to despair of 

■ It ia known that Sir CliBtln about inTaiioD. He thought, lor in. 
Napier vaa aniioiu to italion ■ con- itince, that Pundit Julia undentood 
uJeiable body or men at KuahmOr ; the eiteiit to which ihe gDiernmml 
and that the lupreme go»ernnienl deTerred to public opinion, and that 
countermanded the march of a de- the Brahmin himielF designed to 
tnchment of European troops to make use of the pre« as an inatru- 
that place. Some rrference maj menl. (IVIigor Broadfoot lo Goverib 
al»i be made to an unguarded speech ment, SOtli January, 1815.) 
(^ Sir Charlea Napier's at the lime, t Compare Indosun, Na.6. of the 
abonl tiie British being called on to Governor- General'a Letter to the 
mo*e into the Punjab (compare Secret Committee of the 9d Decent- 
Mitjnr Smgth'M Rtignimg Fami^ of ber, 1845. {Fori. Papm, Feb. SS. 
Lahort. hlrod. mil), — especiaUy 1846, p. SI.) H^Jor Broadlbot, how. 
as Major Broadfoot contidt^red the ever, states of Golab Singh, vhat vai 
Sikh ieadera to be moved in a doublleas trut of many othera, na. 
greater degree by the Indian new), that he believed the English had do- 
paper*, than is implied in a pasting signs on the Punjab. (M^tor Broad- 
atlention to rutenited paragraphs ioot to Government, 5th Hay, 1843.) 
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safety ss a feudatory in the hills, or of authority as a i845,i846. 
minister at Lahore without the,aid of the British name, *"' ■ ' 
and Lai Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, all eijiially 
felt their incapacity to control the troops. These men urn uikc 
considered that their only chance of retaining power ^i^Jj, 
was to have the lU'my removed by inducing it to engage EogUih, in 
in a contest which they believed would end in its dis- ^|'t^*bf 
persion, and pave the way for their recognition as dntniTed. 
ministers more surely than if they did their duty by the 
people, and earnestly deprecated a war which must de- 
stroy the independence of the Punjab.* Had the shrewd 
committees of the armies observed no military prepara- 
tions on the part of the English, they would not have 
heeded the insidious exhortations of such mercenary 
men as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, although in former 
days they would have marched uninquiringty towards 
Delhi at the bidding of their great M uharaja. But the 
views of the government functionaries coincided with 

* Compare Incloture* to the Go- nevt-mongrti to enlargs upon auch 

Tcrnor- Genenl'i letter b> the Secret persDnal faitmga is aufficiently noto- 

Commillee of the 91tt December, rioui; idiI the diplomalic service of 

1815. (Fart, FOperi, 3GtA Ftb. 1S46, ladU has been often reprnached for 

p. 99.) It haa not been thought no dwelling pruriently uriaaliciouilj on 

oenary lo refer to the intempenuice inch mattera. I^nally, it ia well 

of the Joperate Joirahir Singh, or knovn that the native aervanti of tha 

to the amoiin of the Muharanee, English in Hindoitan, vho in too 

which, in the papers laid before the msnj instancea are hirelings of little 

Britiah parlianieot, have been used educatimi or reapectabiJitj, think ihef 

to heighten the fully and wurthleia- bett pleue their employers, or chime 

Kngh may haye sometimes been duce all otben, and especially those 
seen intoxicated, and the Miihsianee with vham there may be a rivalry or 
msy have attempted little conceal- a collision. So invcienile i> tile hsbit 
ment uf her debaucheries, hut de- of flsltery, and so strong ia the belief 
cency iraa seldom violstcd in public: that Englishmen love to be them. 
and the taaential forma of a court selves praised and to hear other* 
were preserved to the last, especially slighted, that even petty local autbo- 
wheo Btrangeim were present. The ritiea scarcely refer to allied or de- 
private life of princes niay he scan- pendent princes, their neighbon, in 
dalous enough, while the moral tone verbal or in written reports, without 
of the people is high, and ii, more- using some terms of diiparigemeot 
over, applauded and upheld by the towards ihem. Hence the scenes of 
transgreuorsthemaelvesiin theircspa- debauchery described by the Lahore 
city of magistratea. Hence the dome*- news writer are partly due to hi* 
tie vices of the powerful have, com- professional character, and partly to 
paralively. little inSueoce on publio hia belief that he was saying what ttw 
affiiin. Further, the pronenesa of English wanted to hear. 
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1046,1846. the belief of the impulsive soldiery ; and when the men 
■ were tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look 

on while the limits of the Khalsa dominiou were being 
reduced, and the plains of Lahore occupied by the re- 
mote strangers of Europe, they answered that they 
would defend with their lives all belonging to the com- 
monwealth of Govind, and that they would march and 
give battle to the invaders on their own ground.* At 
the dine in question, or early in November, two Sikh 
villages near Loodlana were placed under sequestration 
on the plea that criminals concealed In them had not 
been surrendered.-j* The measure was an unusual one, 
even when the Sikhs and the English were equally at 
their ease with regard to one another; and the circum- 
stance, added to the rapid approach of the Cfovernor- 
General to the frontier, removed any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Punchayets. TTie men 
would assemble in groups and talk of the great battle 
they must soon wage, and they would meet round the 
tomb of Kuojeet Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa.t 
The siktu Thus wrought upon, war with the English was virtually 
Suti^, declared on the 17th November ; a few days afterwards 
lUtaDec. the troops began to move in detachments from Lahore ; 
they commenced crossing the Sutlej between Hurreekee 
and Kussoor on the 11th December, and on the 14th 
of that month a portion of the army took up a position 
within a few miles of Feerozpoor.§ 
TiicEiig. The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs; hot 
thti^'"" considering the English to have been sincerely desirous 
m«ioiy to of living at peace with the Punjab, the policy adopted 
the'w. ^y them does not show that strict adherence to formal 

* The ordinary private correapon- ) The Idhore newi-letter of the 

dence of Ihe period contained many Slth November, 1845, prepued fiir 

>U(eincnU of the kind given in the goiemnienL 

teit. § Compire the Governor- General 

t Major Broadibol'i official cone- to Ihe Secret Committee, 3d 4iid 3lit 

■pondence seetni to have ceated after December, 1B15, witb inclouiTet. 

the 3ltt November, 1845: and there {FOrL Paper; 1846.) 
ia no report on tbi> affair among his 
recorded letten. 
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engagements, aud that high wisdom and sure foresight I8«.i846. 
which should distinguish the counsels of au intelligeut ^' ' ' 
power, acquainted with actual life, and with the ex- 
amples of history. Reference was only had to the pro- 
bahility of Sikh inroads, of a weak neighbour running 
upon certain destruction, and little heed was given to 
the original arrangement, which left ^e province of 
Sirhind almost free of troops and of English subjects, 
and which placed a confederacy of dependent states 
between themselves and Lahore to soften the mutual 
action of a half barbarous military dominion, and of a 
humane and civilized government. The sincerity of 
the English rulers is not to be doubted, but their 
houesty can only be admitted at the expense of their 
judgment and knowledge of mankind. 

The same defective apprehension which saw no mark Tbesuiu 
of hostility in collecting boats for bridges across a boun- ^^J,^"^ 
dary river, and which paid no regard to the effect on a theEneiish. 
rude people, with more to fear tlian to hope, of display- 
ing an army with no road before it except that to Lahore, 
also led the confident English to persevere in despis- 
ing or misunderstanding the spirit of the disciples of 
Govind to an extent which almost proved fatal to the 
continuity of their triumphs. In 1843 the Sikhs were 
held, as has been mentioned, to be unequal to cope 
with the Afghans, and even to be inferior in martial 
qualities to the population of tbeJummoo hills.* Jii 
1H45 the Lahore soldiery was called a " rabble " in sober 
oFticial despatches, and altbongh subsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry 
of the country, the army was still declared to be daily 
deteriorating as a military body.f It is, indeed, certain 

* See note f, p. 204. Muh&rqjpoor. The Lahore ■itillery, 
f Major BroadfootU) Government, howerer, he held to be very bkd, 
ISth and 25th JaauHry, 18-15. A year although he wis of opinion that in 
before. Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence poiition the guna would be well 
(Odnila Rninr. No. III. p. 176, served. In hii Adetnt^mr in lAe 
177.) considered the Kkh army ai Amjoi (p. 47. note i. ), he had p re- 
good as that of any other Indiau Yiously given a decided preferenn to 
power, and not interior, indeed, to the ALihtatta artillery, 
the Gwalior troops which fought at 
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1845, iS4«. that EiigHsh officers and Indian Sepoys equally believed 

' • — ' they were about to win battles by marchiog steadily and 

by the discharge of a few artillery shots, rather dian 
by skilful dispositions, hard fighting, and a prolonged 
contest.* 
ThaEng- The English not only undervalued their enemy, but 
IJj^^^J^ they likewise mistook the form which the loDg>expected 
cuDpdgn. aggressions of the Sikhs would assume. It was not 
thought that the ministry, or even that the army would 
have the courage to cross the river in force, and to 
court an e<]ual contest ; the known treasonable views of 
the chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which 
possessed the troops, were equally disregarded, and it 
continued to be believed that a desultory warfare would 
sooner or later ensue, which would require the British 
to interfere, but which would still enable them to do so 
at their own convenlence.t Thus boats for bridges, 

* Mi^or Smfth 'n, howerer, of tiin u otherg. up to vithln > wtA 

DpinioQ that the Sepoji la tbe Bri- or m of the parage of the Sutlq in 

tiih service had a high opinion of the December, 1S15. Tlie Irulh srema 

Sikh Iroopi, although the Engliih to b«, that Major Broadfbal aOected 

thcmaelves tallied of them ai boHtera to dUbeli ere Captain NiaoJnn'i n- 

aad cowards- (^ Major Smyth'a Reign- port of the actual Tnarch and near 

t'li; Family of Liuuin, Introduction, approach of the Lahore armj, of ita 

ixif. and lit.) Compare Dr. Mac- encampment on the Sutl^, and of 

gregor, m§l. of lit Siliht, ii. 89, 90. iti evident resolution to crow the 

-f Compaie the Governor- General rirer, giring the preference to intel- 

to the Secret Committee, SlBt De- ligence of a contrarj nature received 

cember, 1845 (Pari. Papen, 184e), direct from the Sikh capital, and 

and the Calimtla Reuiae, So. XVI. ohich tallied vrilh hU own viewi of 

p, 475. A few words may here be what the Sikbi would fioany do. 

■aid on a aubject wliich occasioned I'hat such waa the use, maj indeed 

•ome diacusion in India at the time, be gathered from the Govemor-Gc- 

via. M*jor Broadfoot'i reputed per- neral's despatch to the Secret Com- 

serering disbelief that the Sikhi miltee of the Slit Dieember, 1B45 

would cross the SutleJ, although (_Farl R^mti, 1S46, p.Sfi, 87.) 
his assistant. Captain Nicolson, sta- The writer of the article in tbe 

tiooed at Feeroipoor, had repeatedl; CaleuUa Rimtie, No. XVI., t 

■aid thejr would. The matter was vours to jusiily Mi^or Broat 

taken up bj the Indian public ■■ if views, by showing that all the oSoen 

Captain Nicobon had for leveral on the frontier held aimilar opi- 

monlhs, or for • year and more, held nioni. The point really at issue, 

tbat the British provinces would ■■- however, is nut whethn*, generally 

■uredly be invaded within a di^fintte apeaking, invasion were probable, but 

period ; whereas, with r^ard to whether in the b^nnina of Deeon- 

what the Sikh army mighleventually brr, IB4j, Major Bnwdfiiot should 

do, CapttiD Nioolson was n uncer- not hate held that tha Stitlej wovld 
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and regiments and guns, the provocatives to a war, ie46,iB46. 
were sufficiently numerous ; but food and ammunition, "— v— ' 
and carriage and hospital stores, such as were necessary 
for a campaign, were all hehind at Delhi or Agra, or 
still remained to be collected.* 

Tlie Governor-General joined the commander-in-chief Th« Eng- 
at Ambala early in December, 1845, and as soon as it "^ '■"»«'» 
seemed certain that the Sikhs were marching in force thesikha. 
towards the Sutlej, the English troops in the upper 
provinces were all put in motion. The nearest divisions 
were those of Ambala, Loodiana and Feerozpoor, which 
numbered in all about 17)000 available men, with 69 
field guns ; and as the last-mentioned force was the 
most exposed, the Ambala troops were moved straight 
to its support, and Lord Hardinge further prudently 
resolved to leave Loodiana with a mere garrison for its 
petty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large a force as 
possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should they 
cross the Sutlej as they threatened.^ 

The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled Thcnnm- 
thirty-iive or forty thousand men, with a hundred and gj^^ 
fifty pieces of artillery, exclusive of a force detached 
towards Loodiana to act as circumstances might render 
advantageous. The numbers of the Sikhs were under- 
stood at the time to greatly exceed those given, but the 

be crossed. Hie tteTieirer rorgeti to • It wu a ccnnmon «nd « just re- 
add that of the local oScen, Major mark at the lime, Ihit although the 
Broadfuot aloDc kiuw at the dmc tha lodian goTernment was fortunate in 
eiteat of provocation which the Sikhs having a practical and approved aol- 
had received I and ihat the officers dier like Lord Hardinge at i is head, 
wrote with no later news hefure them under (he circiimllajices of a war in 
than that of the ITtb November, progress, jet that had Lord Ellen- 
HeDce all save Major Broadfoot him. borough remained Governor- General, 
self bad very imperfect means of the army would have taken the Held 
rorming a judgment of what wai better equipped than it did. 
likelj to take place. With regard to f The effective force at Fheeroo- 
wbat the English ahotild have been ihuhur was lT,7aT men, according to 
prepared againit, Lieulenant-Colonel the Calmlia Saiew (No. XVI. p. 
Richmond's letter of the 3d April, 4T2.), and 15,700 according to Lord 
1844, to the address of the Com. Hardinge's Despatch of the 31st of 
mander-in-Chief may be referred to, December, 1S45. This was the avail- 
as in favor of hiving stetioni strong able force, out of 59,479 men in all, 
if they were to be kept up at «1L posted from Ambala to the SuUej. 
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I8w,iu6. strength of armies is usually exaggerated both hy the 
' victors and the vanquished ; aud there is no sadalactory 

proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs exceeded 
those of the English by more thao a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisaplined horse s veiled tbe 
army of the iovaders to more than double that of their 
opponeuts.* 
Ffennpoor The Sikh leaders threateue<I Feerozpoor, but no 
bat^ur^ attack was made upou its seven thousand defenders, 
fottij not which with a proper spirit were led out hy their com- 
mander, Sir John Littler, and showed a bold front to 
Tbeoid«cti the overwhelming force of the enemy. The object, 
^5^^'"*^ indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej Singh was not to com- 
Bmgh. promise themselves with the English by destroying an 
isolated division, but to get their own troops dispersed 
by the converging forces of their opponeuts. Their 
desire was to be upheld as the ministers of a dependent 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, and they thus depre- 
cated an attack on Feerozpoor, and assured the local 
British authorities of their secret and efficient good will. 
But these men had also to keep up an appearance of 
devotion to the Interests of their country, and they 
urged the necessity of leaving the easy prey of a can- 
tonment untouched, until the leaders of the English 
should be attacked, and the fame of the Khalsa exalted 
The tunica by the Captivity or death of a Govemor-Geueral.-f The 
oftheSikiu. Sikh army itself understood the necessity of unity of 
counsel in the affiiirs of war, and the power of the 
regimental and other committees was temporarily sus- 

■ Tbe GoTernor- General in liis of all kinds would be peuer tbe tnith 

Detpatch of the Slat of Decnnber, tban anj other. 

1845. eUimatn tUe Sikba at from f It waa sufficientir certain and 

4S.000 to 60,000 meo } but with re- notorioua at the lime that Lai Sio^ 

gani to efficient troopi, it maj be ob- wit in commuDicalicRi wiUi Captain 

eerred that the whole regular anny Njcolson the British agent at Feerin- 

ot the country did not exceed 42,000 poor, but owingto the untimely death 

inbntrj, including the regimenla at oF that officer, the details of theoner- 

Lahore, Moolun, Feihawur, and turet made, and eipectationi held out, 

Caahmeer, ai well a) thoae Torming cannot now be latiabctorily known. — 

tbe main army oflnvasion. Perliapi Compare Dr. Macgregor'a Hiilerf of 



U of 30,000 eniodwdtioop) At SiUit,Vi 
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peaded by an agreement tvith the executive heads ot i845,i 

the state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect ' *• 

their base objects with comparative ease.* Neverthe- 
less, in the ordinary military arrangements of occupying 
positions and distributing infantry and cavalry, the 
generals and inferior commanders acted for themselves, 
and all had to pay some respect to the spirit which 
animated the private soldiers in their readiness to do 
battle for the commonwealth of Govind, The effects 
of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an army, headed 
by men not only ignorant of warfare, but studiously 
treacherous towards their followers, was conspicuously 
visible in the speediuess with which numerons heavy 
guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large river. Every Sikh considered 
the cause as his own, and he would work as a laborer 
as well as carry a musket ; he would drag guns, drive 
bullocks, lead camels, and load and unload boats with 
a cheerful alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the 
inapt and sluggish obedience of mere mercenaries, 
drilled, indeed, and fed with skill and care, but un- 
warmed by one generous feeling for their country or 
their foreign employers. The youthful Klialsa was 
active and strong of heart, but the soldiers had never 
before met so great a foe, and their tactics were modi- 
fied by involuntary awe of the British army, renowned 
in the Elast for achievements in war. The river bad 
been crossed, and the treaty broken ; but the Sikhs 
were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
intrenched one portion of their forces, while they timor- 
ously kept the other as a reserve out of danger's way. 
Thus the valiant Swedes, when they threw thernsflves 
into Germany under their king, the great Gustnvus, 
revived the castrametation of Roman armies in the pre* 
sence of the experienced commanders of Austria t; and 

■ Lai Singh was ■ppoinled <ruiecr, Nnet'LiOeT of (hit date, prepared fur 

■nd Tej Singh oonnnandei-in-chlef of government. 

the armj, on or about the eth No- t A> at Werbcn, before the battlo 

Tcmber, t845,aoaoTililigtotlie IdAcn of Leipsie. Colonel Mitchell nyi 
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1815,1846. thus the young Telemachus, tremulously bold, hurled 
'- •'" * his unaccustomed spear against the priuces of Ithaca* 
and sprang for slielter behind the shield of his heroic 
father I* 
Thebatue The Ambala and Loodiana divisions of the British 
' army arrived at Moodkee, twenty miles from Feeroz- 
poor, on tlie 18th December ; and they had scarcely 
- taken up their ground before they were attacked by a 
detachment of the Sikh army, believed at the time to 
be upwards of thirty thousand strong, but which really 
seems to have consisted of less than two thousand 
infantry, supported by about twenty-two pieces of artil- 
lery, and eight or ten thousand horsemen.f Lai Singh 
headed the attack, but, in accordance with his original 
design, he Involved his followers in an engagement, 
and then left them to fight as their undirected valor 
might prompt. The Sikhs were repulsed with the loss 
of seventeen gunsl^, but the success of the English was 
not so complete ns should have been achieved by the 
victors in so many battles; and it was wisely determined 
to effect a junction with the division of Sir John Littler 
before assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, 
which was encamped iu a deep horse-shoe form around 

GuiUvus owed h'n success ilmoit u the igth December, 1845, for the a- 

much to the apnde u to theivord. — tirnate of 30,000 men, with 40 guna. 

Lift of Waaftltin, p. 210. Captain Nicolion, in his priTite coi- 

• Odgutj/, iiii. The practice of teipondenca of the period, and writ- 

the Sikhs would probably have re- ing from Feeroipoor, gives the Sikh 

■olved itself into the ajitem of fuili- force at about 3,500 on];, which i> 

fied cimpi of the Romans at night doubtless too low, although subse- 

■nd during halts, and into the Greek quent inquiiiei all tended to show 

custom of impenetrable phalanicB on that the infantry portion wea weak, 

tlie battle-field, while it atmosT an- hating been composed of small de> 

licipates the European tendencies of tnchmenu from each of the regiments 

the day about future warfare — which in position at F'heerooihuhur. The 

are, to raaaa artillery, and make it Calcutta Biviia, No. XVI., p. 489., 

overwhelming. The Sikhs would estimates the guns at 9S only, am] 

have moved with their infantry and the estimate b«ng moderate, it is pn>- 

guns together, while they iw^ the liabiy coireet. 

country with their cavalry ; and it is f The British Ion in the action 

clear that no troops in India or in was 215 killed, and G5T wounded. 

Southern Asia, save the moveable (See Lord Cough's Despatch of the 

brigades of the English, could have ISth December, 1S45.) 'Jlie force 

Ruocessfully assailed them. under Lord Gough at the lime 

f See Lord Cough's despatch of amouuted to about ll,000mcn. 
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the village of Ph«erooshuhur, about ten miles both from ieiG,is46. 
Moodkee and from Feerozpoor.* This position was ' — - — ' 
strengthened by more than a hundred pieces of artillery, 
and its slight and imperfect intrench ments had, here and 
there, been raised almost waist high since the action at 
Moodkee. It was believed at the time to contain about 
fifty thousand men, but subsequent inquiries reduced 
the infantry to twelve regiments, and the cavalry to the 
eight or ten thousand which had before been engaged. 
The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, therefore, 
greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting 
almost wholly of six and nine pounders>t But the 
belief in the fortune of the British arms was strong, 
and the Sepoys would then have marched with alacrity 
against ten times their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Littler's divi- Thebsttio 
sion about midday on the Slst December, and at a .huhiut'"**" 
distance of four miles from the enemy's position. Ck)n- "^ rttrat 
siderable delay occurred in arranging the detuls of the gi^hs 
assault, which was not commenced until within an hour siit »nd 
of sunset. The confident English had at last got the 1945. 
field they wanted ; they marched in even array, and 
their famed artillery opened its steady fire. But the 
guns of the Sikhs were served with rapidity and pre- 
cision, and the foot-soldiers stood between and behind 
the batteries, firm in their order, and active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpected. 



• The correct name of the p1>ce, 




vhich hu become identifled with aa 


•eema to have been the truth. The 


important battle, is ma givan in the 




teili— "PTieeroo" being the not un- 


in-Chief raguely estimated the whole 




Sikh army on the left bank of (he 




Sullej at 60,000 strong, and Lord 
Guugh makes T^j Singli bring 30.000 


fyin(5p1»ceoroity. Then«me "Feena- 


shill" il erroneoui, but it is one 






Urge pa.k of artillery into gclion on 




the 22d Deiember, which would leave 


pessanta and others. 


but B small remainder for tlie pre- 


t Both the Sikhmnd the European 




officers in the Lahore service agn-e 


See the Despatches of the 2£d and 


in toTing Uwt there were onljr 
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1945. iBJe. and all started with astonishment. Guns were dis- 

' ■ — ' mounted, and their ammunitiou was blown into the airj 

squadrons were checked in mid career ; hattalion after 
battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks, and it 
was not until after sunset that portions of the enemy's 
position were finally carried. Darkness, and the ob- 
stinacy of the contest, threw the English into confusion ; 
men of all rc^ments and arms were mixed together ; 
generals were doubtful of the fact or of the extent of 
their own success, and colonels knew not what had 
become of the regiments they commanded, or of the 
army of which they formed a part. Some portions of 
the enemy's line had not been broken, and the uncap- 
tured guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses of 
soldiers, oppressed with cold and thirst and fatigue, 
and who attracted the attention of the watchful enemy 
by lighting fires of brushwood to warm their stiffened 
limbs. The position of the English was one of real 
danger and great perplexity ; their mercenaries had 
proved themselves good soldiers in foreign countries as 
well as in India itself, when discipline was little known, 
or while success was continuous ; but in a few hours 
the five thousand children of a distant land found that 
their art had been learnt, and that an emergency had 
arisen which would tax their energies to the utmost. 
On that memorable night the English were hardly 
masters of the ground on which they stood ; they had 
no reserve at hand, while the enemy had fallen back 
upon a second army, and could renew the fight with 
increased numbers. The not imprudent thought oc- 
curred of retiring upon Feerozpoor ; but Lord Cough's 
dauntless spirit counselled otherwise, and his own and 
Lord Hardinge's personal intrepidity in storming bat- 
teries, at the head of troops of English gentlemen and 
bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a partial suc- 
cess and a temporary repose. On the morning of the 
@Sd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were driven 
from their camp ; but as the day advanced the second wing 
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of their army approached in battle-array, and the wearied i845,i846. 
and famished English saw before them a desperate and, ^ ' ' ' ' 
perhaps, useless struggle. This reserve was com- 
manded by Tej Singh ; he had been urged by his zealous 
and sincere soldiery to fall upon the English at day- 
break, but his object was to have the dreaded army of 
the KhalsH overcome and dispersed, and he delayed 
until Lai Singh's force was everywhere put to flight, 
and uutil his opponents had again ranged themselves 
round their colors. Even at the last moment he 
rather skirmished and made feints than led liis men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery ammunition of 
the English had failed, when a portion of their force 
was retiring upon Feerozpoor, and when no exertions 
could have saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly 
pressed forward.* 

A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy Thedio-' 
pieces of artillery, and some conquered or confiscated Bpp„hen- 
territories, graced the success j but the victors had lost ^"o* ■* f"* 
a seventh of their numbers, they were paralyzed after 

* FoilbflbattleDrP'heerooshuhur, mandcd, a retirement on Feeroipoor 

fee Lord Gough's Despatcli of the iroutd haie been judicious in a miti- 

33i, and Lord Hardinge't of the tary point of Tiew, but u the enemy 

Slit December, 1845. The GoTcmor vas led by traitan, it was best to 

General notice* in especial the eler- fearlessly keep the field. Perhaps 

lionsof the inbntry soldiers. Tlieloss neither the Incapacity nor the treason 

tuUained was S91 killed, and 1T31 of Lai Singh and Tej Singh were 

wounded. flilly perceited or credited by the 

The statements of the Qimrterly Englisli chiels, and hence the anxiety 

AnwB far June, 1846, pp. 303-306., of the one on whom tlie maintenance 

and of the CniniUa Rmtie for De- of the British dominion intact mainly 

cember, 1847, p. 498., may he re- depended. 

femd to about certain points (till but At Pheetooabuhur the larger cali- 
imperfectlj known, and nhioh it is bre and greater weight of metal of tlie 
only necessary to allude to in a ge- maia of the Sikh ariillery, and conse- 
neral way in this history. Two of quenlly the superiority of practice re- 
the points are : 1st., the proposal to liitively to that of the field guns of the 
hW back on Feeroipoor during the English, waamarkcdlyappaTcnt intbe 
night of ttie3lit December ; and 2d, condition of the two parks afler the 
the actual moTemenlof aconslderable battle. The captured cannon showed 
portion of the British army towards scarcely any marks of round shot or 
that place on the forenoon of the bl- shells, while nearly a third of the Bri- 
lowing day. tish guns were disabled in tbeir car- 
Had the Sikhs been efficiently eom- riages 01 tumbrils. 
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i845,i84G. their prodigious exertions and inteuse excitement, and 
*" ' * " the Sikhs were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their 
leisure to prepare for fresh contests. The Sepoy mer- 
cenaries had for the first dme Diet an equal antagonist 
with their own weapons — even ranks and the fire of 
artillery. They loudly complained of the inferiority of 
their cannon ; they magnified banks two and three feet 
high into formidable ramparts, and exploding tumbrils 
and stores of powder became, in their imaginations, de- 
signed and deadly mines. Nor was this feeling of 
respect and exaggeration con6ned to the Indians alone ; 
the European soldiers partook of it; and iJie British 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the church and the 
heads of the state, became impressed with the im- 
mensity of the danger which had threatened the peace, 
and perhaps the safety, of their exotic dominion.* Re- 
giments of men, and numerous single officers variously 
employed, were summoned from the most distant pro- 
vinces to aid in vindicating the military renown of the 
Hnglish race, and the political supremacy of three 
generations. All longed for retribution, and all were 
cheered amid their difficulties by the genial temper and 
lofty bearing of one chief ; and by the systematic in- 
dustry and full knowledge of military requirements 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermost for the moment ; the hope of revenge was 
disturbed by the remembrance of danger; and, unmind- 
ful of the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity 
was praised by proclamation, for the deliverance he bad 
vouchsafed to his votaries. 

Unholy is the voice 

"t 

* The aluTD of the Etigliih about tbould hare reared the eon9Ci]iienref 

theoccupation of Delhi and the pus- of a Gernun invasion uT Italy, at once 

age oF the Jamna, ratj be liliened paltiatei the appreliensioii* of the 

to the nervous dread of Augiutui, £ngli>h in Inrlia, and tliowi upon 

vhen he heard of the defeat of Varus what slight foundationiand undreamt 

and the deatiuction of his legionti of chances the mighticEt bbrici of 

■nd that one so Ulute, and BO familiar domi ' 
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The British army was gradually reinforced, and it is45.i846. 

took up a position stretching from Feerozpoor towards ' ■'"^ 

Hurreekee, nnd parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the ^^'"^ 
right bank of the Sutlej. But the want of ammunition sutiej. um 
and heavy guns reduced the English to inactivity, and ^J^^. 
delay produced negligence on their part and embol- Januau, 
dened the enemy to fresh acts of daring. The Cis- '^*' 
Sutlej feudatories kept aloof from their new masters, 
or they excited disturbances ; and the Raja of Ladwa, 
a petty prince dependent on the English, but who had 
been denounced as a traitor for a year past*, openly 
proceeded from the neighbourhood of Kumal, and joined 
the division of the Sikh army under Runjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jalundhur Dooab, to the neigh- 
borhood of Loodiana. This important town had been 
denuded of its troops to swell the first army of defence, 
and it was but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh re- 
giments arriving from the eastward, although it covered 
the several lines of approach from the Jumna towards 



Calcutta nibaequentlf circulated a deTotion and gratitude, wliile it gavs 

form of thanksgiving. Tha luixiet; more attention to religioui vierciset 

efthe Goiemor General may be fur- in iti regimental regulations. God 

ther inferred from lilt proclamatioik, ahould rather be kept eTcr present to 

encouraging deierlion from the Sikh the mindi of the arnied wmnd of 

ranks, with the asaurance of preient the alate bj daily wonbip anil in- 

revard* and liiture peniioiu, owl til* itruction, thao oetentatiouely lauded 

immtdiate ibdtim of any lamuiti in on the nre occasion of a victaty. 

mhidt till datrten might bt engaptd in * Major Broadfbot to gorernment, 

Iht BritiiK prouinaM f 13th December, 1844. This chief 

The feeling which prompted the received the title oF Raja from Lord 

troops of Cromirell or Guatavus to Auckland, partly at a compUment to 

kneel and return thanks to God on the Rui^Jeet SIngli, to whom he was re- 

(eld of victory.muat ever be admired lattd, and partly in approbation of 

and honored; for it was genuine, and bis liberality in providing the means of 

pervaded all ranks, from the leader throwing a bridge acrois the classical 

downward*, and it would equally Sursootee, at Tbanehsir. He wat a 

have moved the soldiers to reproaches reckless, dissipated man, of nwderate 

and humiliation had Ihey been beaten, capacity i but he inherited the uniet- 

But such tokens of reverence and tied disposition of his ^ther, Goordut 

■basement come coldly and without Singh, who once held Kurnal anil 

> vital meaning in the guise of a some villages to the east of the Jumna, 

"general order' or "circular me- and who caused the English lome 

morandum ;" and perhapi a civiliied trouble between 1803 and 1809. 
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1849, IM6. Feerozpoor.* Early in January the Raja of Uidwa re- 

■""■> turned to withdraw his family from his fief of Buddowol 

near Loodiana, and he took the opportunity of burning a 
portion of the cantonment at the latter place, which the 
paucity of infantry and the want of cavalry ou the spot 
enabled him to do with impunity. About the same time, 
the main army of the Sikhs, observing the supiiieness of 
their opponents, bef!;an to recross the Sutlej and to coa> 
struct a bridge-head to secure the freedom of their pass- 
age. The English were unwillingly induced to let the 
Sikhs labor at this work, for it was feared that an 
attack would bring on a general engagement, and that 
the want of ammunition would prevent a battle being 
won or a victory being completed. The Sikhs naturally 
exulted, and they proclaimed that they would again iall 
upon the hated foreigners. Nor were their boasts alto- 
gether disbelieved ; the disadvantages of Feerozpoor as 
a frontier post became more and more apparent, and the 
English began to experience difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies from the country they had annexed by the pen, 
without having secured by the sword. TTie petty fort 
of Mookutsur, where Govind repulsed his Moghul pur- 
suei's after his flight from Chumkowr, was successfully 
defended for a time against some provincial companies 
and the auxiliaries of Beekaneer, which, like the legion- 
aries themselves, were deficient in artillery ammuaitJOD. 
The cijually petty fort of Dhurmkot was held, in defiance 
of the near presence of the right wing of the English 

* It is not clear wh; Looduni ratbertbu □□ the Sutlej — wuitmljp 
vaa nol adeijuMely gairimned, or ra- wi«e one wiih reference to the acotd. 
thcr covered, b; the troops which met of a wz with the Sikbi. 
miuehEd from Meerut efier the iiattle The deaire of being in force new 
of P'hecrooshuhur. The Goiernor the eipitils of the I^I^jHb and the 
Oencral'a atlcniion was indeed chiefly main arm; of the Kkhi, liliewise in- 
given to stTenglheniog the main aimj duced Lord Harding to direct Sr 
in its unsupported position or Feerot- Charles Napier to march from Sindb, 
poor, — the real military diaadiantige without heeding Mooltan, altfaougb, 
of which he hid ample reason to de- n hii Lordthip publiely aclinow- 
plore ; while amidiit his difficulties it ledged, that victorious conimandei 
may possibly have occurred lo his had been sent for when it was thought 
lordiiliip, that (ho original policy of the campaign might become a serin 
IbO^ — of being strong on thejumna of sieges. 
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army; and other defensible places towards Sirliind 1845,1846. 
overawed the popalation, and interfered with the peace- *^ — ' 
ful march of convoys and detachments.* 

On the 17th January, 1846, Major-General Sir The«kir- 
Harry Smith was sent with a brigade to capture niSi'^fLi 
Dhurmkot, which was surrendered without bloodshed, Jan. 91. 
and the transit of grain to the army was thus rendered '^^- 
more secure. The original object of Sir Harry Smith's 
diversion was to cover the march of the large convoy 
of guns, ammunition, and treasure in progress to 
Feerozpoor, as well as to clear the country of partizau 
troops wlilch restricted the freedom of traffic i but 
when it became known that Runjor Singh had crossed 
the Sutlej in force and threatened Loodiana, the general 
was ordered to proceed to the relief of that place. Od 
the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town 
of Jagraon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, 
and the authorities of the son of Futteh Singh Alhoow- 
aleed, of the treaty of 1805, to whom the place be- 
longed, readily allowed him to occupy its well-built fort. 
It was known on that day that Runjor Singh was in 
position immediately to the westward of Loodiana, and 
that he had thrown a small garrison into Buddowal, 
which lay about eighteen miles distant on the direct 
road from Jugr&on. The British detachment, which 
had been swelled by reinforcements to four regiments of 
infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and eighteen guns, 
marched soon after midnight ; and early on the morn- 
ing of the Slst January, it was learnt that the whole 
Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, had moved 

* The hill >UtioD of Simlah, where been difficult to have destroyed them, 

man; Engliih fiimiUn reiide, and But the lo»l Briliih ■uthorities were 

which is near the Sutlej. and the actiTe In collecting Ibe quolsi of the 

equally acceisibte poits o( Kunowlee bill R^pootSiand judicioux in making 

and Subatboo, were at Ihiatime like- uk of their means ; and no actual 

wise threatened h; the I.ahote Teuda- ineuruon took place, although a lur- 

tor; of Mundee. and some Sikh par- bulent sharer ia the sequcitered 

titans > and B> the r^ments utualiy Anundpooi-Alakhowal had to ba 

stationed a( these places liad been called to account, 
whollj withdnwD, it would not have 
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»,'i846, to Bu<ldow4l during the preceding- day. That place 
■ waa then distant eig^ht miles from the head of the 
column, and Sir Harry Smith considered that if he 
made a detour to the right, so as to leave the Sikhs 
about three miles on his other flank, he would be able 
to effect his junction with the Loodiana brigade without 
molestation. A short halt took place to enable the bag- 
gage to get somewhat a-head, and it was arranged that 
the long strings of animals should move parallel to the 
troops and on the right flank, so as to be covered by the 
column. As Buddowal was approached, the Sikhs were 
seen to be in motion likewise, and apparently to be bent 
on intercepting the English ; but as it was not wished 
to give them battle, Sir Harry Smith continued bis 
march, inclining however still more to his right, and 
making occasional halts with the cavalry to enable the 
infautry to close up, it having fallen behind owiug to 
the heavy nature of the ground. But the Sikhs were 
resolved on fighting, and they commenced a fire of 
artillery on the British horse, which obtained a parbal 
cover under sand banks, while the guns of the detach- 
ment opened upon the Sikhs and served to keep their 
line in check. By the time that the British infantry 
and small rear-guard of cavalry had closed up, the fire 
of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and it was thought that 
a steady charge by the infantry would throw them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass ou, and 
give time to the Loodiana troops to come to the aid of 
their comrades. A close contest was indeed the prompt- 
ing of every one's heart at the moment ', but as the regi- 
ments of foot were being formed into line, it was found 
that the active Sikhs had dragged guns, unperceived, be- 
hind sand hillocks to the rear of the column, — or, as mat- 
ters then stood, that they had turned their enemy's left 
flank. These guns threw their enfilading shot with great 
rapidity and precision, and whole sections of meu were 
seen to fail at a time without an audible groan amid the 
hissing of the iron storm, The ground was heavr. 
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the men were wearied with a march of nine hours anil 's**, iwe. 
cifrhteen mites, and it became evident that a charge ' 
might prove fatal to the exhausted victors. The in- 
fantry once more resumed its march, and its retirement 
or retreat upon Loodiana was covered with skill and 
steadiness by the cavalry. The Sikhs did not pursue, 
for they were without a leader, or without one who 
wished to see the English beaten. Runjor Singh let 
his soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied 
them into the hght is more than doubtrul, and it is cer- 
tain that he did not essay the easy task of improving 
the success of his own men into the complete reverse of 
his enemy. The mass of the British baggage was at 
hand, and the temptation to plunder could not be re- 
sisted by men who were without orders to conquer. 
Every beast of burden which had not got within sight 
of Loodiana, or which had not, timorously but pru- 
dently, been taken back to Jugraou, when the firing was 
heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, and they were 
enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if 
they had captured British cannon.* 

Loodiana was relieved, but an unsuccessful skirmish TbeSikb* 
added to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate princes ^™^3^ 
of India, that the dreaded army of their foreign mas- singb in- 
ters had at last been foiled by the skill and valor of the ^^|^ 
disciples of Govind, the kindred children of their own Lahore, 
soil. The British Sepoys glanced furtively at one an- 
other, or looked towards the east, their home ; and the 
broirs of Englishmen themselves grew darker as they 
thought of struggles rather than triumphs. TheGovernor 
General and Commaader-in-chief trembled for the safety 
of that siege tr^n and convoy of ammunition, so ue- 

* Compare the Governor General aefenty-KTen missing ; of which last, 

to the Seercl Committee, I9th Janu- seieral were taken prisoners, while 

■ry and 3d Februarjr, and Lord others r^oined their corps ia a day or 

Cough's detpatcli of the lit February, two. Of the prisoners, Mr. Barron 

1B45. After the skirmish of tbeSIit an aasistant-surgeon, and some Eu. 

January, (here were found to be sixty- ropesn aoldien, were taken to La. 

nine killed, aiity.cight wounded, and hore. 
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1845,1846. cessary to the efficiency of an army which they had 
' • ' launched in haste against aggreasors and received back 
shattered by the shock of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name 
after the labors of a life, nor was he met by many 
encouraging hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs 
on their side were correspondingly elated; the presence 
of European prisoners added to their triumph ; Lai 
Singh and Tej Singh shrank within themselves with 
fear, and Golab Singh, who had been spontaueously 
hailed as minister and leader, began to think that 
the Khalsa was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, and he arrived at Lahore on the @7th 
of January, to give unity and vigour to the counsels oi 
the Sikhs.* The army under Tej Singh had recrossed 
the Sutlej in force ; it had enlarged the bridge-head 
before alluded to, and so entrenched a strong position 
in the face of the British divisions. The Sikhs seemed 
again to be about to carry the war into the country of 
their enemy ; but Golab Singh came too late, — their 
fame had reached its height, and defeat aud subjection 
speedily overtook them. 
The battle DuHug the night of the 22nd January, Runjor 
aath^it'' Singh marched from Buddowal to a place on (he Sutlej 
1846. about fifteen miles below Loodiaiia, where he imme- 

diately collected a number of boats as if to secure the 
passage of the river. The object of this movement is 
not known ; but it may have been caused by a want 
of confidence on the part of the Sikhs themselves, as 
there were few regular regiments among them, until 
joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of iiot 
less than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith 
immediately occupied the deserted position of the 
enemy, and he was himself reinforced simultaneously 
with the Sikhs by a brigade from iho main army of the 

* Com)nre the GovcTTiOT Gencnl to the Sitrct Committee, 3d Fvb> 
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English. Oq the SSth January the ^euera) marched is45,i846. 

with his eleven thousand men, to give the enemy battle, "— i ' 

or to reconnoitre his position and asswl it in some 
degree of form, should circumstances render such a 
course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly teu 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding 
with a part or the whole of their force to relieve the , 

fort of Gooiigrana or to occupy the neighboring town 
of Jugraoii, both of which posts were close to the line 
of the British communications with the Junsna. On 
reaching the edge of the table land, bounding the sunken 
belt of many miles in breadth within which the narrower 
channel of the Sutlej proper vnuds irregularly, a portion 
of the Sikhs were observed to be in motion in a direc- 
tion which would take them clear of the left of the 
British approach ; but as soon as they saw that they 
were liable to be attacked iu flank, they faced towards 
their enemy, and occupied with their right the village 
of Boondree, and with their left the little hamlet of 
Aleewal, while with that activity necessary to their 
system, and characteristic of the spirit of the common 
soldiers, they immediately began to throw up banks of 
earth before their gnus, where not otherwise protected, 
such as would afford some cover to themselves and offer 
some impediment to their assailants. An immediate 
collision was inevitable, and the British commander 
promptly gave the order for battle. The regiments of 
cavalry which headed the advance opened their glittering 
ranks to the right and left, and made apparent the 
serried battalions of infantry and the frowning batteries of 
cannou. The scene was magnificent and yet overawing : 
the eye included the whole field, and glanced approvingly 
from the steady order of one foe to the even array of 
the other } all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart J but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of 
his fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier. 
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1815,1846. Wlien thu3 deployed, the lines of battle were not truly 
' '~~' parallel. The Sikh line inclined towards and extended 
beyond the British right, while the other flanks w^re, 
for a time, comparatively distant. The Eng^lish had 
scarcely halted during their march of eight miles, even 
to form tbeir line ; but the Sikhs nevertheless com- 
menced the action. It was perceived by Sir Harry 
Smith that the capture of the village of Aleewa) was 
of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
was led against it. A deadly struggle seemed impend- 
ing } for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play of 
their guns incessant; but the holders of the post were 
battalions of hill men, raised because their demeanor 
was sober and their hearts indifferent to the Kbalsa, 
and after firing a straggling volley, they fled in con- 
fusion, headed by Runjor Singb, their immediate leader, 
and leaving the brave Sikh artillerymen to be slaughtered 
by the conquerors. The British cavalry of the ri^ht 
made at the same time a sweeping and successful 
charge, and one half of the opposing army was fairly 
broken and dispersed ; but the Sikhs on their own 
right seemed to be outflanking their opponents in spite 
of the exertions of the English infantry and artillery ; 
for there the more regular battalions were in line, and 
the true Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and 
powerful effort was necessary, and a regiment of Eu- 
ropeau lancers, supported by one of Indian cavalry, 
was launched against the even ranks of the Lahore in- 
fantry. The Sikhs knelt to receive the orderly but 
impetuous charge of the English warriors, moved alike 
by noble recollections of their country, by military 
emulation, and by personal feelings of revenge; but at 
the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of Govind's champions failed them. They rose, 
yet they reserved their fire, and delivered it together 
at the distance of a spear's throw ; nor was it until the 
mass had been three times ridden through that the 
Sikhs dispersed. The charge was wisely planned and 
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bravely made ; but the grouiid was more thickly strewn i845,iS46. 

with the bodies of victorious horsemen than of beaten ' ■— ' 

iofaotiy. An attempt was made to rally behind Boon, 
dree ; but all resistance was unavailing, the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces of cannon 
were taken, and the general forgot his sorrows,- and the 
soldiers their Bufferings and indignities, in the fulness 
of their common triumph.* 

The victory was equally important and opportune, The stkb 
and the time-serving Golab Singh, whose skill and ^J^, j„ 

treat, u>d 

• Coinpue Sir Hury Smith's ie- mUurUt depsitirent could only lue the Eogllsh 

■patch ij the 30th J»nu»ry, »nd Lord money «nd effuct purchases by con- fledroui of 

Gough'i 'dopatch of the IM Feb- tract, or in the open market ; but ending the 

Tuary, 1846. (Ibrlianuntaiy Paptri, Mgjor Bioadfoot could lumtnarily T. 

1846). — The loss auslained was 151 require "protected cliicft," on pain 

killed, 4 1 3 wounded, and 25 mining, of confiscation, to meet all hii de- 

The Cakytta RmtK, No. XVI. manda; and the writer of the article 

p. 499., atatea that Sir Hany Smith might have learnt, or must hare been 

required aoine preaiing before be aware, that the requiiitioni in que*- 

would engage the Sikha, after hig re- tion led to one chief being disgraced 

lerae at BuddowSI. That actiie by the imposition of a fine, and had 

leader, bowerer. waa in no need of some share in the lubsequent depoial 

■ueh promplingi, and had adequate of another. Had the British DUgis- 

reinlbrceinents reached him aooner traCes of Delhi, Siharunpoor, Ba- 

thao they did, the battle of Aleew&l reilly, and other places, been nmi' 

would have been sooner fought. It larly empowered to aeiie by force 

ma; likewise be here mentioned, that the grain and carriage within their 

neither does the reTiewer throughout limits, there would have been no oo- 

hi) article do fair justice to Lord cation to disparage tlie commissariat 

Coogh, nor, in a particular instance, department Further, it is known to 

to the commissariat department of many, and it is in itself plain, that 

the army. Thus, with regard t* the had the military authorities been le- 

Commander.in-cbiei; it is more than quired, or allowed, to prepare tbem- 

hinted (see p. 497. ), Hut Lord Har- selves as they wished, they sa simpi* 

dingewasin nowaytoblame, — thatis, soldiers, who had no financial diffl- 

that Lord Gough uu to blame, — for cullies to consider, would have been 

tbe delay which occurred in attacking amply prepared with all that an army 

the Sikhs at Pheerooahubur. It may oF invasion or defeoce could have re. 

be difficult to ascertain the causes, or quired, long tiefore the Sikhs crossed 

to apportion the blame, but the Go- the £kit1^. Lord Hardinge waa 

vernor General can proudly stand on chiefiy responsible for the timely and 

his acknowledged merits and services, adequate equipment of the army, in 

and wants no support at the eipenK anticipation of a proliable war; and 

of an ancient comrade in arms, with the Govemoc General in tbe 

Again, with rejcard to the commis- Geld, possessed of superior and ano- 

sariat, it is staled, at p.4St)., that malous powers, the Cotnmander-in- 

supplies, which tbe head of the de- Chief could only be held responsible 

paitment in the field asked sit weeks — and that but toa limited client — 

to furnish, were procured by Major for tbe strategy of a campaign or the 

Broadfoot in sii daj'i: Tlie com- conduct of a battle. 
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1845,1846. capacity mlglit have protracted the war, first reproached 
• the vanquished Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities 
with their colossal neighbour, and theu entered into 
negotiations with the English leaders.* The Grovemor 
General was not displeased that the Lahore authorities 
should be ready to yield ; for be truly felt that to 
subjugate the Punjab in one season, to defeat an army 
as numerous as his own, to take two capitals, and to 
lay siege to Mooltan, and Jummoo and Peshawur, — alt 
within a few months, — was a task of difficult aclueve- 
ment and full of imminent risks. The dominion of the 
English in India hinges mainly upon the number and 
efficiency of the troops of their own race which they 
can bring into the field i and a campaign in the hot 
weather would have thinned the ranks of the European 
regiments under the most favorable circumstances, and 
the ordinary recurrence of an epidemic disease would 
have proved as fatal to the officers of every corps pre- 
sent as to the common soldiers. But besides this im- 
portant consideration, it was felt that the minds of men 
throughout India were agitated, and that protracted 
hostilities would not only jeopardize the communications 
with the Jumna, but might disturb the whole of the 
north-western provinces, swarming with a military 
population which is ready to follow any standard af- 
fording pay or allowing plunder, and which already 
sighs for the end of a dull reign of peace. Bright 
visions of standing triumphant on the Indus and of 
numbering the remotest conquests of Alexander among 
the provinces of Britain, doubtless warmed the imagina- 
tion of the Grovemor General ; but the first object was 
to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej by force of arms, 
or to have them withdrawn to their own side of the 
river by the unconditional submission of the chiefs and 
the delegates of the arniyj for, until that were done, 
no progress could be said to have been made in the 
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war, aud every petty cliief in Hindostaa would have iBuasM. 
siluntly prepared for asserting his independence, or for ' » ' 
enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But 
the total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a 
body of brave uien, as that which lay within sight of 
the available force of the British government, could 
not be accomplished by one defeat, if the chiefs of the 
country were to be rendered desperate, and if all were 
to place their valor and unanimity under the direction 
of one able man. The English, therefore, intimated 
to Golab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a Sikh 
sovereignty In Lahore after the army should have been 
disbanded ; but the raja declared his inability to deal 
with the troops, which still overawed him and other 
well-wishers to the family of Ruujeet Singh. This 
helplessness was partly exaggerated for selfish ohjects ; 
but time pressed ; the speedy dictation of n treaty under 
the walls of Lahore was essential to the British reputa- 
tion i and the views of either party were in some sort 
met by an understanding that the Sikh army should be Au under- 
attacked by the English, and that when beaten it should '^^^ 
be openly abandoned by its own government ; and fur> tbtt tb* 
ther, that the passage of the Sutlej should be unop- f^J^T' 
posed and the road to the capital laid open to the victors, attacked br 
Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shame- je^^^f 
less treason was the battle of Subr&on fought.* Uwotber. 

The Sikhs had gradu^ly brought the greater part Thsde. 
of their force into the intreuchment on the left bank of 'J^'''^?*" 
the Sutlej, which had been enlarged as impulse prompted ou auu. 
or as opportunity seemed to offer. They placed sixty- 
seven pieces of artillery in battery, and their strength 
was estimated at thirty-five tliousand fighting men ; 
but it is probable that twenty thousand would exceed 
the truth ; and of that reduced uumber, it is certain 

* CoEDpsn the GoTcniOT Gcnenl'a up «ilb th« n*goli>tioDt cm ntnut 

letter to liw Secret Comnuttce, of ib* aught indicatii* of theunderatandins 

19th FebnuTT, 1846; ttoa which, «itb GoUb Singh wbirh ia allnd^ 

bowtrer, thoaa onlj who ««r* tniied to In tbi Uit. 
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l84^lS4e. that all were not regular troops. The intrenchment 
*~"v '—■' likewise showed a fatal want of unity of command and 
of design ; and at Subraon, as in the other battles of 
the campaign, the soldiers did everytliing and the 
leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and hands to execute 
were numerous ; but there was no mind to guide and 
animate the whole: — each inferior cooimander defended 
his front according to his skill and his means, and the 
centre and left, where the disciplined battalions were 
mainly stationed, had batteries and salient points as 
high as the stature of a man, and ditches which an 
armed soldier could not leap without exertion ; but a 
considerable part of the line exhibited at intervals the 
petty obstacles of a succession of such banks and 
trenches as would shelter a crouching marksman or 
help him to sleep in security when no longer a watcher. 
This was especially the case on the right flank, where 
the looseness of the river sand rendered it impossible 
to throw up parapets without art and labour, and where 
irregular troops, the least able to remedy such disad- 
vantages, had been allowed or compelled to take up 
their position. The flank in question was mainjy 
guarded by a line of two hundred "zumbooruks" or fal- 
conets ; but it derived some support from a salient bat- 
tery, and from the heavy guns retained on the opposite 
bank of the river.* Tej Singh commanded in this 
intrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with his horse in loose 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of Bri- 
tish cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat 
cast down by the defeat at Aleewal, and by the sight of 
the unhonored remains of their comrades floating down 
the Sutlej ; but the self-confldence of a multitude soon 

* Hie ordinary belief that the in- ind Mouton the Frencbmin, who 

Irenehmenu of Subraon ncre jointly were at Subraon, donbUen exerted 

pluined and eieculed b; a Frentji themselies *heie Uiej could, but 

and ■ Spaniih colonel, ia as deToid of their authority or their influeuee did 

ftnindation u that the Sikh army via not extend beyond k n 



lered eSectife *olely by the la- brigade, and the lines ri»wed no 
bon and AiM of French and Italian trace vhaterer of arientilk (kill or of 
Cenerak Huitxin thebrSTcSpaniard, unity of derign. 
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returns : they had been cheered by the capture of a post i846,i846. 
of observation estabhshed by the Eiighsh and left un- '' 

occnpied at night, and they resumed their vaunting 
practice of performing their military exercises almost 
within hail of the British pickets. Yet the judgment 
of the old and experienced could not be deceived ; the 
dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
their minds ; they saw no escape from domestic anarchy 
or from foreign subjection, and the grey-lieaded chief 
Sham Singh of Ataree, made known his resolution 
to die in tlie first conflict with the enemies of his 
race, aud so to offer himself up as a sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation to the spirit of Govind and to the genius of 
his mystic commonwealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery ThcKiK. 
was likewise great, and none there despaired of the *1'^J^° 
fortune of England. The spirits of the men had been 
raised by the victury of Aleewal, and early in February 
a formidable siege train and ample stores of ammuni- 
tion arrived from Delhi. The Sepoys looked with de> 
light upon the long arrayof stately elephanta drijgging the 
huge and heavy ordnance of their predilections, and the 
heart of the EngHshman himself swelled with pride as 
he beheld these dread symbols of the wide dominion of his 
race. It was determined that the Sikh position should 
be attacked on the lOth February, and various plans 
were laid down for making victory sure, and for the 
speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillery naturally desired that their guns, 
the representatives of a high art, should be used agree- 
ably to the established rules of the engineer, or that 
ramparts sliould be breached in front and swept in flank 
before they were stormed by defenceless battalions ; but 
such deliberate tediousness of process did not satisfy 
the judgment or the impatience of the comDianders, and 
it was arranged that the whole of the heavy ordnance 
should be planted in masses opposite particular points 
of the enemy's intrenchment, and that when the Sikhs 
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1S4A,1M& bad been shaken by a contiiiuoua atorm of shot and 
*~"' » ■' shell, the right or weakest part of the position should 
be assaulted in line by the strongest of tlie three in- 
vesting divisions, which together mustered nearly fif- 
teen thousand men. A large body of British cavalry 
was likewise placed to watch the movements of XaI 
Singh, and the two divisions which lay near Feerozpoor 
were held ready to push across the Sutlej as soon as 
victory should declare itself. The precise mode of 
attack was not divulged, or indeed finally settled, until 
noon of the preceding day, for it was desired to sur- 
prize the commanding post of observation, which indif. 
ference or negligence had allowed to fall into the handa 
of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the 9th February were 
thus occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto 
silent camp poured all its numbers abroad ; soldiers 
stood in groups, talking of the task to be achieved by 
their valour ; officers rode hastily along to receive or 
deliver orders; and on that night what Englishtnaa 
passed battalion after battalion to seek a short repose, 
or a moment's solitary communion, and listened as he 
went to the hammering of shells and the piling of 
iron shot, or beheld the sentinel pacing silently along 
by the gleam of renewed fires, u'ithout recalling to 
mind his heroic king and the eve of Agincourt, ren- 
dered doubly immortal by the genius of Shakspeare ? • 
Tiiahnttit The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the 

of SubraiH), 



lOtb Fib. 



" Nov CDteituD conjecture of a time, 
When creejiing muriDur ind the poring dark 
Fill the vide TBsiel or the uniTCTw; 
From cnmp to camp, thru' the foul womb of nigh^ 
TliB hum of either uiny stilly louDds, 
That tlie Gi'd nentinels almost reeeira 
The Mcret vbiipert of each otheT'i watch ; 
Fire answers flre ; and through their paly flimai 
Each haiile seei tbe other's umber'd face : 
Steed threatens aleed, in high and boastful neigbi 
Piercing (he night's dull ear ; and from the UDtl 
The armoren, accompl idling the knigbta, 
With buiy hammera closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation." 

Jltarf F. act ir. d 
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darkness of night and the additional gloom of a thick is4a,iU6. 

haze. The coveted post was found unoccupied ; ^e '— ■ ' 

Sikhs seemed everywhere taken by surprize, and they 
beat clamorosly to arms when they saw themselves 
about to be assailed. The English batteries opened at 
sunrise, and for upwards of three hours an incessant 
play of artillery was kept up upon the general mass of 
the enemy. The round shot exploded tumbrils, or 
dashed heaps of sand into the air ; the hollow shells 
cast their fatal contents fully before them, and the devi- 
ous rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid 
a flood of men ; but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood 
unappalled, and " flash for flash returned, and fire for 
fire." The field was resplendent with embattled war- 
riors, one moment umbered in volumes of sulpfiurous 
smoke, and another brightly apparent amid the splendor 
of beaming brass and the cold and piercing rays of 
polished steel. The roar and loud reverberation of the 
ponderous ordnance addt-d to the impressive interest of 
the scene, and fell gratefully upon the ear of the intent 
and enduring soldier. But as the sun rose higher, it 
was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade would 
still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the valiant hearts of the close- fighting 
infantry. The guns ceased for a time, and each war- 
rior addressed himself in silence to the coming conflict 
— a glimmering eye and a firmer grasp of his weapon 
alone telling of the mighty spirit which wrought within 
him. The left division of the British army advanced 
in even order and with a light step to the attack, but 
the original error of forming the regiments in line 
instead of in column rendered the contest more unequal 
than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy's lines told upon the expanse of men, 
and the greater part of the division was driven buck by 
the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading 
artillery. On the extreme left, the regiments effectea 
Bu entrance amid the advanced banks and trenches of 
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JS46,iS46. petty outworks where possession could be of little avait ; 

*■" ' "' but their comrades on the right were animated by the 
partial success ; they chafed under the disgrace of repuisp, 
and forming themselves instinctively into wedges and 
masses, and headed by an old and fearless leader, they 
rushed forward in wrath.* With a shout they leaped 
the ditch, and upswarniing, they mounted the rampart, 
and stood victorious amid captured cannon. But the 
efibrt was great; the Sikhs fought with steadiness aod 
resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the tine of trench alone was 
gained. Nor was this achievement the work of a mo- 
ment. The repulse of the first assailants required that 
the central division should be brought forward, and these 
supporting regiments also moved in line against ram- 
parts higher and more continuous than the barriers which 
had foiled the first efforts of their comrades. Tliey too 
recoiled in confusion before the fire of the exulting 
Sikhs ; but at the distance of a furlong they showed 
both their innate valour and habitual discipline by rally- 
ing and returning to the charge. Their second assault 
was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division j and thus 
the regiments of the centre likewise became, after a 
fierce struggle, on their own right possessed of as many 
of the enemy's batteries as lay to tneir immediate front. 
The unlooked-for repulse of the second division, and 
the arduous contest in which the first was engaged^ 
might have led a casual witness of the strife to ponder 
on the multitude of varying circumstances which deter- 
mine success in war; but the leaders were collected 
and prompt, and the battalions on the right, the victors 
of Aleewal, were impelled against the opposite flank of 
the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points attacked, 
destruction awaited brave men. They fell in heaps, 
and the first line was thrown back upon the second. 
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which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. 1646, 1344. 
The two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward * » ■" ' 
in masses, just as the second division had retrieved its 
fame, and as a body of cavalry bad heen poured into 
the camp from the left to form that line of advance 
which surpassed the strength of the exhausted infantry. 
Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh 
in trench ments, but single batteries still held out ; the 
interior was filled with courageous men, who took ad- 
vantage of every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every 
spot of ground. The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead 
of leading fresh men to sustain the failing strength of 
the troops on his right, fled on the first assault, and, 
either accidentally or by design, sank a boat in the mid- 
dle of the bridge of communication. But the ancient 
Sh&m Singh remembered his vow; he clothed himself 
in simple white attire, as one devoted to death, and 
calling on all around him to fight for the Gooroo, who 
had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, be repeat- 
edly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr 
on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be 
seen standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls,, 
waving defiance with their swords, or telling the gun- 
ners where the fair.haired English pressed thickest 
together. Along the stronger half of the battlements, 
and fur the period of half an hour, the conflict raged 
sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were sprinkled 
with blood from end to end ; the trenches were filled 
with the dead and the dying. Amid the deafening roar 
of cannon, and the multitudinous fire of musketry, the' 
shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, and the 
flashing of innumerable swords was yet visible ; or from 
time to time exploding magazines of powder, threw 
bursting shells and beams of wood and banks of earth 
high above the agitated sea of smoke and flame which 
enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
arrested the attention amid all the din and tumult of 
the tremendous conflict. But gradually each defensible 
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IMS, 1849, position was captured, and the enemy was pressed to- 
*■" ' ' wards the scarcely fordable river ; yet, although assailed 
on either side by squadrons of horse and battalions of 
foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no disciple of 
Govind asked for quarter. They everywhere showed 
a front to the victors, and stalked slowly and sullenly 
away, while many rushed singly forth to meet assured 
death by contending with a multitude. The victors 
looked with stolid wonderment upon the indomit^le 
courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike when 
the helpless and the dying frowned unavfuling hatred. 
But the warlike rage, or the calculating policy of the 
leaders, had yet to be satisfied, and standing with the 
slain heaped on all sides around them, they urged troops 
of artillery almost into the waters of the Sutle) to more 
thoroughly destroy the army which had so long scorned 
their power. No deity of heroic fable received the living 
within the oozy gulphs of the oppressed stream, and its 
current was choked with added numbers of the dead and 
crimsoned with the blood of a fugitive multitude. 

■■ Such ta the liut of nenr-dylDg bme." 

But vengeance was complete ; the troops, defiled with 
dust and smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed for a 
moment, until the glory of their success rushing upon 
their minds, they gave expression to their feelings, and 
bailed their victorious commanders with reiterated shouts 
of triumph and congratulation.* 

• Compuw Lord Oough's de- rata io the trendm. The number* 

qutch of the ISth Febniirj, 1S46, of Ihe utuil uwilaTit* mij be eMi- 

■nd Maeyregor't Hiitorf of tht Sik^, niited il lS,OX eStciire Hildien. 
ii. I 54, &0. The canialllen on the Subrjion, or eoTTfCtij Subnihtn. 

aide of the Briliab were ftEO killed, the name bj which the battle il 

and 2,08.1 wuundecl. The Ion of the knoWD, ia Ukm from that of a imall 

Sikbi. perhapi, exceeded 5,000, and Tillage, or rather two an all tillage^ 

potaiblj amounted lo 8,000, the lower in the neighbourhood. The Tillage* 

eitimate of the English deapatchea. in queition i^re inhabited b; the 

The Comraandei-in-chief etti- aubaiiinon of^ tribe called Subrah. 

mated the force of the Kkhi at SO.OX) or, inthepluni, Subrahaa; andbeni-a 

meu, and it wai frequently uid the)' the name became applied to their 

bad thirt;r-i'* regiment! in poution ; place at reaidenee, and ba* at lut 

but it iitieTerthetesadoobtrul whether beeome identified with a great and 

then were to many •• iO,OCX> armtd important Ttetory. 
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Oa the night of the victory some regiments were iMa,is4s. 
pushed across the Sudlej opposite Feerozpoor — no ' — *—^ 
enemy was visible — and oh the 1 2th February the ^X^"^ 
fort of Kussoor was occupied without opposition. On suUij, the 
the following day the army encamped under the walls ^j™, " 
of that andent town, and it was ascertained that the Huiunii, 
Sikhs still held together to the number of twenty thou- J^JlJtion 
sand men in the direction of Amritsir. But the power of Lalion. 
of the armed representatives of the Khalsa was gone ; 
the holders of treasure and food, and all the munitions 
of war, had first passively helped to defeat them, and 
then openly joined the enemy ; and the soldiery readily 
assented to the requisition of the court that Golab Slugh, 
their chosen minister, should have full powers to treat 
with the English on the already admitted basis of re- 
cognising a Sikh government in Lahore. On the 15th 
of the month the Raja and several other chiefs were 
received by the Grovernor General at Kussoor, and they 
were told that Dhuleep Singh would continue to be 
regarded as a friendly sovereign, hut that the country 
between the Beeas and Sutlej would be ret^ned by the 
conquerors, and that a million and a half sterling must 
be paid as some indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
in order, it was said, that all might hear of the 
punishment which had overtaken aggressors, and be- 
come fully aware that inevitable loss followed vain 
hostilities with the unoSending English. After a long 
discussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the 
young Muharaja came and tendered his submission in 
person, and on the SOth February the British army 
arrived at the Sikh capital. Two days afterwards a 
portion of the citadel was garrisoned by English regi- 
ments, to mark more fully to the Indian world that 
a vaunting enemy had been effectually humbled ; for 
throughout the breadth of the land the chiefs talked, in 
the bitterness of their hearts, of the approaching down- 
fall of the stern unharmonizing foreigners.* 

1 4 th Mardv 
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1846,1646. The Gorernor General de«red not only to chastise 
' the Sikhs for their past fl^^ressiooa, but to overawe 

Nrgotia. them for the future, and he had thus chosen the Beeas, 
tioot ^ offering more commandiDg positions with reference 

to Lahore than the old boundary of the Sutlej. With 
the same object in view, he had originally thought Raja 
^*^ Grolab Singh might advantageously be made independent 

in thehillsof Jummoo,* Such a recognition by theBritisb 
government had, indeed, always been one of the wishes of 
that ambitious family ; but it was uot, perhaps, remem- 
bered that Golab Singh was still more desirous of be> 
coming the acknowledged minister of the dependent 
Punjabt> nor was it perhaps thought that the overtores 
of the Raja — after the battle of Aleewa] had foreboded 
the total rout of the Sikh army — were all made iu the 
hope of assuring to himself a virtual viceroyalty over 
the whole dominion of Lahore. Golab Singh had been 
appointed Vuzeer by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treati:^! with as 
minister by the English when the Governor General 
thought time was short, and his own resources dis- 
Liisingb. tantt; but when Lai Singh saw that after four pitched 



• Compare the GoTemor General 
lo tlie Secret Committee, of 3d uid 

19th FebnMry, 1816. tliat ■ &ir Mid vigorous gorernment 

f This bad been tbe aim of the iroulcl have been Tormed, and ■]«> 

(■milj for man; jenis; or (t lea>l, that the OKupation of Lahore, and 

from the time Utat Dhun Singh ei- perhaps the second treat; of 1646, 

crted bimsetr to remove Colonel need ncTer have taken place. 
Wade, ]n tbe hope that a Drilish re- ( Compare ths Gorernor General'* 

presentative mi|;ht be appointed who letter to the Secret Cammittee, of Iha 

would be veil disposed toirards him- 3d and 19IIi February, IB46. In 

BcIF, whieb he thought Colonel Vlade both of these despatches Lord Hu- 

WRS not. Mr. Clerk was aware of dinge indicatea that he intended to do 

both aehemes of the Lahore minister, aumelliing for Golab Singh, but ha 

although the greater prominence wu does not stale that he dcsigited tn 

naturail; giren to the projwt nf ren. make him independent of Lahore, nor 

dering the Jummoo chiefs indepen- does he u; that he totd the Sikh 

dent, owing to the avertionwithwhieh Chiefs the arrangements then on foot 

Ihej were regarded after Nao Nihal might include the separaUon oTJum- 

Singh's death. moo ; and the truth would seem to 

Had the English ntd that thejr be. that in the Ant ioj o( •netau tba 

desired to tee Golab Singh remain scheme of eolKiliating the powerful 

RiiniMcr, and had they been careleti Itflja rnnainad in a mannvr IbrgattnL 
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battles the English viceroy was content or compelled to is49,i84b. 
leave Lahore a dependent ally, he rt-joiced that hia un- ""--* — * 
diminished influence with the mother of the Mubaraja 
wonid soon enable him to supplant the obnoxious chief 
of Jummoo. The base sycophant thus congratolated 
himself on the approaching success of all his treasons, 
which had sitnpty for their object his own personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh independence. 
Golab Singh felt his Inability to support himself witbont 
the countenance of the English ; but they bad offered 
bim no assurance of support as minister, and be sud- 
denly perplexed the Governor General by asking bim 
what he was to get for all he had done to bring abont 
a speedy peace, and to render the army an easy prey. 
It was remembered that at Kuasoor he had said the 
way to carry on a war with the English was to leave 
the sturdy infantry intrenched and watched, and to 
sweep the open country with cavalry to the gates of 
Delhi } and while negotiations were still pending, and 
the season advancing, it was desired to conciliate one 
who might render himself formidable in a day, by join> 
ing the remains of the Sikh forces and by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety The pw. 
of Lai Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, S?f^^ 
enabled the Governor Greneral to appease Golab Singh indepm- 
in a manner sufficiently agreeable to the Raja himself, ^^^ 
and which still further reduced the importance of the singh, 
successor of Runjeet Singh, The Kaja of Jummoo did 
not care to be simply the master of his native moun- 
tains i but as two thirds of the pAiuniary indemnity 
required from Lahore could not be made good, territory 
was taken instead of money, and Cashmeer and the 
hill states from the Beeas to the Indus were cut off 
from the Punjab Proper, and transferred to Golab Singh 
as a separate sovereign for a million of pounds sterling. 
The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be 
only had to the policy oi reducing the power of the 
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1845,1848. Sikhs ; but the transaction scarcely seems worthy of 
' ' the British name and greatness, and the oljections 
become stronger when it is considered that Gulab 
Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight laklis of rupees 
(680,000^.), as a fine to his paramount, before the war 
broke out*, and that the custom of the East as well as 
of the West requires the feudatory to aid his lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Golab Singh ought 
thus to have paid the deficient million of money as a 
Lahore suiiject, instead of being put in possession of 
Lahore provinces as an independent prince. The suc- 
cession of the Raja was displeasing to the Sikhs gene- 
rally, and his separation was less in accordance with 
his own aspirations than the ministry of RuDJeet Singh's 
empire ; but his rise to sovereign power excited never- 
theless the ambition of others, and Tej Singh, who 
knew his own wealth, and was fully persuaded of the 
potency of gold, oSered twenty-five lakhs of rupees for 
a princely crown and another dismembered province. 
He was chid for his presumptuous misinterpretation 
of English principles of action ; the arrangement with 
Golab Singh was the only one of the kind which took 
place, and the new ally was formally invested with the 
title of Muharaja at Amritsir on the Idth March, 1846.t 
But a portion of the territory at first proposed to be 
made over to him was reserved by his masters, the 

* M^or BriMdfoDt to GoTcni. not thfrrfore be auppowd that he k 

mint, flh May, tA45. The Biithor a mm maleiolentlr evil. He «^ll. 

never heard, and doea Dot balitie, indeed, deceiia an eneui; end take 

(hat this money wai paid by GoUb hii life trithaul heiitntion, and in 

Singh. the iccuinulalion of money he vill 

I On this occaiion "Mubitnja" eiereiie many opprasiDni ; but b« 

OuUb Singh itood up. and with joined inuil be Judired with reference to the 

bands, eipre««d hii' gratitude lo ihe morslity of his a|g;e and race, and to 

Biitith vicetoy, — adding, without the necenitiei of his oirn position. 

however any ironical meaning. IliaC If then alloirancei be mnde. Golab 

be ira& ind<.-ed his " Zur-khureed," or Singh will be found an able and mo- 

golJ.boughten ilaTel derate man, who don little in an idle 

In the courte of thii hiitory thera or wanton spirit, and who ii not with. 

hJ», more than once, been -■ - -- ........ ..■ r 

allude to the umcnipuloti 

o( ft^ Golab Singh ; but it mu>t 
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paymeols required from him were reduced by a fourth, isu, ib46. 
and they were reudered still more easy of liquidadoa ' » ' ' 
by considering him to be the heir to the money which 
his brother Soochet Singh had buried in Feerozpoor.* 

Lai Singh became minister once more ; but he and Bappu- 
all the traitorous chiefs knew that they could not main- ""en'^r 
tain themselves, efen against the reduced army, when menu or 
the English should have fairly left the country, and '^^^• 
thus the separation of Gotab Singh led to a further Dhuiwp 
departure from the original scheme. It was agreed i^']?^'"'" 
that a British force should remain at the capital until tuitiigc 
the last day of December 1846, to enable the chiefs ^'JJ|!^'^ 
to feel secure while they reorganized the army and 
introduced order and efficiency into the adcniiiistratlon. 
The end of the year came ; but the chiefs were still 
helpless ; they clung to their foreign support, and 
gladly assented to an arrangement which leaves the 
English in immediate possession of the reduced domi- 
nion of Runjeet Singh, until his reputed son and feeble 
successor shall attain the age of manhood.t 

While the Governor General and Commander-in-chief The sikbi 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand notdia- 
men, portions of the Sikh army came to the capital to ^^^^^ 
be paid up and disbanded, llie soldiers showed nei- revcnn. 
ther the despondency of mutinous rebels nor the ef- 
frontery and indifierence of mercenaries, and their 
manly deportment added lustre to that valour which 
the victors had dearly felt and generously extolled. 
The men talked of their defeat as the chance of war, 
or they would say that they were mere imitators of 
unapproachable masters. But amid all their humilia- 
tion, they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny 
with unabated confidence ; and while gaily calling 
themselves inapt and youthful scholars, they would 
sometimes add, with a signiBcant and sardonic smile, 

■ See Appeodioei XVIII. XIX, f Sm Appntdii XV., for the m- 
and XX., 6^ the tntKJMwittiLiliora coad tmljr with Labor*, 
and Jummoo. 
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iS4s,)M«. that the " KJialsa" itself was yet a child, and tliat as 
*■' ' ' the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in stature, Grovind 
would clothe his disciples with irresistible might and 
guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave men 
sought consolation, and the spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to 
the superior genius of England and civilization, to be 
chastened by the rough hand of power, and perhaps 
to be moulded to noblest purposes by the infomiiog 
touch of knowledge and philosophy.* 



Conciiuian. ITig separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence 
•ition rf'tte ^f the Punjab have come to an end, and England reigns 
EnBibhin (^g undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land 
of India, Her political supremacy is more regular and 
systematic than the antique rule of the Brahmins and 
Kshutrees, and it is less assailable from without than 
the imperfect domination of the Mahometans ; for io 
disciplined power and vastness of resources, in unity 
of action and intelligence of design, her government 
surpasses the experience of the East, and emulates the 
mri!^iiificent prototype of Rome. But the Hindoos 
made the country wholly their own, and from sea to 
sea, from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled 
bridge of Rama, the language of the peasant is still 
that of the twice-born races ; the speech of the wild 
foresters and mountaineers of the centre and south has 
been permanently tinged by the old predominance of 
the Kshutrees, and the hopes and fears and daily habits 
of myriads of men still vividly represent the genial 
myths and deep philosophy of the Brahmins, which 

* In Uanb, 1B46, or inrnicdwlcly Khiln na intended for all countriM 

after tbe vu, the author Tiiited tbe nnd tinlea ; and added, bj tij of 

Sikb lemptes and eitablishmenti at eomplinient, that the diseiple) of 

Keeritpoor and AnundpooF'Makho- Nanuk vould ever be graleful tar 

wal. At the latter place, the chown the aid, which the stniigeT Engtiah 

iieat of GuTind, relianee upon the had rendered in lubrerling the no- 

future wai likewiae ilrong; and tbe pire of the intolenni ind oppmriT* 

grave prieataorntiniitersnid, bf way Mahometans I 
oTanuianM.that the purefuthoTlhe 
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inorfl than two thousand years ago arrested the atten- isu.ism. 
tion of the Greeks. The Mahometans entered the *"' » '' 
country to destroy, hut they remained to colonize, and 
swarms of the victorious races long continued to pour 
themselves over its rich plains, modifying the language 
and ideas of the vanquished, and becoming themselves 
altered by the contact, until, in the time of Akber, the 
** Islam" of India was a national system, and until, id 
the present day, the Hindoo and Mahometan do not 
practically differ more from one another than did the 
Brahmins and Kshutrees and Veisyas of the time of 
Munnoo and Alexander. They are different races with 
different religious systems, but harmonizing together 
ID social life, and mutually understanding and respecting 
and taking a part in each other's modes and ways and 
doings. Iliey are thus silently but surely removing 
one another's differences and peculiarities, so that a 
new element results from the common destruction, to 
become developed into a faith or a fact in future ages. 
The rise to power of contemned Soodra tribes, in the 
persons of Mahrattas, Goorkhas, and Sikhs, has brought 
about a further mixture of the rural population and of 
the lower orders in towns and cities, and has thus given 
another blow to the reverence for antiquity. The re- 
ligious creed of the people seems to be even more inde- 
terminate than their spoken dialects, and neither the 
religion of the Arabian prophet, nor the theology of 
the Veds and Poorans, is to be found pure except 
among professed Moollas and educated Brahmins, or 
among the rich and great of either persuasion. Over 
this seething and fusing mass, the power of England 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her 
pre-eminence in the modern world may welt exate the 
envy of the nations ; but it behoves her to ponder well 
upon the mighty task which her adventurous children 
have set her in the East, and to be certain that her 
sympathizing labours in the cause of humanity are 
guided by intelligence towards a true and attainable 
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iS4S,ia4«. end. She rules supreme us the welcome coaiposer of 
*' • ~' political troubles ; but the thin superficies of her domi- 
nion rests tremblinglr upon the convulsed ocean of 
social change and mental revolution. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her iutervention 
isolate her in all her greatness ; she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects, and can never lean upon 
the enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections. To 
preserve her political ascendancy she must be ever pm- 
dent and circumspect ; and to leave a lasting impress 
she must do more than erect palaces and temples, the 
mere material monuments of dominion. Like Greece 
and Rome, she may rear edifices of surpassing beauty, 
she may bridge gulphs and pierce mountains with t^e 
wand of wealth and science. Like these ancient peoples, 
she may even give birth in strange lands to such kings 
as Herod the Great and to such historians as Flavins 
Josephiis ; but, like imperial Rome, she may live to 
behold a Vortigern call in a Hengist, and a Syagrius 
^eld to a Clovis. She may teath another Cymbeline 
the amenities of civilized life, and she may move 
another Attains to bequeath to her another Pergamus. 
These are tasks of easy achievement ; but she must 
also endeavor to give her poets and her sRges an 
tmmortaliiy among nations unborn, to introduce laws 
which shall stitl be in force at the end of sixty genera- 
tions, and to tinge the fnith and the minds of the people 
with her sober science and just morality, as Christianity 
was affected by the adoptive policy of Rome and by 
the plastic philosophy of Greece. Of all these things 
England must sow me seeds and lay the foundations 
before she can hope to equal or surpass her great 
exemplars.* 

* Up to the ptesent time England at ■ gOTerning power, bj her gtat- 

hni mule nogreitiail luting imprera nllj' Krupuloui >dliercnce to romwl 

OD the Indiaui, except u tlia intco- engagemenli. 

duocf of ui improved Kpd effecliTe The Indiui mind bai not jet bveti 

nilituj iTitem ! altbough mhe bu luSuwd or ntunitedbjr the gmiiw of 

■Im> d«te much to eiilt her eheracter the £ngli*h, nor can the li^t of 
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But England can do nothing until she has rendered i84a,i646. 
her dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have * > ' 
been given to the extension of her supremacy. Up to 
this time she - has been a rising power, the welcome 
supplanter of Mogfauls and Midirattas, and the ally 
which the remote weak sought against the neighbouring 
strong. But her greatness is at its height ; it has come 
to her turn to be feared instead of courted, and the 
hopes of men are about to be built on her wished^for 
destruction. The princes of India can no longer ac- 
quire fame or territory by preying upon one another. 

EuTopcaD koowledfce b« ipraad orer tbe Brahmiiu, should not be loit 

tbe oounti;. until both tbe SaDtmit upon the promoten of education in 

aad Arabic (Penun) languagn are the piesent age. Tbe philosophy of 

made the Tehicle* of iiuiruoting the beta and ibe truthi of ph;acal icienca 

Itanud. These tonguea ihould tbua bad to be made known by Copernicui 

be aiiiduouaty cultivated, although and Galileo, Baoon and Nerton, 

not 10 much for what they con- through tbe medium of the Latin 

tain as for what they may be made tongue ; and the Rrit teachera and up. 

the mean* of eouveylDg. The bier- bolden of Chriatiaoity prefbrred tbe 

arehiei of " Gyuinoaopbiala " and admired and widely apoken Roman 

*'Ulema~«ill the more readily aiaent and Greek, both to Ibe antique Hebtev 

to matheniatinl or logical deduc- and to the impeHeet dialecti of Gaul 

tions, if couched in words identified and Syria, Africa and Ana Minor. In 

in their eyei with scientific research ; either case the language recommended 

■nd thay in tima must of necessity the doctrine, and added to the eon. 

make known the truths Imrned to the fiction of Origen and Irenwu, Ter- 

masa of the people. The present lullian and Clement of Rome, M well 

system ofendeavoring to diffuse know- as to tbe belief of the scholar of more 

ledge by means of the rude and im- modem times. Similarly in India, tbe 

perfect Ternacular tongues can succeed use of Sanscrit, and Arabic, and Per- 

but slowly, for it seems to be under- sian, would give weight to the moat 

taken in a spirit of opposition to the obvious principles, and completeneat 

influential classes ; and it is not likely to tbe most logical demonstratian*. 
to succeed at all until eipositions of Tbat in Calcutta tbe study of tha 

the sdences, with ample prooft and sciences is punued with soine suc- 

illiuCralions, are rendered complete, cess, through the joint medium of the 

instead of partial and elementary English language and local dialect), 

only, or indeed meagre and iiiaecuraie and that in cspeoial the tact and per- 

in the extreme, u many of the autho- seTerance of the profeuon of tha 

rised achool -books are. If there were Medical College have induced Indiana 

Sanscrit or Arabic counterparts to of bmily or caste to disaect the hu- 

theae mucb-n^uired, elaborate trea- man body, do not miliiate against tha 

tiies, the predilections of the learued viewa eipreiaed above, but rather 

Indians would ba overcome with serve as eiceptions to prove their 

comparative ease. truth. In Calcutta Englishmen are 

The fact that the astronomy of numerotis, and their wealth, intelli. 

Ptolemy, and tbegeometry of Euclid, genes, and political poaition render 

are recognised in their Sanscrit dress, their influence overwhelming ; ' 

ai text btwks of scieiiee even among thii mental predomins 
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i84fi,i84s. Under the exact sway of their new paramouDt, they 
'— ' . ' must divest themaelves of ambition and of all the violent 
passions of their nature, and they must try to remain 
kings without exerdsing the most loved of the functions 
of rulers. Ilie Indians, indeed, will themselves politely 
liken England and her dependent sovereigns to the 
benignant moon accompanied by hosts •of rejoicing stars 
in her nightly progress, rather than to the fierce sun 
which rides the heavens in solitude scarcely visible 
amidst intolerable brightness ; but men covet power 
as well as ease, and crave distinction as well as wealth ; 
and thus it is with those who endeavor to jest with 
adversity. England has immediately to make her at- 
tendant princes feel, that while resistance is vain, they 
are themselves honored, and hold a substantive position in 
the economy of the imperial government, instead of being 
merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with contempt 
and aversion as half-barbarous men. Her rule has hitherto 
mainly tended to the benefit of the trading community ; 
men of family name find no place in the society of their 
masters, and no employment in the service of the state ; 
and while the peasants have been freed from occasional 
ruinous exaction, and from more rare personal torture, 
they are oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant but 
cumbrous and inefficient law*, and by an exces^ve and 

■D npidlfi that it ia unfelt id ha of the priTSte pnip«tj or its dtimu. 

liied towna within fifty mile* at the Thus ■ feeUiig c^ insecurit; ariin, 

apital, and is but faintly rcTivMl in which girn birth to ■ vint oTconfi- 

the populous cities of Bentes and dence, and will fiDsIl; lead to as ae- 

Delhi, Poonah and Hjdrabad. tife desire for a change of nuotcti. 

• The police of India is notoii. England has identified henelfaalittle 

oual]' corrupt and opprnaire} and with the people ot India, that the 

eren the useful establishmenli for leans solely on hireliug agency, and 

tracing Tliugiand DakoiU, or banded trusts the presenation ot internal 

anasainsand confederate robbers, may order lo men who fear her, indeed, 

before long become a* great an evil but who hate her at the aame time, 

in one way as the gangs of criminals and can deeeiie her with ease and 

they are breaking up are in another, impunity. The people thenmlTci, 

The British rule is most defeclirc in as well as the mass of paid servants, 

the prevention and detection of crime; have yet lo be entisled in the cauw oT 

and white supremely powerful in mi- justice and order ; and some middle 

litary means, the goirernment is com- cla« landholder should hare powers 

panUirdy raluelesa as the guardian of committal, while othere should 
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partial taxation, which looks almost wholly to the land i8«,i8«. 

for the necessary revenue of a government.* The ■ 
husbandman ia sullen and indifferent t, the gentleman 

fonn juries OT punchajeti withm their through the Idtg of gain. An oidi- 

■* pergunnehs " and "zitlaha,'' orhuD- lurj riltage ." besd-man," or the itilt 

dred! and shires. Within such limits poorer " ryot," whether pajing direct 

die lemiiMlin of India are u much to gorenunent or through a rerenue 

alive to public opinion as the Isnd- £u-mcr,hBsjustsoTnuchoftheproduca 

holders of othfT eounlnes. (Foraame left ■■ will enable him to proTide the 

apposite lemaiks on the subject, see uecenai^ seed, his own inferior food, 

LwHtnaiU-OJmel Stitman't Rambia and the most simple requisites of till- 

aad BtteUteluMa of an tndiaii Offieiai, age; and as be has thus do means, be 

iiSlS, &c.) cannot incur the expense or run the 

* The proportions of the Isnd-tai risk of introducing improfements. 
to the geoeral revenues of British Hence it behoTes England, if in 
India are nearly as follows ; — doubt about Oriental "socage" and 
Bengal, I ; Bomba;, J ; Madras, I , "freehold" tenures, to redistribute 
Agra, }. her taxation, to diminish her asaess- 
Average = j of the whole. menl on the soil, and to give her mul- 
Jn some European states the pro- titudesofauhjects, who are prsctieallj 
portions are nearly OS below : — "copyholders," at least a permanent 
England.^; France, {; Spain, ^ interest m their land, as she has done 
(perhaps some error) ; Belgium,^; so largely by "eiutomary" lease- 
Pruuia, ^ ; Naples, j- ; Austria, ^. holders within her own proper do- 
In the United Slates of America minion. There should likewise be a 
the revenue is almost wholly derived limit to vhich such estates might be 
firom customs. divided, and this could be advantage- 
It is now idle to revert to the the- ouslj done, by allowing the owner of 
oryof theancientlawsof theHindooB, a petty holding to dispose as be 
or of the more recent institutes of the pleased, not of the land itself, but of 
Mahometans, although much clears what it might bring when sold. 
Dess of view has resulted from the For some just observations on the 
teamed researches or laborious in- land tenures of India, seei.uiif(iu»i{. 
quirtes of Briggs and Hunro, of CoAmd Slenum's jRhmMh and Ratal- 
Sykes snd Halhed and Galloway, ketioiu of o* Indim Offididy L 80, 
It is also idle to dispute whether the he. ; and ii. 346, && ; while, for a 
Indian farmer pays a "rent" or a fiieal description of the transition 
"tai," in a technical sense, since, prac- system now in force in the north- 
(icalty, it is certain, 1. that the govern- western provinces, the present Li*u- 
ment (or its assign, the jsghecrdar or tenant- Governor's Dinxtimi for Stt- 
grentee,) gets, in nearly all instances, (/smmf Officen, and his Brmatii <m 
almoet the whole surplus produce of tht Rmentit Sy$Um, may be profit- 
thelanil; and.S. Ihatthestale, if the ably consulted. 

owner, docs not perfbrm its duly by f Lieutenant - Colonel Sleeman 

fHimishin^ from its capital wells and conuders ( Sambla of an Indian Of- 

other things, which correspond in _ficial,u. lT.!.}that neither have the 

difGculty of provision with barns and English gained, nor did other rulers 

drains in England. In India no one possess, thegood-willofthcpeasanlry 

thinLsof investingcapitalorofspeod- and landholders of the country. 

ing money on the impTovement of the In conudering ihe position of the 

land, escepting, directly, a few patri- English, or of any ruling power, in 

■rchal chiefs through love of their India, it should always be borne in 

homes ; and, indirectly, the wealthy mind that no bodies of peasantry, ci. 

speculators in opium, sugar, itt., cepling perhaps Ihe Skhs, and, in a 
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ie«,i846. nurses his wrath in secrecy, kings idly chafe and in- 
trigue, and all are ready to hope for everything- from 
a change of masters, lie merchant alone sits partly 
happy in the reflection, that if he is not honored with 
tides and office, tlie path to wealth has beeo made 
smooth, and its enjoyment rendered secure. 

Princes and nobles and yeomeu can all be kept in 
obedience for generations by overwhelming means, and 
by a more complete military system than at present 
obtains. Numerous forts and citadels*, the occasional 
assemblage of armies, and the formation of regiments 
separately composed of diflfereut tribes and races t, vilt 



Inser degree, th< ItAJpoota of the 
Wot, and no clii»«> of men, ei- 
oepting iierbapi the Maboawtuii, md, 
in a Icuer degree, (he Brahmins, take 
anjr iaterest in (he gorernment of 
tlieir country, or have cotleclivelf 
anjr iriih to fa« dominant. The musn 
of the population, whetberof tovna or 
villages, are leadj to lubmit to any 
matter, natite or foreign ; and the 
mullitudeiof lubmiuiie nibjectt poi- 
Ceaied by England, contribute nutliing 
' Birength except aa tax-payen, 



of drougbta in a counby 
'bich eapitaliMi do not yet go 
in hand vith the goTemmnit, 
ire but little amenable to public 
on beyond thur order. Such 
and ia, the eustom of the natite 
W9, and no pncticc exists witb- 






r after a 



conquest, vould i _ 

" government ihare of the pioduoe " 
to the vielder of power for the time 
being, and would thereby coniider 
tliemielTeB freed trom all obligaEioni 
and liabilities. England must be just 
and generoui towards these tame my- 
riada; but tbe men whom she baa 
pre-eminently lo keep employed, ho- 
nored, and Dierawed, are the turbulent 
military classea, .who are ever ready to 
rebel and ever dcairoua of acquiring 

• The fewness of placet of strength, 
and indeed of places of ordinary se^ 
curitf, for magaiinea of arms 



>l defect 



3 the 



military system of thi 
India. I^e want of extensive gra- 
naries is also much felt, both as a 
measure of the moat ordinary pru- 
dence in case of iniurrection or any 
military operation ; and as some 
check upon pHeci on the common 



community, eiccpt very partially in 
the Madras presidency, where a Se- 
poy's bome la bis regiment. I( b 
moreover but too apparent that tbe 
active military spint of the Sepoys 
when on service in Ini^ it not now 
what it was when the system of tbe 
" Company" was new and tbe fbr- 
tuneofthe Strangera beginning. Tbia 
is partly due to tbe general pan- 
Scation of tbe country, partly to tbe 
practice of largely enlisting lanie- 
spirited men of inferior caste hecaua* 
they are well tiehaied, or pliant in- 
triguing Brahmins becauae tbcy can 
vnta and are intelligent ; and partly 
because the system of central or ra- 
ther ungle management baa been 
carried too &r. ^M Indian is emi- 
nently a partisan, and his ptodilection 
fiir hiB immediate superior should be 
encouraged, the more eqtecially as 
there can be no doubt of tbe loyalty 
of tbe Englidi commandant. Tbe 
clannish, or feudal, or mercenary, al- 
tachmeott do not in India yield to 
rational conviction or politiral priB- 
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long serve to ensure supremacy and to crusb the efforts i8*6.i846. 
of individuals j but England has careftilly to watch the ' 
progress of that change in social relations and religious 
feelings of which Sikhism is the most marked exponent. 
Among all ranks of men there is a spirit at work which 
rejects as vain the ancient forms and ideas whether of 
Brahminism or Mahomet^sm, and which clings for 
present solace and future happiness to new intercessors 
and to another manifestation of divine power and 
mercy. This laboring spirit has developed itself most 
strongly on the confines of the two antagonist creeds ; 
bat the feeling pervades die Indian world, and the ex- 
tension of Sikh arms would speedily lead to the recog- 
nition of Nanuk and Govind as the long looked-for 
Comforters. The Sikhs have now been struck by the 
petrific hand of material power, and the ascendancy of 
a tlurd race has everywhere infused new ideas, and 
modified the aspirations of the people. The confusion 
has thus been increased for a time j but the pregnant 
fermentation of mind must eventually body itself forth 
in new shapes ; and a prophet of name unknown may 
arise to diffuse a system which shall consign the Veds 
and Koran to the oblivion of the Zendavest and the 
Sibylline Leaves, and which may not perhaps absorb 
one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of that 
faith which adorns the civilization of the Christian rulers 
of the country. But England must hope that she is 
not to exercise aa unfruitful sway ; and she will add 
fresh lustre to her renown, and derive an additional 
claim to the gratitude of posterity, if she can seize 
upon the essenbal principles of that element which di3> 

ciple, tad ooloncli of batUlioriB gendered;iind unlet) EnglandchooMi 

■bould have vet]' lirj^poirers. Re- to identify heneir with some of lfa« 

pmenu tepmlGly composed of men inferiar nice*, and to eroke ■ nev 

of one orotherof the miUlaryclsHei apirit bj becomine a religioui re- 

mi^t aometima give trouble within former, she miut keep the empire 

tbcmielves, and somet tines come into the hu von by working upon Ibe 

oolliiion with other regiment* 1 but ■ Icelingi ihe findi prenlait in tba 

bigh warlike feeling would be en- countrjr. 

Z 3 
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1845,1640. turbs her multitudea of Indian subjects, and imbue the 
■ mental agitation with uew qualities of beneficent fer- 

tility^, BO as to give to it an impulse and a direction 
which shall surely lead to the prevalence of a religion 
of truth and to the adoption of a government of freedom 
and progress. 
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APPENDIX L 



THE "ADEE OBUNT'H, OB PISST BOOK; OB, THE BOOK 
OF nANUE, the riB8T GOOBOO OB TEACHES OF THE 
SIKHS. 

KoTE.— The Firat Grunt'b ia nowhere narrative or hio- 
toricid. It throws no light, hj direct exposition, upon the 
political state of India during the uxteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, although it contains many allusions illustrative of 
the condition of sodety, and of the religious feelings of the 
times. Its teaching is to the general purport that tiod is to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, with little reference to 
particular forms, and that salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The " Adee (JruntTi " comprieee, ^rgt, the writings attri- 
buted to N&nuk, and the succeeding teachers of the Sikh 
fiuth up to the ninth Gooroo, T^^ Buhadur, omitting 
the uxth, seventh, and eighth, but with perhaps some 
additions and emendations by Govind; tecmtdly, the com- 
poutione of certain " Bhu^uts," or saints, mostly sec- 
tarian Hindoos, and who are usually given as sixteen in 
number ; and, thirdly, the verses of certun " Bh&ts," or 
rhapsodists, followers of N&nuk and of some of his succes- 
sors. The numbers, and even the names of the " Bhugguts," 
or Bunts, are not always the same in copies of the Gruntli ; 
and thus modern compilers or copyists have assumed to 
themselves the power of r^ecting or eancUoning particular 
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writings. To tbe sixteen Bhugguts are usually added two 
** Doms," or chanters, who recited before Arjoon, and who 
caught some of his spirit ; and a " RuMbee," or player upon 
a stringed instrument, who became dmilarly inspired. 

The Grunt'h sometimes includes an appendix, conbuning 
works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the propriety 
of admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The Grunt'h was originally compiled by Aijoonj the fifth 
Oooroo ; but it subsequently received a few additions at the 
hands of his successors. 

The Grunt'h is written wholly in verse ; but the forms of 
versification are numerous. The langui^e used is rather the 
Hindee of Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
of the Punjab ; but some portions, especially of the last sec- 
tion, are composed in Sanscrit. The written character u 
nevertheless throughout the Funjabee, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh Goorooa, is sometimes called " Gooi^ 
mookhee," a term likewise applied to the dialect of the 
Punjab. The language of the writings of N&nuk is thought 
by modem Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of the coun- 
try S. W. of liohore, and the dialect of Arjoon is held to be 
the most pure. 

The GrTuntTi usually forms a quarto volume of about 1232 
pages, each page containing 24 lines, and each line contain- 
ing about 35 letters. The extra books increase the pages to 
1240 only. 

Contents of the Adee Orunfk. 

IsL 7%c " Jujijee," or umply the " Jup" called also Gooreo 
Mtintr, or the special prayer of initiation of the Gooroo. It 
occupies about seven p^es, and conuets of 40 sloks, called 
Powree, of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of several 
lines. It means, literally, the remembrancer or admonisher, 
from jup, to remember. It was written by N&nuk, and is 
believed to have been appointed by him to be repeated each 
morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode of com- 
position implies tbe presence of a quesUoner and an answerer, 
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and the Sikhs believe the questioner to have been the disciple 
Unggud. 

2d. " Sodur Reik R&t," — the evening prayer of the 
Sikhs. It occupies about Z\ pages, and it was composed by 
Ninnk, but has additions by Bilm Das and Aijoon, and 
some, it is said, by Gooroo Govind. The additions at- 
tributed to Govind are, however, more frequently given 
when the Reih Has forms a separate pamphlet or book. 
Sodur, a particular kind of verse; Beth, admonisher; Rea, 
the expression used for the play or redtative of Krishna. It 
ie sometimes corruptly called the " Kowb Bae," from Rowh, 
the Punjabee for a road. 

3d. "Keerit Sohila," — a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It occupies a pttg^i aud a line or two more. It was 
composed by N^uk, but has additions by B&m Das and 
Aijoon, and one verse is attributed to Govind. Keerit, from 
Sanscrit Keertee, to praise, to celebrate ; and Sohila, a 
marriage song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the Grunt'h is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, as follows : — 



1. Sirree Ri^. 12. Todee. 

2. Mfyh. 13. Beiraree. 

3. Gowree. 14. Teilung. 

4. Assa. 15. Sodhee. 

5. Goojree. 16. BilawuL 

6. Deo Gundbaree. 1 7. Gowd. 

7. BihSgra. 18. Bun Kullee. 

8. Wud Huns. 19. NutNurayen. 

9. Sorut'h(orS6rt). 20. Malee Gowra. 

10. Dhun&sree. 21. Maroo. 

1 1. Jeit Sirree. 



22. Tokharee. 

23. Ked&ra. 

24. Bheiron. 

25. Buseunt. 

26. Sarung. 

27. Mulhit*. 
2S. Kanra. 

29. KuUeefin. 

30. Purbhatee. 

31. Jei Jeiwimtee. 



The whole occupies about 1 154 pages, or by far the greater 
portion of the entire Grunt'h. Each subdivision is the com- 
position of one or more Gooroos, or of one or more Bhugguts 
or holy men, or of a Gooroo with or without the aid of a 
Bhu^ut. 
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The coDtributore among the Gooroos were as follows : — 

1. Nfinuk. 5. Aijoon. 

2. Ung^d. 6. Tegh Buhodur, with, per- 

3. Ummer Das. haps, emendations by 

4. Rfttn Dbb. Gonnd. 

The Bhu^ute or aunts, and others who contributed 
agreeably to tiie ordinary copies of the Gruntli, are enume- 
rated below. 

1. Kubeer(the well-known 13. Bamanund Byraghee (a 

reformer). well-known reformer). 

2. Treelotchun, a Brahmin. 14. Purmanund. 

3. Behnee. 15. Soor Dae (a blind man). 

4. Bao Das, a Chom&r, or 16. Meer4n Baee, a Bbug- 

leather dresser, gutnee, or holy woman. 

5. Nam Deo, a Cheepa, or 17. Bulwand, and 

cloth printer. 18. Sutta,"Doms"orchan- 

6. Dhunna, a Jat. ters who recited before 
7> Shekh Furreed, a Maho- Aijoon. 

metan peer or sunt. 19. Soonder Das, Bub^bee> 

8. Jeideo, a Brahmin. orplayeruponaetiin^ 

9. Bheekan. ed instrument. He ia 

10. S^ a barber. not properly one of the 

11. Peepa (a Joghee ?). Bhugguts. 

12. Sudhoa> a butcher, 

fith. " The Bhoff." In Sanscrit this word means to enjoy 
any thing, but it is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred writing, both by Hindoos and Sikhs. The 
Bhog occupies about 66 pages, and besides the writings of 
K&nuk and Arjoon, of Kubeer, Shekh Furreed, and other 
reformers, it contains the compositions of nine Bh&ts or 
rhapsodists who attached themselves to Ummer Das, Bitm 
Das, and Aijoon. 

The Bhog commences with four sloks in Sanscrit by Na- 
nuk, which are followed by 67 Sanscrit sloks in one metre 
by Arjoon, and then by 24 in another metre by the same 
Gooroo. There are also 23 sloks in Punjabee or Hindee by 
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Aijoon, wliich contiun praiseB of Amritair. These are soon 
followed by 243 sloks by Kubeer, and 130 by Shekb Fur- 
reed, and others, containing some sayings of Arjoon. Af- 
terwards the wiitisga of Kull and the other BhSts follow, 
intermixed with portions by Aijoon, and so on to the end. 

The nine Bhata who contributed to the Bhog are named 
as follows : — 

1. Bbikha, a follower of 5. Sull, a follower of Ar- 

Umnier Das. joon. 

2. Kull, a follower of lUm 6. Null. 

Das. 7. Muthra. 

3. KuU Sub&r. 8. BulL 

4. J&lup, a follower of Q. Keerit. 

Arjoon. 

The names are evidently fenciful, and perhaps fictitious. 
In the book called the " Gooroo Bilas " eight BhSte only are 
enumernted, and all the names except Bull are different from 
those in the Grunt'b. 



Supplemeni of the Gruni'h. 

6th. " Bkoff ka Bailee" or, Epilogue of the ConclumoD. It 
comprises about seven pages, and cont^ns.^M;, some preli- 
minary sloks, called " Slok Meihl Peihla," or. Hymn of the 
first Woman or Slave ; secondly, Ninuk'e Admonition to Mulh&r 
Baja ; thirdly, the " Buttun Mala " of Nanuk, i. e. the,^Eto0ary 
of Jewels, or string of (religious) worthies, which simply 
shows, however, what should be the true characteristics or 
qualities of religious devotees; e.nA, fourthly, the" Hukeekut," 
or. Circumstances of SivnSb, Raja of Ceylon, with reference 
to a " Potee " or sacred writing known as *' Fran Singhlee." 
This last is said to have been composed by one Bhaee Bhunnoo 
in the time of Govind. 

The Kuttun Mala is stud to have been originally written 
in Toorkee, or to have been abstracted from a Toorkee 
original. 
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THE "DUSWEN PADSHAH EA GBUMT'H," OB, BOOK OV 
THE TENTH KINO, OB SOTEBEIQK POKTIFF, THAT IB, 
OF QOOBOO GOTIND SINGH. 

Note. — Like the " Adee Grantli," tbe book of Goviod is 
metrical tbrougbout, but tbe versification frequently varies. 

It is written in tbe Hindee dialect, and in tbe Puajabee 
cbaracter, excepting tbe concluding portion, the language of 
which is Persian, while the alphabet continues tbe Gooi^ 
mookhee. The Hindee of Govind is almost such as is spoken 
in the Gangetic provinces, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjabee dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King may be con- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, viz. the " Vichitr 
Nfituk," written by Govind himself ; but the Peraian 
" Hikayuts," or atoriea, also partake of that character, from 
the <^rcumatancee attending their composition and the nature 
of some allusione made in them, The other portions of this 
Gruntli are more mythol<^cal than the first book, and it 
also partakes more of a worldly character throughout, 
although it contmns many noble allusions to the unity of the 
Godh^, and to tbe greatness and goodness of the Buler of 
the Universe. 

Five chapters, or portions only, and the commencement of 
a sixth, are attributed to Govind himself; the remainder, 
L. e. by far tbe larger portion, is said to have been composed 
by four scribes in the service of tbe Gooroo ; partly, perhaps, 
agreeably to bis dictation. The names of Sham and Ram 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question. 

The " DuswCn Padshah ka Grunt'b'' forms a quarto 
volume of 1,066 pages, each page consisting of 23 lines, and 
each line of from 38 to 41 letters. 
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Contents of the Book of the Tenth Kin^. 

Ist " 7Vie Jdpjee," or, simply, the " JAp," Uie eapplement 
or complement of tlie "Jupjee" of Ninuk, — a prayer to 
be read or repeated m the morniDg, as it coDtmuea to be by 
pious Sikhs. It comprises 198 distichs, and occupies about 
sevea p^es, the termination of a verse and the end of a line 
not bdng the same. The Jupjee was composed by Gooroo 
Govind. 

2d. "Ahdl Stoot" or, the Praises of the Almighty, — a 
hymn commonly read in the morning. It occupies 23 pages, 
and the initiatory verse alone is the composition of Govind. 

3d. " The Vichitr Natuk," i. e. the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Govind himself, and it givesj^rsf, the mytho- 
logical history of his family or race ; secondly, an account of 
his mission of reformation ; and, thirdly, a description of his 
warfare with the Himalayan chiefs and the Imperial forces. 
It is divided into fourteen sections ; hut the first is devoted 
to the praises of the Almighty, and the last is of a similar 
tenor, with an addition to the effect that he would hereafter 
relate his visions of the past and his experience of the present 
world. The Vichitr Nituk occupies about 24 pages of the 
GruntTi. 

4th. "Chundee Churitr,"or, the Wonders of Chnndee or the 
Goddess. There are two portions called Chundee Churitr, 
of which this is considered the greater. It relates the de- 
struclJon of eight Titaiu or Deityas by Chundee the Goddess. 
It occupies about 20 pages, and it ia understood to be the 
translation of a Sanscrit legend, executed, some are willing 
to believe, by Govind himself. 

The names of the Deityas destroyed are as follows : — 

1. Mudhoo Keitub. 6. Rukt Beej. 

2. Meih Khasoor. 7. Nishoonbh. 

3. Dhoomur Lotchun. 8. Shoonbh. 

4. and 5. Chund and Moond. 
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5th. " Chandee ChurUr*' the lesser. The emoe legeods u 
the greater Chundee, narrated m a different metre. It occu- 
pies about 14 pages. 

6th. " Chundee kee Var." A supplement to the legends <^ 
Cbundee. It occupies about mi pages. 

7th. " Gheian Pribodk,"" or, the Encellence of Wiadom. 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Muhabh&rut It occupies about 21 
pages. 

8th. '* Chowpeian Chotobees Owt&rcm Keean" or. Quatrains 
relating to the Twenty-four Manifestations (OwtArB or 
Avat&rs). These ** Chowpeys" occupy about 348 pages, and 
they are considered to be the work of one by name Shain. 

The names of the incamations are aa follows : — 



] 


The fish, or Muchli. 




the sect of Seraoghees 


2 


The tortoise, or Kucfa'h. 






3. 


The lion, or Nurr. 




or, indeed, the great 


4. 


Nurayen. 




Jetn prophet himself. 


5. 


Mohiinee. 


16. 


Mun Baja. 


6. 


The boar, or V&rah. 


17. 


Dhununtnr (the doctor, 


7. 


The man-lion, or Nur- 




or physician). 




singh. 


18. 


The sun, or Sooruj. 


8. 


The dwarf, or Bftwun. 


19. 


The moon, or Chunder- 


9. 


Purs Ram. 




mah. 


10. 


Bruhma. 


20. 


R&ma. 


11. 


Roodr. 


21. 


Krishna. 


12. 


Jalundhur. 


22. 


Nur (meaning Anoon). 


13. 


Vishnoo. 


23. 


Bodha. 


14. 


(No name speafied, but 


24. 


Kulkee; to appear at 




understood to be a 




the end of the Kul- 








yoog, or when the sins 




noo.) 




of men are at th«r 


15. 


Arhunt Deo (considered 




height 




to be the founder of 







9lh. (No name entered, but known as) " Mehdee Meer," A 
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supplement to the Twenty-four Incarnations. Mehdee it ia 
said will appear when the miesion of Kulkee ie fulfilled. The 
name and the idea are borrowed from the Sheea Mahome- 
tans. It occuptea somewhat leae than a page. 

10th. (No name entered, but known ae) "the Owtdrs of 
Sruhma." An account of seven incarnations of Bruhma, 
followed by some account of eight Bajas of bygone times. It 
oocupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incamationa are as follows: — 

1. Valmeek. 5. Veias (Vyasa). 

2. Kushup. 6. Khusht Kikhee (or the 

3. Shookur. Six Sages). 

4. Batchess. 7. KOI Dae. 

The kings are enumerated below — 

1. Mun. 5. M&ndh&ta. 

2. Firth. 6. Dbuleep. 

3. Suggur. 7. Rugh. 

4. BSn. 8. Uj. 

Uth. (No name entered, but known aa) " the Owtdrs of 
Roodr or Siva." It comprises 66 pages; and two incam&- 
tions only are mentioned, namely, Dutt and Farisn&tb. 

12th. " Skwstr Nam Mala," or, the Name-string of Wea- 
pons. The names of the various weapons are recapitulated, 
the weapons are praised, and Govind terms them collectively 
his Gooroo or guide. The composition nevertheless is not 
attributed to Govind. It occupies about 68 pages. 

13th. " Sree Moohh Vdk, Suvxia Butees," or, the Voice of 
the Gooroo [Govind] himself, in thirty-two verses. These 
verses were composed by Govind as declared, and they are 
condemnatory of the Yeds, the Poorans, and the Koran. 
They occupy about 3^ pages. 

14th. " Hux&reb Shvhd" or, the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Sbubd. There are, however, but ten verses 
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only in most Gniofhs, oconpyiog about two pnges. Hnitr 
IB not undentood id its literal Beose of a thousaDd, bat u im- 
plying ioTaluable or excellent They are laudatory of tbe 
Creator and creation, and deprecate the adoralion of aunti 
and limitary divinities. They were written by Gomdo 
Govind. 

15th. " liiret Churitr," oT,Ta.lBi of Woutea. Thereare4(M 
Btorie8> iUuBtrative of the character and disposition of iriHneii. 
A stepmother became enamored of her stepson, the hear of 
a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify her defflKs, 
whereupon she represented to her husband that his fir«t-boni 
had made attempts upon her honor. The Raja ordered bi> 
son to be put to death ; but his ministers interfered, and pro- 
cured a respite- They then enlarged in a aeries of stones 
upon the nature of women, and at length the Baja became 
sensible of the guilt of his wife's mind, and of his own rash- 
ness. These stories occupy 446 pages, or nearly half of the 
Gnint'h. The name of Sham a^ occurs as the writer of 
one or more of them. 

I6th. 7^ "mkatfutt," or Tales. These comprise twelve 
stories in 866 slobs of two lines each. They are written in the 
Fersiau language and Goormookhee character, and they were 
composed by Govind himself as admonitory of Aorungxeb, 
and were sent to the emperor by the hands of Deia ^ngh 
and four other Sikhs. The tales were accompanied by * 
letter written in a pointed manner, which, however, does not 
form a portion of the Grunt'h. 

These tales occupy about 30 pages, and conclude the 
Grunt'h of Gooroo Gorind. 
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SOME PBINCIPLES OF BELIEF AKD PRACTICE, IS EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN THE OFINIONS OF THE SIKH CK)OBOOS OR 
TEACHEBS. 

With an Addendnm, ehowing the model in which the minrlons of Ntnuk 
■nd Goimd an represait«d or regarded bj the Sikhs. 



1. God— the Godhead. 

The True Name ie God ; without fear, without enmity ; the 
Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Gooroo and Grace. 

Kemember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began, 

Truth which is, and Truth, O N&nuk I which will remain. 

B7 reflection it cannot be understood, if times innumerable 
it be considered. 

Bj meditation it cannot be attained, how much eoever the 
attention be fixed. 

A btmdred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one ao 
companies the dead. 

How can Truth be told, how can falsehood be unraveUed ? 

O NanukI by following the will of God, as by Him or- 
dained. 
NIkus, Adee Grunfh, Jupjee, (commeQcement of). 

One, self-existent. Himself the Creator. 
O K&nuk! one coutinneth, another never wbs and never 
will be. NAnuk, Adee Gmnt'h, Gowree Rag. 

Thou art in each thing, and in all places. 
O G^ I thon art the one Existent Being. 

Rah Das, Adee Grun^k, Assa Bag. 
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My mind dwells upon One, 

He who gave the Soul and the body. 

AUOON, Adee Grunt% Sree Bag. 

Time is the only God ; the First and the Last, the endless 

Being ; the Creator, the Destroyer ; He who can 

make and unmake. 
God who created Angels and Demons, who created the !E^ast 

and the West, the North and the South, How can 

He be expressed by words ? 

GOTIND, Huz&reh ShuitL 

God IB one image (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
another form ? Gotihd, Vichitr NSiuk. 



2. Incarnations, Sainii, and Prophett ; the Hindoo Ototars 
{Ao&tdrs), Mahomet, and SiddJig, and Peer$. 

Kumerous Mahomets have there been, and multitudes of 
Bruhmaa, Yishnooa, and Sivas, 

Thousands of Peers and Prophets, and tens of thousands of 
Saints and Holy men : 

But the Chief of Lor<k is the One Lord, the true Name of 
(Jod- 

O N&nuk I of God, His qualities, without end, beyond reckon- 
ing, who can understand ? 
Nanuk, Ruttun Mala, (Extra to the Gninfh). 

Many Bnihmas wearied themaelves with the study of the 

Yeds, but found not the value of an oil seed. 
Hoiy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 

deceived by Maya. 
There have been, and there have passed away, ten r^ent 

Owt&TS and the wondrous Muhadeo. 
Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 

find Thee. Aejook, Ad^e Granfk, Sodhee. 
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Soors and Siddhs and the Deotaa of Siva; Sbekhs and Peers 

and men of might. 
Have come and have gone, and others are likewise paseing hy. 
Abjoon, Adee Grunfk, Sree Rag. 

Krishna indeed slew demons ; be performed wonders, and 
he declared himself to be Bruhm; yet he should not be re- 
garded as the Lord. He Minself died; How can he save 
those who put faith in him? How can one sunk in the 
ocean sustain another above the waves ? God alone is all- 
powerful : He can create, and He can destroy. 

GoviND, Huz&reh Shubd, 

God, without friends, without enemies. 
Who heeds not pr^se, nor ia moved by curses, 
How could He become manifest as Krishna? 
How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
bom to « " Devkee ? " Govikd, Huz&reh Shubd. 

BJim and Buheem* (names repeated) cannot ^ve salvation. 
Bruhma, Vishnoo and Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all are in 
the power of death. Gotikd, Hux&reh Shubd. 



3. TAe Sikh Gooroot not to be worihipped. 

He who speaks of me as the Lord, 
Him will I sink into the pit of Hell I 
Consider me as the slave of God : 
Of that have no doubt in thy mind. 
I am but the slave of the Lord, 
Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 

GOTiND, Vichitr Natuk. 

* He awniful, ■'. t. the God of the Mahnmetuu. 
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4. /tNo^f, and the Wonkip of Saintt. 

Worship not another (than God); bow not to the Dead. 
NiNDK, Adee GruMfh, Sort Baginee. 

To worship an image, to make {ulgrimagea to a ehrine, to 
remain in a desert and yet to have the mind impure, ia all 
in Tun, and thus thou canst not be accepted. To be saved 
thou must worship Truth (Grod). 

NAmiK, Adee Oruafh, Bh^ ; in which, however, 
he professes to quote a learned Brahmin. 

Man, who ia a beast oi the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Fast, the Present, sod the Future. 

Crod is worshipped, that by worship saivation may be at- 
tained. 
Fall at the feet of God; in seaseless etone God is not. 

GoTiSD, Vtchitr Natuk. 



To possess the power of a Siddhee, (or changer of shapes,) 
To be as a lUdhee, (or giver away of never-aiding stores,) 
And yet to be ignorant of God, I do not desire. 
All such things are vfun. 

KAnue, Adee Gna^hy Si«e B^. 

Dwell thou in 6amea uninjured, 
Bemain unharmed amid ice eternal. 
Make blocks of stone thy daily food, 
Spurn the f^rth before thee with thy foot. 
Weigh the Heavens in a balance ; 
And then ask of me to perform miracles. 

NAhuk, to a challenger about miracles; 
Adee Grunek, Maj Var. 
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6. TVantm^atum. 



Life ie like the wheel circling on its pivot, - 

O N&Duk I of going and coming there is no end. 

NAjtuk, Adee Grunfh, Asea. (Numeroua 
other paaaagea of a like kind might be 
quoted from NAnuk uid his socceasorB.) 

He who knows not the One God 
Will be bom again times innumerable. 

GOVIND, Mekdee Meer. 



Eat and clothe thyaelf, and thou may'at be happy ; 
Bat without fear and faith there is no ealvation. 

KlifUK, Adee Grunfh, Sohila Maroo Eag. 



O K&ai& I he> on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 

NAnUK, Adee Grunt'h, Assa Rag. 

O Ifftnuk 1 he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Ummeb Du, Adee Gnm^k, Bilawul. 



9. Predettmatiak. 

Accordiiig to the fat« of each, dependent on his actions, 
are bis coming and going determined. 

NAiroK, Adee Grvnth, Asea. 
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How can Truth be told? how can falsehood be lumTelled? 
O N&nuk I by following the will of God, as by Him or- 
dained. NAnuk, Adee Gruafh, Jupjee. 



10. Tlu Vid», the JWvJm, and the Koran. 

Poteea, Simruts, Veda, Poorans, 

Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God. 

NlMUK, Adee Grunfh, Gowree R%. 

Give ear to Shastere and Yede and Kofuib, 
And thou may'st reach " Swurg and Nurk." 

(l e, to the necessity of comiag back again.) 
Without God, salvatioD is unattainable. 

NlnuK, Ruttun Mala, (an Extra boc^ 
of the Adee Grunt'h.) 

Since be fell at the feet of God, no one hae appeared great in 

his eyes. 
Bam and Buheem, the Poorans, and the Koran, have many 

Totariee, but neither does he regard, 
^mruta, Shastere, and Yeds, differ in many things ; not one 

does he heed. 
O God I under Thy favour has all been done ; nought is of 

myself. GoTlKD, Stih Ra*. 



II. Atceticism. 

A householder* who does no evil. 
Who is ever intent upon good. 
Who continually exercieetb charity. 
Such a householder ia pure aa the Ganges. 

NImuk, Adee Grunt'h, Bamkullee Bfiginee. 

le of the lilt; ; one who fulfill thm ordinary dutlas 
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Hoiuebolders and HermitB are equal, whoever colls on the name 
of the Lord. 

NIHVK, Adee Gruafh, Assa B^aee. 

Be " Oodfta" (i. e. dianterested) in thy mind in the midet of 
householdershtp. 

UuuEB Dab, Adee Grunfk, Sree Bflg. 



Think not of race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation. 

NAudk, Adee Grunfh, Sarung SAg. 

Grod will not ask mao of his birth. 
He vill ask Um what has he done. 

NAndk, Adee Gruneh, Furbh&tee lUginee. 

Of the impure among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 
Of one pure among the most desinsed 
Nftnuk will become the footstool. 

NAnck, Adee Grunfh. Mulhfir K%. 

All say that there are four races. 

But aU are of the seed of Bruhm. 

The world is but day. 

And of similar day many pots are made. 

K&auk saye nian will be judged by his actions, 

And that without finding God there will be no salvation. 

The body of man is composed of the five dementa ; 

Who can say diat one is high and another low ? 

Uhher Das, Adee Grutifh, Bhdruv. 
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I will Duke the four ncea of one color, 
I will cause them to remember the words " Wah Grooroo." 
GoTiND, in the Reket Nameh, which, howerer, 
is not included in the Gruntli. 



O N&nuk I the right of strangers is the one the Ox, and 

the other the Swine. 
Goorooe and Peers will bear witness to their disciples when 

they eat naught which hath enjoyed life. 

KAnuk, Adee GTWtt£h, Mftj. 

An animal el^ without cause cannot be proper food. 
O N&nuk I from evil doth evil ever come. 

NiNUK, Adee Grunfh, M&j. 



14. Brakmint, Sadtts, ffc. 

That Brahmin is a son of Bruhm, 

Whose rules of action are devotion, prayer, and purity ; 
Whose principles of faith are humility, and contentment. 
Such a Brahmin may break prescribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. NAnuk, Adee Grun^k, Bhog. 

The cotton* should be mercy, the thread contentedness, and 

the seven knots virtue. 
If there is such a " Juneeoo" of the heart, wear it; 



■ Vii. ttu •attoa of the Bnhminiaal thread, or Junccoo. 
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It will neither break, dot buni, nor decay, nor become impure. 
O Nltouk I he who wears auch a thread is to be nambered 
with the holy. NInck, Adee Grunfk, Asaa. 

Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Dunda (or staff), nor in Bhoem (or ashes^ nor in the 
ehaven head (moondee), nor in the sounding of horns (Singheh 
WMeh). NiuoK, Adee GrvTifh, Soohee. 

In this age few BrahniinB are of Bmhm (t. e. are pure and 
holy). UUHEK Da8, Adee Grunfk, BilftwuL 

Hie Soony&ssee should consider his home the jungle. 

His heart should not yearn after material forms: 

Gheian (or Truth) should be hia Gooroo. 

His Yiboot (or ashes) ^uld be the name of Gk>d, 

And he should neither be held to be " Sut>-joonee," nor 
" Euj-joonee," nor " Tumuh-joonee " (that is, 
should neither seem good for his own profit only, 
nor good or bad as seemed expedient at the time> 
nor bad that he might thereby gain his ends). 

GoviND, Buz&nh Skvbd. 



15. Infanticide. 



- — .■— With the alsyera of daughters 
Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 

And again, — 

Whosoever takes food bom the slayers of dauf^ten. 
Shall die nnabsolved. 

GoTiND, Reket Nameh. (Extra to the Gnintli.) 
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They are not Suttees who perish in the flames. 

O N&nut ! Suttees are those who die of a broken heart. 

And again, — 

The loving wife periBbea with the body of her husband. 
But were her thoughts bent upon Go4 ber sorrows would be 
alleviated. Uhheb Dab, Adee Grunfh, Soohee. 



Shaee Goordai BhttUeh's mode of repreienting the Mittian of 
Ndnuk. 



There were four races and foar creeds * in tlie world anwng 
Hindoos and Mahometane; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

The Hindoos dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, the Maho- 
metans on the EJiaba; 

The MahometauB held by circumcision, the Hindoos by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ram and Kubeem, one name, and yet 
both forgot the road. 

Foigetting the Veds and the Koran, they were inveigled in 
the BDares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, while Moollas and Brahnuns 
disputed, 

And Salvation was not attained. 



* The fiKir rata of Sjtdt, Sbeiibt, Moghuls, and Putbiiu, mm here tatncd ■ 
of lout Crecdi, ■nd Uknicd to the four eutei or nMet of the Hmdooa. It ii 
iudeed, « oommon Mjiug that luoh ■ thing i* " hurlm-i-^hb Miubub,' a 
fbrbidden amoDg the four bithi or aeatM tit HahotaeUni. 
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God heard the complaint (of virtue or troth), and M&nuk was 

sent into the world. 
He established the custom that the disuple should wash the 

feet of his Gooroo, and drink the water ; 
PAr Bnihm and Poonm Bruhm, in this Kulyoog, he showed 

were one, 
The four Feet ^f the animal sustiuning the world) were 

made of Futh ; the four castes were made one ; 
The high and the low became equal; the salutation of the 

feet (among dietaples) he establi^ed in the world*: 
Contnity to the nature of man, the feet were exalted above 

the head. 
In the Kulyoc^ he gave salvation : using the only true Name, 

he taught men to wor^p the Lord. 
To give salvation in the Kulyoog Gooroo Xfinuk came. 

NoU. — The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bhaee Goordas, may be seen in Malcolm's " Sketch 
of the Sikhs," p. 152. &c ; rendered, however, in a less 
literal manner than has here been attempted. 

The bo<^ contains forty chapters, written in di£ferent kinds 
of verse, and it is the repoutaiy of many stories about N&nuk 
which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is as 
follows : — 

N&nuk agun went to Mecca; blue clothing he wore, like 

Ejishna; 
A staff in his hand, a book by his side ; the pot, the cup, and 

the mat, he also took : 
He sat where the Pilgrims completed the final act of tlieir 

pilgrimage. 
And when he slept at night he lay with his feet towards the 

front 
Jeewun struck him with his foot, saying, " Ho t what infidel 

sleeps here, 

■ The Akalees still follow thii cuitom. 
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With his feet towai^ the Lord, like an evii doer ? " 

— Sizing him b; the 1^ he drew him aside ; than Mecca 

also turned, and a miracle was declared. 
All were aBtooiahed, &c., && 



Gooroo Govin^t mode of repreienting hit JHunon. (From the 
Vichitr Nfttuk, with an extract from the Twenty-four 
Incarnationa, regarding the last Avatir aqd the aucceediqg 
Mehdee Meer.) 

Note. — The firrt fonr chapters are occupied with a mytbo- 
logical account of the Sodhee and Behdee Babdiviaions of the 
Kshutree race, the mlerB of the Pni^ab at Lahore and 
KuBsoor, and the descendants of Low and Eoosoo, the aona 
of K&th, who traced his descent through Dusruth, Rughoo, 
Soonij, and others, to Kals^n, a primeval monardi. ' So far 
as r^ards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kulyoc^ N&nuk 
would bestow blesaiDgs on the Sodhees, and would, on hU 
fourth mortal appearance, become one of that tribe.* 

Chapter V. (abstract). — The Brahmins began to follow 
the ways of Soodme, and Kshutreea of V^E^ae, and, etmi- 
larly, the Soodras did aa Brahmins, and the Veisyaa as Eshu- 
trees. In the fulness of time Ninuk came and established 
his own sect in the world. He died, but he was bom again 
as Un^^d, and a third time as Ummer Das, and at last 
he appeared as Ram Das, as had been declared, and the 
Goorooship became iuherent in the Sodhees. N&nuk thus 
put on other habiliments, as one lamp is lighted at another. 
Apparently there were four Crooroos, but, in truth, in each 
body there was the soul of Oooroo N&nuk. When Bam 
Das departed, hie son Aijoon became Gooroo, who was fol- 
lowed succeesiTely by Hur Grorind, Hnr Raee, Hnr Kiehen, 
and Tegh Buhadur, who gave his life for his ftuth in Delhi, 
having been put to death by the Mahometans. 

* Compare the tnuialationi gnea in Malcolm's Sketch, p. 174, te. 
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Chapter VI. (absbwct). — In the Bheem Khoond, near 
the Seven Shuringhee (or Peaks), where the Pandoos exer- 
cised sovereignty, (the unembodied soul of) Gooroo Grovind 
Singh implored the Abnightj, and became absorbed in the 
Divine essence (or obtuned salvation without the necessity of 
again spearing on earth). Likewise the parents of the 
Gooroo prayed to the Lord cootinaally. God looked on 
them with favour, and (the soul of) Govind was sent for 
from the Seven Peaks to become one of mankind. 

Then my wiah was not to reappear, 

For my thoughts were bent upon the feet of the Almighty ; 

But God made known to me his desires. 

The Lord sud, " When mankind was created, the Deityas 
were sent for the punishment of the wicked, but the Deityas 
being strong, forgot me their God. Then the Deotas were 
seat, but they caused themselves to be worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Brumha, and Vishnoo. The Sidhs were after- 
wards born, but they, following different ways, established 
many sects. Afterwards Gomkhnfith appeared in the world, 
and he, making many kings his disciples, established the sect 
of Jt^hees. Romanund then came into the world, and he 
established the sect of Byraghees after his own fashion. 
Mnhadeen (Mahomet) too was bom, and became lord of 
Arabia. He established a sect, and required his followers 
to repeat his name. Thus, they who were sent to guide 
mankind, perversely adopted modes of their own, and 
misled the world. Mone taught the right way to the 
ignco^nt ; wherefore thou, O Govind I hast been called, that 
thou mayst propagate the worship of the One True God, 
and guide those who have lost the road." Hence I, Govind, 
have come into the world, and have established a sect, and 
have Iwd down its customs ; but whosoever regards me as the 
Lord dull be dashed into the pit of hell, for 1 am but as 
other men, a beholder of the wonders of creation. 

[Govind goes on to declare that he r^;arded the religions 
of the Hindoos and Mahometans as naught ; that Joghees, 
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and the readers of Konuis and PooranB, were but deceivers ; 
tliat no ^tb was to be put in the worship of images and 
stones. All religions, he says, had become corrupt ; the 
Soonyassee and Bjrsghee equally showed the wrong way, 
and the modes of worship of Brahmine and Kshutrees and 
others were idle and vain. "All shall pass into hell, for 
Grod is not in books and scriptures, but in humility and truth- 
fulness." 

The subsequent chapters, to the 1 3th indunve, relate the 
wars in whidi Govind was engaged with the Sajas of the 
hills and the imperial forces.] 

Ckapter XIV. (abstract). — O God I thou who hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted pu- 
nishment on the wicked ; who haat regarded me as thy 
devoted slave and hast served me with tlune own hand, now 
all that I have beheld, and all thy glories which I have wit- 
nessed, will I faithfully relate. What I beheld in the former 
world, by the blesung of God will I make known. In all 
my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been showered 
upon me. Loh (iron) has been my preserver. Through the 
goodness of God have I been strong, and all that I hare seen 
during the various ages will I put in a book ; every thing 
ehall be fully made known. 

Extract from the Twenty-four Avat&ri. 

Kulkee, (conclusion of). — Kulkee at last became strong 
and proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created another 
Being. Mehdee Meer was created, great and powerful, who 
destroyed Kulkee, and became master of the world. All is 
in the hands of God. In this manner passed away the 
twenty-four manifestations. 

Mehdee Meer. ~~ In such manner was Kulkee destroyed, 
but God manifests himself at all times, and at the end of the 
Kulyoog, all will be his own.* When Mehdee Meer had 
vanquished the world he became raised up in his mind. He 
assumed to himself the crown of greatness and power, and 
■ Nij Jot, jot SunuUi. 
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all bowed to him. He regarded himaelf as supreme. He 
thought not of God, but coneidered himself to be in all things 
and to exist everywhere. Then the Almighty seized the 
fooL God is One. He is without a second. He is every- 
where, in the water and under the eartii. He who knows 
not the One God, will be bom agun times innumerable. In 
the eud God took away the power oF Mehdee Meer, and 
destroyed him utterly. 

A creepii^ worm did the Lord create ; 
By the ear of Mehdee it went and stayed : 
llie worm entered by hie ear. 
And he was wholly subdued. • 



APPENDIX IV. 

THE ADUONITOSr LETTEBS OF nInUK TO THE FABULOUS 
HOKABCH KARON ; AND THE FBEBCRIFTITE LETTERS 
OF OOTIND FOB THE QUIDANCK OF THE SIKHS. 

Note. — Two letters to Karon are attributed to N&uuk. 
The first is styled the " Nusseeut Nameh," or Letter of Ad- 
monition and Advice. The second is styled dmply the 
" Reply of NEauk," and professes to be spoken. Karon 
may poesibly be a corruption of Haruon, the < Haruun el 
Baechid' of European and Asiatic fame. Both compositions 
are of course fabulous as regards N&uuk, and appear to be 
the compositions of the commencement or middle of the last 
century. 

The two letters of Govind are termed the " Rehet 
Nameh" and the " Tunkha Nameh," or the Letter of Rules 
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and the Letter of Tinet leepectlvely ; aod wlule they are 
adapted for general guidance, they profeee to have been 
drawn up in reply to queetjons put hy mdividuals, or for the 
aatisbction of particuUr inquirers. There ia no evidence 
that they were compoaed by Govind himself ; but they may 
be held to represent his views, and the principles c^ SikMam. 

1. The Nutieent Ndmeh of Ndntik, or the Letter to Karon, 
the Mighty Prince, possessing forty Capital Cities replenished 
with Treasure. (Extracts from.) 

Alone man cornea, alone he goes. 

When he departs naught will avail him (or bear him 

witness). 
When the reckoning is taken, what answer will be ^ve ? 
If then only he repents, he shall be punished. 



Karon pud no devotions; he kept not fwth : 

The world exclaimed he ruled not juatly. 

He was called a Kuler, but he governed not well, 

For the pleasures of the world ensnared him. 

He plundered the earth; hell-fire shall torment him. 



Man should do good, so that he be not ashamed. 

£epent — and oppress not. 

Otherwise hell-fire shall seize thee, even in the grave. 

Holy men. Prophets, Shahs, and Khans, 

The mark of not one remuneth in the world ; 

For man is but as the passing shade of the fiying bird. 

• • • • • 

Thou rejoiceat in thy Forty Treasures, 
But thou hast not kept faith. 
See, oh people 1 Karon utterly confounded. 
O N&nuk I pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 
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2. The Beply of Ndntik to Karom, the Lord of Medina. 
First, N&nak went to Mecca ; 
Medina he afterwaida vieited. 
The lord of Mecca and Medina, 
Caron, he made hie disciple. 
When N&nuk was about to depart, 
Karon, tlie fortunate, thus spoke : 
Now thou art about to go, 
But whea wilt thou return ? 
Then the Gooreo thus answered : 
When I put on my tenth dress 
I shall be called Croviad Singh ; 
Then shall all Singha wear their hair; 
They shall accept the " Pfihul " of the two-edged dngger ; 
Then shall the sect of the K!faalsa be established ; 
Then shall men exclaim, " Victory, O Goorbo ! " 
The four races shall become one and the same ; 
The five weapons shall be worn by alL 
In the Kulyot^ they shall array thenMelvee in restments of 

blue; 
The name of the Kh&lsa shall be every where- 
in the time of Aurungzeb 
The Wondrous Khfilaa shall anse. 
Then shall battles be waged. 
Endless war ^nll ensue, 
And fighting shall follow year after year. 
They shall place the name of Govind Singh in their hearts; 
Many heads shall be rendered up. 
And the empire of the Khalsa shall prevuL 
First, the Punjab shall become the land of the Sikhs ; 
Then other countries shall be theirs; 
Hindostan and the North shall be possessed by them ; 
Then the West shall bow to them. 
When they enter KhorassSn, 
Caubul and Candahar shall lie low. 
When Imn • has been Iwd prostrate, 
Mecca shall be beheld. 
And Medina shall be seized. 
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Mighty shall be the rejoicing. 

And all shall exclaim, " Hail, 6001*00 ! " 

Unbelievers shall everywhere be destroyed ; 

The holy Khalsn shall be exalted; 

Beasts, and birds, and creeping things, shall tremble (in the 

presence of the Lord). 
Men and women shall everywhere call on God. 
The earth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall call on God. 
By calling on the Gooroo shall men be bleeaed. 
Every faith shall become of the Khalsa ; 
No other religion will remain, 
" Wah Gooroo" shall everywhere be re|>eated. 
And Pain and Trouble shall depart. 
In the Kulyoog shall the Kingdom be established 
Which Ndnuk received from the Lford. 
Worthless, I fall before God j 
NSnuk, the slave, cannot comprehend the ways of the Lorcl. 

3. The Rebtt Namek of Gooroo Govind. (Extracts from, 

and abstracts of portions.) 

Written for Durreeiee Oodassee, and repeated to Pnihlad Singh at Up- 

chullunu;;gar (Nuderh on the Godarerf). 

The Gooroo being seated at Upchullunuggur, spake to 
PruhlM Singh, saying, that through the favor of Nfinuk 
there was » sect or fiuth in the world for which rules (rehet) 
should be established. 

A Sikh who puts a cap (topee) • on his head, shall die seven 

deaths of dropsy. 
^VhoBoever wears a thread round his neck is on the way to 

damnation. 

[It is forbidden to take off the turban (pug) while eating, 
to have intercourse with Meenas, Mussundees, and Kooree- 
mars (children slayers), and to play at cliesa with women. 

No prayers are to be offered up witliont using the name of 

* Referniig psrticulnrly ID Hindoo lucelies ; bill. ]>eih>ps. nisu to I1>e M*ho- 
meUns, wlio formiTly vore tkull-capii alonr, ind now gmprally wind tlivir 
lurbann rouiul ■ covering of the kind. Tile Sikli contempt for ctther kind of 
" topee ' liH beeii thruirn into ihe shiidc by Iheir repugnance, in comtnon villi 
■11 oilier Indinns, to the Englisli cnp or lint.' 
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the Grooroo, uii<l he who heeds not the Gooroo, and eerves 
not the disciples ftuthfullyi is a Mletcha indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hookumnameh 
(requintion for l>eneToleacee or contributions) of the Gooroo, 
ehall fall under displeasure]. 

First the Gooroo (Gruot'h or Book) and Kh&lsa, which I 

have placed in the world. 
Whosoever denies or betrays cither shall be driven forth 

and dashed into hell. 

[It is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower (i. e. of 
a " Soohee " colour), to wear charms on the head, to break the 
fast without reciting the Jup (the prayer of Nftnuk), to neg- 
lect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening meal 
without reciting the Reih Rae, to leave Akal Poorik (the 
Timeless Being), and worship other Gods, to worahip stones, 
to make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the Grunt'h, 
and. to deceive the Khalsa. 

All Hookumnamehs (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
by the posterity of Nanuk, of IXn^ud, and of Ummcr Das, 
shall be heeded as his own : whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

The things which he had placed in the world (viz. the 
Grunt'h and the Kh&lsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who forsakes his faith 
shall be punished in the world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men("gor" and "mur- 
ree," referring to Mahometans and Hindoos), or he who 
worships temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topee) is a reudent of helL] 

Consider the Elb^lsa as the Gooroo, as the very embodi- 
ment of the Gk>oroo : 
He who wishes to see the Gooroo will find him in the 



[Trust not Joghees or Toorka. Remember the writings of 
the Gooroo only, Regard not the six Dursuns (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Gooroo, all Deities ate as 
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nnugtit. Tin Image of the Almighty ia Uie virable body 
(pruggut deh) of the immortal EMka (Akal). The Khdim 
is every thing, other divinities ore se Band, which slipa throngfa 
the fingers. By the older of God ^e Pant'h (or sect) of 
Sikhs has been eatablidied. All Kkhs must believe the 
GooFoo and the Gmntli. They should bow to the Gruntli 
alone. All pmyers save the prayers of the Gooroo are idle 
and vain. 

He who gives the " P&hul " to another sbalt reap innnmer- 
aUe blessings. He who instructs in the prayers and scrip- 
tures of the Goorooe shall attwn salvatiMi. Govind wUl 
reverence tbe Sikh wIk> chafes the haads and the feet of the 
weaned Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives food to other 
Sikhs, on him will tbe Gooroo look with favor. 

Delivered on Thursday the 3th day of the dark phase of 
the Moon of Magh in the Sambut year 1752 (beginmng of 
1696 A. D.). He who heeds these injunotioos ieaSiUic^ 
Gooroo Govind Singh. Tbe orders of tbe Giooroo are aa 
himself. Depend on God.] 



4. The l^nAha Nameh, or Rules of Fine* or ReMtricHma 
on Sikhs. (Abstract of.) 

Wnttcn in reply to the question of Bhmee Nond Lai, who had uAkA 
Gooroo Goriod what it wu pr)q>er for a Sikh to do, uxl wh«t to re- 
jrmin from. 

Kund I^al asked, &c : and the Crooroo replied that Budb 
were to be the acts of the Sikh& A Skh should set hie 
heart on God, on c^iarity, and on purity (Nam, Dan, Ish- 
nan). He who in the monung does not rcpur to scMiie temple* 
or visit some ho^ man, is greatly to blame. He who does 
not allow tbe poor a place (in his heart) ia to blame. With- 
out the favor of God nothing can be accomplished. He 
who bows his head (i. e. bombles himself) after living offered 
up prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Kurra Prusad, t. e. 
food) ^ould be distributed in singleness of mind to all ooraers 
equally. Frusad should be prepared of equal part« of flour, 
sugar, and butter. The preparer should first bathe, and 
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wliile cooking it he should repeat "Wah Gooroo" ooDtinuallj. 
When ready, the food should be put on a round place. 

The Sikh who wean the (written) charms of the Toorks, 
or who touches iron with his feet, is to be oo&demned. He 
who wears clothing dyed with safflower (of the colour called 
Soohee), and he who takes enulF (niswar) is to be condemued.* 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sieter of one of 
the brethren — he who does not bestow hie daughter becom- 
ingly in marriage — he who takes to himself the property of 
a sieter or daughter — he who wears not iron in some shape 
— he who robs or oppreaaes the poor, and he who makes 
ob^sancfl to a Toork, is to be punished. 

A ^kh should comb his \ockB, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also ahoiild he wash hia mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the Gooroo. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water : they iJiouId not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jup. In the morning, 
Jup, in the evening, Beih Ras, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikh should speak false of bis neighbor. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat fiesh from the hands of the Toorks. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, aot should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem- 
bering or calling on God. 

A ISikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only. He 
should not desire other women. 

He who sees a poor man and gives him not something, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

He who neglects to pray, or who abuses the holy, or who 



* Tb» is th« on\j ncotded probibitkin agiinit tobmceo, to rsfnin from which 
in ererr ilup* ii nov ■ rule. Tb* Afghani of Potuwur aiul Caubul canlinue 
to Uke inafT, a practice but Kttle known M the ladians. 
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gambles, or who lietem to those who epeak evil of the 
Goorooe, ia no Sikh. 

Diuly, Bome portion of what is gwned is to be net aside in 
the name of the Lord, but all busineea most be carried od 
in UDcerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the l«eath, nor 
should fire be put out with water, a portion of which has been 
drunk. 

Before meals the name of the Gooroo should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is adultery to 
be committed with the wife of another. The Gooroo ia not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person; he should not bathe in a state of nadity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked* His head should 
always be covered. 

He ia of the Kh&lsa, 

Who speaks evil to none. 

Who combats in the van. 

Who gives in charity, 

Wko slays a Khan, 

Who subdues bis pasaons. 

Who bums the " Kunus," f 

Who does not yield to saperstitione f, 

Wbo is awake day and night, 

Wbo delights in the sayings of the Gtwroos, 

And who never fears, althoi^ often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 
Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will hinuelf be 
offended. 

HeisoftheEhtilsa, 
Who protects the poor. 
Who combats evil, 



* The practices ofmanj Hindoo aacelio are mainly umed at. 

\ Hindee, Asn, laid to correspond with Um meanina of tha Arabic Air, — one 
nho da«« not affect to be in any way protMled by Sainli or otfaers. The ■amc 
term u applied to the brotheiboocL or mutual depeodence or a cbiaf and tui 
fMowm. 
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Who remembere God, 

Who achieves greatness*. 

Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered, 

Who mounts the war horse, 

Who is ever waging battle. 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Toorks, 

Who extends the Jaith, 

And who gives his head with what is upon it. 
The name of God shall be proclMmed -, 
No one shall speak ^^nst Him ; 
The rivers and the mountwns shall remember Him ; 
All who call upon Him shall be saved. 

Nund Lai ! attend to what is etad ; 
My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

1 will cause all to repeat the prayer of " Wah Gooroo." 
The Sikhs of Govind shall bestride horses, and bear hawks 

upon their hands, 
The Toorks who behold them shall fly. 
One shall combat a multitude. 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 
At the doorway of a Sikh shall wmt elephants caparisoned. 
And horsemen with spears, and there shall be music over his 

gateway. 
When myriads of matches bum t<^ther. 
Then ehidl the KbSlsa conquer East and West 
The Kh&lsa shall rule ; none can resist : 
The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient shall have 

favors heaped upon them. 

* Literally, who rcsida In lUt*. 
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APPENDIX V. 



A LIST OF SOME SIKH SECTS OB DENOMINATIONS, 

(In which, however, K>me Namea or Titles not properlj distioctiTe of an 
Order Are »lao inaertcd.) 



l8t Ood&tee. — Founded by Sree Chund, a boh of Ninuk. 
The OodoBeea were rejected by Ummer D&b, aa not being 
genuine Sikha. 

2d. Behdee, founded by Lukshmee Das, another son o£ 
Ndnuk. 

3d. Teehun, founded by Gooroo Unggud. 

4th. BhuUek, founded by Gooroo Ummer Doa. 

5th. Sodhee, founded by Gooroo Ram Das. 

Nate. — The Behdees, Teehuue, Bbulleb^ and Sodheee ate 
rather Sikhs of the subdivisions of Kabntroes^ so cslled, (t. «. 
of the tribes of certain Gooroos,) than distinot sects. 

6tb. Ram Rayee, secedera who adhered to Bam Baee 
when Tegh Buludur became Gooroo. They have a con- 
siderable establishment in the Lower Himalayas, near Hur- 
dw&r. 

7th. Bunda-FHnfhee, t. e. of the aect of Bunda, who suc- 
ceeded Govind as a temporal leader. 

8th. Mutsundee. — MuBSund ia simply the name of a eub- 
diriaion of the Kahutree race ; but it is alao specially applied 
to the followers of those who resisted Govind ; some say ae 
adherents of Bam Race, and others as instigators of the 
Gooroo's son to opposition. The more common atorj', how- 
ever, ia that the Mussunds were the hereditary atewards of 
the household of the several Gooroos, and that they became 
proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity 
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to themselves, and personally ill-used maoy Sikhs for not 
deferring to them ; whereupon Govlnd, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

9th. Rungrefha. — Converts of the Sweeperand some other 
inferior castes are so called. (See Note *, p. 74. aiUe.) 

10th. Bumddsee, i.e. Bao or Baee DAsec. — Sikhs of the 
class of Chumilrs, or leather-dressers, and who trace to the 
Bao Das, or Baee Das, whose writings are inserted in the 
Gruntli. 

lltb. Muthub^. — Converts from Mahometanism are so 
called. 

12th. .,4iW/ee. — ■Worshippers of Akal (God), the most 
eminent of the orders of Purists or Ascetica. 

13th. NihuTig. — The naked, or pure. 

14th. NirmuUeh. — ^The sinless. One who has acquired 
this title usually administers the Pahul to others. 

15th. Gheianee. — The wise, or iierfect. A term some- 
times applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 

16th. Soothra Shahee. — The true, or pure: said to have 
been founded by one Sootcha, a Brahmin. (See ante. Note *, 
p. 64.) 

17th. Sutcheedaree. — Likewise the true, or pure: the 
founder not ascertained. 

18th. 5Ade«.— Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness; and it 
in scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an 
order. 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
themselvrs to particular temples, or who cl^m to have been 
founded by particular disciples of eminence, or by followers- 
who obtwned any distinctive title from a Gooroa Thus 
some claim to represent R&m Dat, the companion of Nfinuk, 
who lived till the time of Arjoon, and who obtained the title 
of "Boodha," or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves Rab&tee Stkha, from the Bub&b, or particular 
instrument on which they pluy ; and these affect to regard 
Mui'dfina, the companion of N4nuk, im their founder. Others 
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are called Deewdtia, or the Simple or Mad, from ooe assiduous 
sa a collector of the contributiona of the faithful iur the 
service of the Goorooa, and who, while iso employed, placed 
a peacock's feather in his turban. Another class is called 
Moossuddee (or, perhaps, Mooteuddee, i. e. the clerk oi' writer 
order), and it is stated to be composed of devotees of the 
Alaliometan religion, who have adopted the " Jup " of Naauk 
as their rule of faith. The Moosauddees are further said to 
have fixed abodes in the countricB westward of the Indua. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OP 1806. 



Treaty of Friendship and Uniti/ behceen the Honorable East 
India Company and the Sirdars Bunjeet Si^h and Futteh 
Singh, (let January, 1806.) 

Sirdar Kunjcet Singh and Sirdar Futteh Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded hf 
Ijieu tenant- Colonel John Malcolm, under the special autha<- 
rify of tlie Right Honorable Lord Lake, himself duly 
authorized hy the Honorable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart,, Governor General, and Sirdar Futteh Singh, as prin- 
cipal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiary on the part 
of Rimjeet Singh : — 

Article 1. — Sirdar Runjeet Siugh and Sirdar Futteh 
Singh Aloowalla, hereby agree that they will cause JcBwunt 
Rao Holkar to remove with his anny to the distance of 
thirty cosa from Amrutsir immediately, and will never here- 
nfter hold any further connection with him, or aid or asaist 
him with troops, or in any other manner whatever; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jeswunt Roo Holkar'a followers or troops as are desirous of 
returning to their homes in the Dekkan, but, on the con- 
trary, will render them every assistince in their power for 
carrying such intention into execution. 

Article 2. — The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in case a pacification should not be effected between tliat 
Government and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the British army 
shall move from its present encampment, on the banks of the 
river Biah, as soon as Jeswunt Rao Holkar aforesaid shall 
have marched his army to the distance of thirty coss from 
Amrutair ; and that, in any treaty which may hereafter be 
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concluded between the British (rOTemment and Jeswmit 
Bao Holkar, it Bhall be stipulated that, immediately after the 
conclusiOD of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate the terri- 
toriea of the Sikhs, and march towards his own, and th&t he 
shall in no way whatever injure or destroy such parts of the 
Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British Gorem- 
ment further agrees that, as long as the said Chieftaina, Ran- 
jeet Singh and Futteh Singh, abstain from holding any 
friendly connection with the enemies of that GoTemment, or 
from conuDitting any act of hostility on their own parts 
against the sud Government, the British armiea shall never 
enter the territories of the siud Chieftains, nor will the Briti^ 
Goverument form any plans for the seizure or sequeBtiatioD 
of their possessions or property. 
Dated Ist January, 1806. 



APPENDIX Vm. 

sm DAvm ochtbrlonet'8 pboclahation of 1809. 

Precept or " Ittillab Nameh" under the Seal of General SL 
Leger, and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel Oeh~ 
terlotteg ; written the 9th of February, 180y, corresponding 
to the 2M Zee Hijeh, 1223, Hijereh.^ 

The British army having encamped near the frontiers of 
the Muharaja Bunjeet Singh, it has been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by means of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Muhanya 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Grovemment, 
which have solely for their object and Mm to confirm the 
friendship with the Muhamja, and to prevent any injury to 
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his conutry, the preservation of iriendship between the two 
States depending on particular conditions which are hereby 
detailed. 

The Th&nnahs in the fortress of £hurV, Khanpore, and 
other [daces on this side of the river Sutlej, which hare 
been placed in the hands of the dependents of the Muharaja, 
shall be razed, and the same places icetoied to their ancient 



The force of cavalry and infantry whicK may have crossed 
to this side of the Sutlej must he recalled to the other 
side, to the country of the Muharaja. 

The troops stationed at the Ghaut of Pbilonr must march 
thence, and depart to the other aide of the river aa described, 
and in future the troops of the Muharaja shall never advance 
into the country of the Chiefs situated on this side of the 
river, who have called in for their security and protection 
Th&nnahs of the British Government ; but if in the manner 
that the British have placed Th&nnahs of moderate number 
on this side of the Sutl^, if in like manner a small force 
by way of Th^uah be stationed at the Ghaut of Philonr, it 
will not be objected to. 

If the Muharaja persevere in the fulfilment of tho above 
stipulations, which he so repeatedly professed to do in pre- 
sence of Mr. Metcalfe, such fulfilment will confirm the 
mutual friendship. In case of non-compliance with these 
stipulations, then shall it be plun that tha Muharaja has no 
r^ard for the frienddiip of the British, bnt, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such case the victorious British army 
shall commence every mode of defence. 

The communication of this precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to know 
those of the Muharaja. The British are confident that the 
Muharaja will consider the contents of this precept as 
abounding to his real advanti^e, and as affording a conspicu- 
ous proof of their friendship; that with their capatuty for 
war, they are also intent on peace. 

document hu been preserred, bI- 
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APPENDIX IX. 

THE TREAXr WITH LAHORE OF 1809. 

Treaty between the Britiah Government and the Sqja of 
TAthore. (Dated 25th April, 1809.) 

Whebgas certain differences which had arisen betn'een the 
British Government and the Raja of Lahore have been hap- 
pily and amicably adjusted; and both parties being anxious 
to m^ntain relations of perfect amity and concord, the 
following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on the 
heirs and suoceasore of the two parties, have been concluded 
by the Raja Runjeet Singh in person, and by the agency of 
C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British GoYcm- 
mcnt. 

Article 1. — Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : the latter shall 
be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the footing 
of the most favored powers, and the British Government 
will have no concern with the territories and subjects of the 
Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The Raja will never mainUun in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river SutJej 
more troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any incroachments on the pos- 
sessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 3. — In the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship) 
this treaty shall he considered null and void. 

Article 4. — This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amrutsir, on the 25th day of 
April, 180!>, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja 
of Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
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biB seal and signature ; and the Baja boa delivered another 
copj of the same under Lib seal and signature, and Mr. C. T, 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copj of the same, duly ratified hj the Bight Honorable 
the Governor General in Coundl, on the receipt of which hy 
the Saja, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 



APPENDIX X. 



PBOCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS 8UTLEJ STATES 
AQAIH8T LAHORE. (Dated, 1809.) 

TTatulation ofan" Tttilah Nameh," addressed to the Chiefs of 
ike Country of Malirak and Sirhind, on this Side of the 
River Sutlej. (3d May, 1809.) 



It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the exist- 
ence of yesterday, that the marching of a detachment of 
British troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chiefs, 
and originated solely from friendly considerations in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their possessions 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
25th of April, 1809, between Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Mubaraja Runjeet Singh, agreeably 
to the orders of the Bight Honorable the Governor General 
in Conntnl, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the satis- 
faction of the Chiefs of the country of Malwah and Sirhind, 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, as 
contained in the seven following articles : — 
C C 
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Article 1. — The country of the Chiefs of Malwah and 
Sirhind having entered under the Biitiah protection, titey 
■hall in future be secured from the authority and influeace of 
Muharaja RuDJeet Singh, conformably to the temiB of the 
treaty. 

Articled. — All the country of the Chiefs thua takea 
under protection shall be exempted from all pecuniaty tribute 
to the British Goremment, 

Article 3. — The Chiefs shall remiun in the fuU exercise of 
the same rights and authority in th^ own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the British 
protection. 

Article 4. — Should a British force, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to march through the country of the said 
Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief shall, 
within his own possessions, assist and fumbh, to the fidi of 
his power, such force with supplies of gra\n and other necefr- 
sarics which may be demanded. 

Article 5. — Should an enemy approach from any quarter 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British 
army with all their force, and, exerting themselves in ex- 
pelling the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedience. 

Articles. — All Europe articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall be 
allowed to paeS) by the Thannahdare and Sayerdars of the 
several Chiefs, without molestation and the demand of duty. 

Article 7. — All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
r^ments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the bringere of which being provided with sealed " Itahdories" 
from the Resident at Delhi, or officer commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of duty. 
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APPEKDIX XI. 

PBOCLAHATION OP PEOTECTION TO CIS SUTLEJ STATES 
AOAIKST ON£ ANOTHBB. (Dated 1811.) 

For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of 
the Plains between the Sutlej and Jumaa. (22(t August, 
1811.) 

On the 3tl of May, 1809, an " Etianama," compriBed of seven 
articles, was issued by the orders of the British GoTernment, 
puqxirting that the country of the Sirdars of- Sirhind and 
M&lna having come under their protection, Kaja Bunjeet 
Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern with the posaeB- 
aions of the above Sirdars ; That the British Government had 
no intention of claiming Feishkushs or Nuzerana, and that 
they should continue in the full control and enjoyment of 
their respective ponseBsions: The publication of die above 
" EUanama" was intended to afford every confidence to the 
Sirdars, that the protection of the country was the sole 
object, that they had do intention of control, and that those 
having possessions should remain in full and complete enjoy- 
ment thereof. 

Whereas several Zemindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
officers of the British Govemnient, who, having in view the 
tenor of the above " Etlnnajna," have not attended, and will 
not in future pay attention to them; — for instance, on the 15th 
of June, 1811, Delawur Ali Khan of Samana complained to 
the Besideot of Delhi against the officers of Raja Sahib 
Singh for jewels and other property said to have been seized 
by them, who, in reply, observed, that the " Cusba of 
Samana being in the Amceldary of Raja Sahib Singh, his 
complaint should be made to him ;" and also, on the 12th of 
July, 1811, Dussowndha Singh and Goormook Singh com- 
co a 
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plnincd to Colone] Ochterloney, Agent to the Governor 
General, ngaioBt Sirdar Chumit Singh, for tbeir shares of 
property, &c. ; and, in reply, it waa written on the back of 
their urzee, " that since, during the period of three years, no 
claim WD8 preferred against Chumit Singh by any of hia 
brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner mentioned; 
and since it was advertised in the ' Etianama' delivered to the 
Sirdare, that every Chief should remtun in the quiet and full 
enjoyment of his domain?, the petition could not be attended 
to," — the insertion of tliese answers to compl^nts ia in- 
tended as examples, and abo that it may be impressed on the 
minda of every Zemindar and other subject, that the attiun- 
meot of justice ia tu be expected from their respective Chiefjs 
only, that they may not, in the smallest degree, swerve from 
the observation of subordination, — It ia, therefore, highly 
incumbent upon the Rajas and other Sirdars of this side of 
the river Sutlej, tliat they explain this to their respective 
subjects, and court their confidence, that it may be clear to 
them, that complaints to the oflScers of the British Govern- 
ment will be of no avail, and that they consider their re- 
spective Sirdara as the source of justice, and that, of their 
free will and accord, they observe uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of the British Government to interfere in 
the posBcssiona of the Sirdara of this country, it is never- 
theless, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the 
community, particularly necessary to give general informa- 
tion, that several Sirtbrs have, since the last incuraion of 
Raja Runject Singh, wrested the estatea of others, and de- 
prived them of their lawful possessions, and that in the 
restoration, they have used delays until detachmenta of the 
British army have been ecnt to eCTect restitution, aa in the 
case of the Ranee of Terah, the Sikhe of Cholian, the 
Talookas of Karowley and Chehloundy, and the village of 
Checbn ; nnd the reason of auch delays and evasions can only 
be attributed to the temporary enjoyment of the revenues, 
and subjecting the owners to irremediable losses, — It is, 
therefore, by order of the British Government, hereby pro- 
claimed that if any one of the Sirdara or others has forcibly 
taken possession of the estates of others, or otherwise 
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injured the lawful ownere, it is necesaary that, before the 
occurrence of any complaint, the proprietor should he satisfied, 
and by do means to defer the restoration of the property, — 
in which, however, should delays he made, and the inter- 
ference of the British authority become requisite, the revenues 
of the estate from the date of ejection of the lawful pro- 
prietor, together with whatever other losses the inhabitants 
of that place may sustain from the march of troope, sliall 
without scruple he demanded from the offending party ; and 
for disobedience of the present orders, a penalty, according 
to the circumstances of the case and of the offender, shall be 
levied, agreeably to the decision of the British Government. 



APPENDIX XIL 

INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OF 1832. 

Articles of a Convention established between the Honorable the 
East India Company, and his Highness tlie Muharaja 
Runjeet Singh, the Ruler of the Punjab, for the opening of 
the Navigation of the Rivers Indus and Sutlej. (Originally 
drafted 26th December, 1832.) 

By the grace of Uod, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble ties of friendship existing between the Honor- 
able the East India Company and hia Highness the Muha- 
raja Kunjeet Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty for- 
merly concluded by Sir T. C. Metcalfe, Bart., and since 
confirmed in the written pledge of sincere amity presented 
by the Eight Honourable Lord W. G. Bentinck, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H., Governor General of British India, at the meeting 
at Kooper, are, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole 
world, and will continue unimpaired, and increasing in 
strength from generation to generation : — By virtue of these 
CO 8 
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firmly estsbliBhed bonds of fiieDdahip, unce the opening of 
tlie navigation of the riverB Indus proper (i. e. Indus below 
the conftuence of the Penjnud) and Sutlej, (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote the 
general interests of conunerce), — has lately been effected 
through the agency of Captiun C. M. Wade, Political Agent at 
Loodhiana, deputed by the Right Honorable the Governor 
General for that purpose. The following Articlee, explana- 
tory of the conditions by which the said navigation is to be 
regulated, aa concerns the nomination of officers, the mode 
of collecting the duties, and the protection of the trade by 
that rout«, have been framed, in order that the officers of 
the two States employed m their execution nuty act accord- 
ingly : — 

Article 1. — The provisions of the ezisUng treaty relative 
to the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipula- 
tions, together with the contents of the friendly pledge 
already mentioned, shall remain binding, and a strict r^ard 
to preserve the relations of friendship between the two States 
shall be the ruling principle of action. In accordance with 
that treaty, the Honorable Company has not, nor will have 
any concern with the right bank of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The tariff which is to be established for the 
line of navigation in question is intended to apply exclusively 
to the passage of mercbaodiae by that route, and not to in- 
terfere with the transit duties levied on goods proceeding 
from one bank of the river to the other, nor with the places 
fixed for their collection : tbey are to remain as heretofore. 

Article 3, — Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of the Muhamja's government, are required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is done by merchants 
generally, and not to commit any acts offensive to the dvil 
and religious institutions of the Sikhs, 

Article 4. — Any one purpoBing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the agent of either State, and apply 
for H passport, agreeably to a form to be laid down ; having 
obtained which, he may proceed on his journey. The mer- 
chants coming from Amrutsir, and other parts on the right 
bank of the river Sutlej, are to iutimate their intentions to 
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the ngeot of the Muharaja, at Hurree-kee, or other appointed 
places, and obtua a passport through him ; and merchants 
coming from Hiadoostan, or other parts on the left bank of the 
river Satlej, will intimate their intentions to the Honor- 
able Company's agent, and obtain a passport through him. 
As foreigners, and Hindooetanees, and Sirdars of the pro- 
tected Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in the habit of 
crosnng the Sutlej without a passport from the Muba- 
raja's officers, it is expected that such persons will hereafter 
also conform to the same rale, and not cross without the usual 
passports. 

Article 5, — A tariff shall be established exhibiting the 
rate of duties leviable on each description of merohandiae, 
which, after having been approved hy both GoveramentB, ia 
to be the standard by which the auperinteadents and collec- 
tors of customs are to be guided. 

Article 6. — Merchants are invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence : no one shall be suffered to molest 
them or unnecessarily^ impede their progress, care being taken 
that they^ are only^ detained for the collection of the duties, in 
the manner stipulated, at the established stations. 

Article 7. — The officers who are to be entrusted with the 
collection of the duties and examination of the goods on the 
right bank of the river shall be stationed at Mithenkot and 
Hurree-kee ; at no other places bat these two shall boats in 
transit on the river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of boats stop of their own 
accord to take in or give out cai^o, the goods will be liable 
to the local transit duty of the Muharajn's government, pre- 
viously to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. 
The superintendent stationed at Mithenkot having examined 
the cargo, will levy the established duty, and grant a pass- 
port, with a written account of the cai^ and freight. On 
the arrival of the boat at Hurree-kee, the superintendent of 
that station will compare the passport with the cargo ; and 
whatever goods are fouod in excess will be liable to the pay- 
ment of the established duty, while the rest, having alrcudy 
paid duty at Mithenkot, will pass on free. The same rule 
shall be observed in respect to merchandize conveyed from 
00 4 
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Hurree-kce by the way of the rivera towards Siodb, that 
whatever may be fixed as the share of duties od the right 
bank of the river Sutlej, io right of the Mubaraja's own do- 
minions and of those in alleji^ance to him, the Muharaja'a 
officers will collect it at the places appointed. With r^ajxl 
to the security and safety of merchants who may adopt this 
route, the Muharaja's officers shall afford them every proteo- 
tioa in their power; and merchants, on halting for the ni^t 
on either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exists between the two States 
to give notice, and to show their passport to the Thanedar, or 
officers in authority at the place, and request protection fiw 
themselves: if, notwithstanding this precaudon, loss should 
at any time occur, a strict inquiry will be made, and recla- 
mation sought from those who are blameable. The articles 
of the present treaty for opening the navigation of the rivers 
above mentioned biving, agreeably to subsisring relations, 
been approved by the Sight Honorable the Grovemor 
General, shall be carried into execution ac^rdingly. 
Dated at Lahore the 26th of December, 1832. 

(Seal and wgnatore at the top.) 



APPENDIX XIIL 



BCFPLEMENTAKT INDUS NAVIGATION TB£ATT OF 
1834. 

Vraji of a Supplementary Treaty between the Britiih Govera~ 
ment and Maharaja Bunjeet Singh for establithinff a Toll 
OH the Indus. (29th November, 1834.) 

In conformity with the subsieting relations of friendship, 
OS established and confirmed by former treaties, between the 
Honorable the East India Company and his Highness Mu- 
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h&raja Runjeet Singli ; and whereaa io the 5th article of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber, 1832, it wae stipulated that a moderate scale of duties 
shonhl be fixed by ^e two G^ovemments in concert, to be 
levied on alt merahandize on transit up and down the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej ; the said Governments being now of opinion 
that, owing to the inexperience of the people of these coun- 
tries in such matters, the mode of levying duties then pro~ 
posed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods) could not fail 
to ^ve rise to mutual misunderstandings and reclamations, 
have, with a view to prevent these results, determined to 
substitute a toll, which shall be levied on nil boats, with 
whatever merchandize laden. The following articles have 
therefore been adopted as supplementary to the former 
treaty; and, in conformity with them, each Govemment en- 
gages that the toll shall be levied, and its amount neither be 
increased nor diminished except by mutual consent. 

Article 1. — A toll of 570 Rs. shall be levied on all boats 
laden with merchandize in transit on the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej between the sea and Roper, without reference to their 
size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above toll 
to be divided among the different States in proportion to the 
extent of territory which they possess on the Imnks of these 
rivers. 

Article 2. — The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied opposite to Mithenkot on boats coming from tbe sea 
towards Roper, and in tbe vicinity of Hurree-kee-Petten on 
boats going from Roper towards the sea, and at no other 
place; — 

In right of territory on the In right of territory on the 

right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers In- 

Indus and Sutlej, 155 Rs. dus and Sutlej, the Mu-. 

4 ans. haraja's share, of 67 Ra 

1 5 ans. 9 pie. 

Article 3. — In order to fotulitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
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satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may ariee ood- 
nectcd with the safety of the navigation and the wel&re of 
the trade by the new route, a British officer will reside 
opposite to Mithenkot, and a native agent on the part of the 
British Qovernment oppoute to Hurree-kee-Petten. These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Loodhiana ; and the agents who may be appointed to re^de at 
those places on the part of the other States concerned in the 
navigation, viz. Bhawlpoor and Sindh, together with those 
of Lahore, will cooperate with them in the execution of 
their duties. 

Article 4. — In order to guard against imporation on the 
part of merchants in making false complaints of being plun- 
dered of property which formed no part of their cargoesi, 
they are required, when taking out their passports, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which, being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their passports; and 
wherever their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
are required to give immediate notice to the Thanadars or 
officers of the place, and to request protection for themselves, 
at the same time showing the passports they may have re- 
ceived at Mithenkot or Hurree-kee, aa the case may be. 

Article 5.— Such parts of the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 26th of December, 1832, as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandize, and to the mode of its collection, are hereby 
rescinded, and the forgoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble, 
the toll will be levied. 

N.B. — A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected States and the feudatories of the Muharaja on the 
left bank of the Sutlej will be determined hereafter. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 



THE TBIPARTITE TEEATT WITH EUKJEET SINGH AND 
SHAH SUOOJA OF 1838. 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship between Mulmraja Runjeet 
Singh and Shah Shoi^a-ool-Moolk, v>ith the approbation of, 
and in concert viith the British Government, 

(Done at Lahore, 26th Juno, 1838, eigncd at 
Simla, 25th June, 1838.) 

Whereas a treaty was formerly concluded between Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh and Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, coneisting of 
fourteen articlee, exclusive of the preamble and the conclu- 
sion : And whereas the execution of the provisions of the said 
treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And whereas at this 
time, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten having been deputed by the 
Right Honorable George Lord Auckland, G. C. R, Go- 
vernor General of India, to the presence of Muharaja Run- 
jeet Singh, and vested with full powers to form a treaty, in 
a manner consiatent with the friendly engagementa subsisting 
between the two States, the' treaty aforesaid is revived, and 
concluded with certmn modifications, and four new articles 
have been added thereto, with the approbation of, and in con- 
cert with the British Government, the provisions whereof, 
ascertained in the following eighteen articles, will be duly 
and faithfully observed : — 

Article 1. — Shah Shoojn-ool-Moolk disclaims all title on 
the part of himself, his heirs and auccessora, and all the Sud- 
do^es, to all the territories lying on either bivnk of the river 
Indus, that may be possessed by the Muharaja, viz., 
Caefameer, including its limits, E., W., N., S., together with 
the fort of Attok, Chuch Huzara, Khubul, Umb, with its 
dependencies, on the left bank of the aforesaid river, and on 
the right bank Peshawur, with the Eusufzaee territory, the 
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Khutuka, Huabt Nuggur, Mitchnee, Koh&t, Hunggoc^ 
and all places dependent on Feshawur, as far aa the Khyber 
iwas, BuQnoo, the Vuzeeree territory, Dowr-Tink, Gurang, 
Kalabagh, and Khooshalghur, with their dependent districted 
Deiah lainaeel Khan, and its dependency, Kot Mithcn, 
Oomur Kot, and their dependent territory ; Suoghur, Hur- 
nind-Dajul, Hajeepore, Bajenpore, and the three Kutchee, 
aa well aa Munkehra, with its district, and the province of 
Mooltnn, situated on the left bank. These countries and 
places are considered to be ;he property, and to form the 
estate, of the Muharaja : the Shdi neither has nor will have 
any concern with them ; they belong to the Muharaja andliis 
posterity from generation to geneTation. 

Article 2. — The people of the country on the other side 
of Khybcr will not be suffered to commit robberies, cr ag- 
gressions, or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter 
of either Stute, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of the other, each party engages to surrender 
him, and no perwn shall obstruct the passage of the stream 
which issues out of the Khybcr defile, and supplies the fort 
of Futtigurh with water according to ancient usage. 

Article 3. — As, agreeably to the treaty egtAbliahed be- 
tween the British Government and the Muhamja, no one can 
cross from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej without a 
passjiort fi-om the Muharaja, the same rule shall be ob> 
served regarding the passage of the Indus, whose waters 
join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to cross the 
Indue without the Muharaja's permission. 

Article 4. — Kegarding Shiknrpore and the territory of 
Scinde, on the right himk of the Indus, the Shah will agree 
to abide by whatever may be settled as right and proper, in 
conformity with the happy relatione of friendship sul^isting 
between the British Government and the Muharaja through 
Captain Wade. 

Article H. — When the Shah shall have established his au- 
thority in Cabool and Condahar, he will annually send the 
Muharaja the following articles, viz., — 55 high-bred horses 
of approved color, and pleasant paces; 11 Persian ecimetare ; 
7 Persian poignards ; 25 good mules; fruits of various kinds, 
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both diy and fresh ; antl Sinlas or Musk melons, of a Bireet 
nod delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year by the 
way of the Cabool river to Feshawur) ; grapes, pom^ranates, 
apples, quinces, almonds, r^sius, pistahs or chestnuts, an 
abundant supply of each ; as well as pieces of satin of every 
colour; chogas of fur; kimlthabs wrought with gold and 
silver; and Persian carpets, altc^ther to the number of 101 
pieces, — all these articles the Shah will continue to send every 
year to the Muharaja. 

Article 6. — Each party ehall address the other on terms 
of equality. 

Article 7. — Merchants of Afghanistan who may be de- 
sirous of trading to Lahore, Umrutsir, or any other parts of 
the Muharajs's poseeseionB, shall not be stopped or molested 
on their way ; on the contrary, strict orders ehall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Muharaja engages to 
observe the same line of conduct on his port, in respect to . 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8. — The Muharaja will yearly send to the Shah 
the following articles in the way of friendship : — 55 pieces 
of shawls ; 25 pieces of muslin ; 11 dooputtahs; 5 pieces of 
kimkhab ; 5 scarfs ; 5 turbans ; 55 loads of Bareh rice (pe- 
culiar to Peshawur). 

Article 9. — Any of the Muhanija's officers, who may bo 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by the Shah into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or 
shawls, &c to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every facility will be 
afforded to them in the execution of their commission. 

Article 10, — Whenever the armies of the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kioe be permitted to take place- 
Article 11. — In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from the Muliaraja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Barekzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall be equally divided between the two contracting parties. 
If the Shah should succeed in obtwnlng poeseeaion of their 
property, without the assistance of the Muhan^a'a troops. 
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the Shah agrees to send a portion of it hj his own agent to 
the Muharaja in the vny of friendship. 

Article 12. — An exchange of misBione charged with letten 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two 
parties. 

Article 1 3. — Should the Muliaraja require the aid of any 
of the Shah'a troops in furtherance of the objects contem- 
plated hy this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force com- 
mnnded by one of hia prindpal officers: in like manner the 
Muharaja will furnish the Shah, when required, with an 
auxiliary force, composed of Mahomedans, and commanded 
by one of the principal officers, as far as Cabool, in further- 
ance of the objects contemplated by this treaty. When the 
Muharaja may go to Feshawur, the Shah will depute s 
Shahzadah to vimt him, on which occasions the Muharaja 
will receive and dismiss him with the honor and conridera- 
tion due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14. — The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Govern- 
ments, and Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, shall be the friends and 
enemies of alL 

Article 15. — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk engages, after the 
att^nment of his object, to pay without fail to the Muha- 
raja the siim of two laks of rupees, of the Nanukehahee or 
Kuldlir currency, calculating from the date on which the 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose of reinstating 
his Majesty in Cabool, in consideration of the Muharaja 
stationing a force of not less than 5000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of the Mahomedan jiersuaeion, within the limits of 
the Feshawur territory, for the support of the Shah, and to 
be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British Go- 
Temment, in concert and counsel with the Muharaja, shall 
deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of great im- 
portance may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted with regnrd to it as may seem expedient and proper 
at the time to the British and Sikh Qovemments. In the 
event of the Muharaja's reqiuring the aid of any of tha 
Shah's troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to the period for which such aid may be afforded. 
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and the Brltieh Government holds itself reeponMlile for the 
puDctuol payment of the above sum annually to the Muha- 
raja, bo long aa the provisions of this treaty are duly ob- 
BervedL 

Article 16- — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk i^ees to relmquish 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supremacy 
and arreara of tribute over the country now held by the 
Ameers of Scinde, (which will continue to belong to the 
Ameers and their succesBors in perpetuity,) on condition of 
the payment to him by the Ameers of such a sum as may be 
determined under the tnediatiou of the British Government; 
1,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by 
him to Muhamja Bunjeet Singh. On these payments being 
completed, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th March, 
1833 •, will be considered cancelled, and the customary inter- 
change of letters and suitable presents between the Muha- 
raja and the Ameers of Scinde shall be miuntuned as heie- 
tofore. 

Article 17. — When Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk shall have 
succeeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he 
shall not attack or molest his nephew, (be ruler of Herat, 
in the possession of the territories now subject to hie Go- 
vernment. 

Article 18. — rShah Shooja-ool-Moolk binds himself, his 
heirs, and successors, to refrun from entering into nego- 
tiations with any foreign State without the knowledge and 
consent of the Britbh and Sikh Governments, and to oppose 
any power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Muharaja Bunjeet Singh, and Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that case the 
present treaty shall be considered binding for ever, and this 
treaty shall come into operation from and after the date on 
which the seals and signatures of the three contracting par- 
ties shall have been affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 2€th day of June, in the year of 
* Between Shtb Shooja and Ilunjeet Singh. 
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our Lord 1838, coireapondiag with the ISth of the moDth 
of Asaarh 1895, era of Bikurmajeet. 

Ratified hy the Kight Honorable the Governor General 
nt Simla, on the 23d day of July, A. D. 1838. 

(Signed) AnCKi-AKD. 

RXINJEBT SiNQH. 

Shooja-ooi>-Moolk. 



APPENDIX XV. 

INDUa AND SUTLEJ TOLL AQBEEHENT OP 1839. 

Agreement entered into with tlte Gooemment of Lahore, re- 
garding t!te Duties to be leoied on the Tranrit of Merchandlce 
hg the Bivers Sutle; and Indus, in modification of the Snp- 
plementarg Articles oft/ie Treatg fl/1832. 

(Dated 19th 5foy, 1839.) 

Objectioits having been urged againat the levy of the sanie 
duty OQ a boat of a small as on one of a la^e size, luid the 
merchants having solicited that the duties might be levied on 
the maundflge, or measurement, of the boata, or on the value 
of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that hereafter the whole 
duty shall be paid at one place, and either at Loodiana, or 
Ferozpoor, or at Mlthenkot ; and that the duty be levied on 
the merchandize, and not on the boats, as follows : — 

Fushmeena, - - per maund 10 rupees. 

Opium - - - — 7^ rupees. 

Indigo - - - — 2^ rupees. 

Dried fruits - - — 1 rupee. 

Superior ulks, rauslins, broad cloth, &c. 6 annas. 

Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes — 4 annas. 
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On Exporttfrom the Punjab. 

Sugar, ghee, oil, drugs, ginger, safi&oD, 

and cotton - - per maund 4 annas. 

Madder - • - — g aanae. 

Gmin ... — 2 annas. 



On Imports /rom Bombay. 
All imports whatever, - per maund 4 annas. 



APPENDIX XVI. 

INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AQHEEMENT OF 1840. 

Treaty between the Lahore and British Governments, regarding 
the levy of Transit Duties on Boats navigating the Sutlej 
and Indus. (Dated 27th June, 1840.) 

FOAMEBLr a treaty was executed hj the Right Honorable 
Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck, the Governor Grenera! of 
India, on the 14th of Poos Sumbut, 1889 (corresponding 
with A.D. 1832), through Colonel, then Captain Wade, con- 
eeming the navigation of the Sutlej and the Scinde rivers in 
the KMIsa territory, in concurrence with the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments. Another treaty on the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same otGcer, 
in Simblt, 1891 (corresponding with a.d. 1834), fixing a 
duty on every mercantile boat, independent of the quantity 
of its freight and the nature of its merchandize. A third 
treaty was executed on this subject, in accordance with the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival of Mr. Clerk, 
D I) 
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Agent to the Govenior Geoeral at the Durbar, in May, 1839, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandize according to 
quantity and kind ; and it was also specified, that no further 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the two 
GoTemmenta. On the viat of that gentleman to the Kh&Isa 
Durbar at Amnitsir, in Jith Sumbut, 1897 (corresponding 
with May, 1840), the difficulties and incosveniences which 
seemed to result to trade under the system proposed last year, 
in consequence of the obstruction to boats for the purpose of 
search, and the ignorance of traders, and the difficulty of ad- 
justing duties according to the different kinds of articles 
freighted in these boats, were all stated ; and that gentleman 
proposed to revise that system, by fixing a scale of duties 
proportionate to the measurement of boats, and not on the 
kind of commodities, if this arrangement should be approved 
of by both Governments. Having reported to his Govern- 
ment the (nrcumstance of the case, he now drew up a sche- 
dule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats navigating 
the rivers Scinde and Sutlej, and forwarded it for the con- 
sideration of this friendly Durbar ; the Kh&lsa Government, 
therefore, with a due r^ard to the established alliance, 
having added a few sentences in accordance with the late 
treaties, and agreeably to what is already well understood, has 
signed and sealed the schedule ; and it shall never be liable 
to any contradiction, difference, shange, or alteration without 
the concurrence and consent of both Governments, in con- 
sideration of mutual advantages, upon condition it does not 
interfere with the established custom duties at Amrutsir, 
Lahore, and other inland pUces, or the other rivers in the 
KhSlsa territory. 

Article 1. — Grun, wood, limestone, will be free from 
duty. 

Article 2. — "With exception of the above, every commo- 
dity to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3, — Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Hooper, or 
Loodiana to Mithenkot or Rojh&n, or from Bojh&n or Mi- 
thenkot to the foot of the Hills, Rooper, or Loodiana, will be 
50 rupees ; viz. 
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From the foot of the Hills to Feroaepoor, or back 20 Rupees 
From Ferozepoor to Buh&wulpoor, or back - 15 
From Buh&niilpoor to Mithenkot or Rojh&ii, or 
back - - - - - 15 

The whole trip, up or down SO Rupees. 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 500 
maunds : from the fcx>t of the Hilla, Hooper, or Loodiona to 
Mitheokot or RojhAn, or from Bojh&n or Mithenkot to the 
foot of the Hille, Rooper, or Loodiana, will be 100 rupees, viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepoor, or back 40 Rupees 

From Ferozepoor to Buhfiwulpoor, or back - 30 
From Buh&wulpoor to Mithenkot or Rojh&u, or 

back - - - - - 30 

The whole trip, up or down 100 Rupees. 

Duty on all boats above 500 maunds will be 150 rupees; viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozepoor, or back 60 Rupees 
From Ferozepoor to Bub&wulpoor, or back - 45 
From Buh&wulpoor to Mithenkot or Rojhfin, or 
back - - - - - 45 

The whole trip, up or down 150 Rupees. 



Article 4. — Boats to be classed 1, 2, or 3, and the same 
to be written on the boat, and every boat to be re^iistered. 

Article 5. — These duties on merchandize frequenting the 
Sutlej and Scinde are not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the established inland custom- 
houses throughout the Khfilsa territory, which will remun on 
their usual footing. 

Dated 13tli Assar Sumbut, 1897, corresponding with 
27th June, 1840. 
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APPENDIX XVII. 

DECLARATION OF WAR OF 1845. 
Proclamation by the Governor Getural of India. 

Cejnp, Lushkuree Khan ke Serai, 
l>ecember 13th, 1845. 
The British Government baa ever been on tennB of friend- 
Bhip with that of the Punjab. 

In the year 1609, a treaty of amity and concord was con- 
cluded between the Britbh Government and the late Ma- 
haraja Kunjeet Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the British Government, and 
were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Muharaja. 

The same friendly relations have been maint^ed with the 
successor? of Muharaja Kunjeet Singh by the British Go- 
vernment up to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Muharaja Sbcre Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has made it 
incumbent on the Governor General in Council to adopt pre- 
cautionary meaflures for the protection of the Briti^ frontier : 
the nature of these measures, and the cause of their adop- 
tion, were, at the time, fully explained to the Lahore 
Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Go- 
Tenunent during the last two years, and many most un- 
friendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor 
General in Council has continued to evince his desire to 
nuuntain the relations of funity and concord wliich had so 
long existed between the two States, for the mutual interests 
and happiness of both. He has shown, on every occasion, 
the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the helpless 
state of the inlVuit Muharaja, Dhuleep Singh, whom the British 
Government had recognized as the successor to the late Mu- 
haraja Shere Singh. 
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The Governor General in Council sincerely (leeired to see 
a strong Sikh Government reestablished in the Punjab, able 
t» control its army, and to protect its subjects ; he had not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing that 
important object effected by the patriotic efforts of the Chiefs 
and people of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbsf, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor General's agent, by direction of the Go- 
vernor Genera], demanded an ezplanarion of this movement, 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass the 
Government of the Muharaja, or to induce collision between 
the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for 
explanation, while active military preparations were continued 
at Lahore, the Governor General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, , 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The Governor General hereby declares the possessions of 
Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, on the left or British bank of the 
Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

The Governor General will respect the existing rights of 
all Jagheerdars, Zemindars, and tenants in the said posses- 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the British Crovernment. 

The Gi>vemor General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs and 
Sirdars in the protected territories to cooperate cordially 
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with the British Grovernment for the piuuBhmoit of the 
common enemy, and for the maiDtetumce of order in these 
States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in 
the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the protecting 
power, will find their interests promoted thereby ; and those 
who take a contrary course will be treated as eoemiee to the 
British Government, and will be punished accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive efficient protec- 
tion by the British Government. All parties of men found 
in armed bands, who can give no satis&ctory account of 
their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the public 
peace. 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by thar 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to susttun loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning 
to their all^;iance, will be liable to have their property on 
this »de the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government. 



APPENDIX XVIIL 

FIRST TBEATT WITH LAHORE OF 1846. 

TVeaty between the British Government and the State of La- 
hore, concluded at Lahore, on March 9th, 1846. 

Whereas the treaty of amity and concord, which was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Muharajs 
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Sanjeet Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809) waa broken by 
the unprovoked aggreBsion on the British provincea of the 
Sikh army, in December last ; And whereas, on that occasion, 
by the proclamation dated the 13th of December, the ter- 
ritories then in the occupation of the Muharaja of Lahore, 
on the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, were con6»- 
cated and annexed to the British provinces ; and, since that 
time, hostile operations have been prosecuted by the two 
Governments, the one against the other, which have resulted 
in the occupation of Lahore by the British troops ; And 
whereas it haa been determined that, upon certain conditions, 
peace shall be re-established between the two Grovemments, 
the following treaty of peace between the Honorable 
English East India Company, and Muharaja Dhuleep Singh 
Bahadoor, and his children, heirs, and successois, has been 
concluded, on the part of the Honorable Company, by Fre- 
derick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in 
them by the Bight Honorable Sir Henry Hanlinge, G. C. B., 
one of Her fintannic Majesty's most Honorable Privy Coun- 
cil, Governor General, appointed by the Honorable Com- 
pany to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies ; 
and, on the part of his Highness the Muharaja Dhuleep 
Singh, by Bhaee Bam Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sirdar Tej. 
Singh, Sirdar Chutter Singh Attareewalla, Sirdar Runjore 
Singh Mujeetheeo, Dewan Deena Nath, and Fakeer Nooi^ood- 
deen, vested with full powers and authority on the part of 
hie Highness. 

Article 1. — There shall be perpetual peace and Iriendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and Muha- 
raja Dhuleep Singh, his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Article 2. — The Muharaja of Lahore renounces for him- 
self, his heirs and successors, all claim to, or connection with, 
the territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and en- 
gages never to have any concern with those territories, or 
the inhabitants thereof. 

Article 3. — The Muharaja cedes to the Honorable Com- 
paijy, in pei^tual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
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rights, in the Dooab, or oountry, hill aod plain, aitoate be- 
tween the riyera Beas and Satlej. 

Article 4. — The British Grovemment having demanded 
from the Lahore State, ae iDdemaification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described in 
Artide 3, payment of one and a half erores of rupees ; and 
the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whtde ot 
this sum at this time, or to g^ve securify eBtiefactoiy to the 
British Government for its eventual payment; the Mufaa- 
mja cedes to the Honorable Company, in perpetual so- 
vereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his fortH, 
territories, rights, and interests, in the hill countries which 
arc situate between the rivers Beas and Indus, including the 
provinces of Cashmere and Hazarafa. 

Article 5. — The Muharaja will pay to the British Go- 
vernment the sum of fifty lacs of mpeea, on or before the 
ratification of this treaty. 

Article 6. — The Muharaja engages to ^band the matt- 
nous troops of the Lahore army, taking from them thw 
arms ; and his Highness agrees to reorganize the r^ular, or 
Aieen, regiments of infantry, upon the system, and acconUng 
to the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
time of the late Muharaja Bunjeet Singh, The Muharaja 
further engages to pay up all arresjs to the scddiers that are 
discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Article 7. — The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry: this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that this force should be increased, the canae 
shall be fully explained to the British Government; and, 
when the spedal necessity shall have passed, the regular 
troops shall be again reduced to the standard specified in the 
former clause of this article. 

Article 8. —The Muharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, ^rty-six in number, which have 
been pointed against the British troops, and which, having 
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been placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not 
captured at the battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9. — The control of tlie Hvera Beae and Sutlej, 
with the continuations of ihe latter river, commoDly called 
the Garrah and Punjnud, to the confluence of the Indus at 
Mithenkot, and the control of the Indus from Mithenkot 
to the borders of Beloochtstan, shall, in respect to tolls and 
ferries, rest with the British Government. The provisions 
of this article shall not interfere with the pass^e of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the atdd rivers, for 
the purposes of traffic, or the conveyance of passengers up 
and down their course. Bearding the ferries between the 
two countries respectively, at the several ghats of the said 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after de- 
fraying all the expenaes of management and establishments, 
shall account to the Lahore Government for one half of the 
net profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of this 
article have no reference to the ferries on that part of the 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Boh&wulpore and 
Lahore respectively. 

Article 10. — If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his High- 
ness the Muharaja for the protection of the British terri- 
tories, or those of their allies, the British troops shall, on such 
special occasions, due notice being given, be allowed to pass 
through the Lahore territories. In such case, the officers of 
the Lahore State will aflTord facilities in providing supplies 
and boats for the passage of rivers ; and the British Govern- 
ment will pay the full price of all such provisiona and boat«, 
and will make f^r compensation for all private property that 
may he endamaged. The British Government will more- 
over observe all due consideration to the religious feelings of 
the inhabitants of those tracts through which the army may 
pass. 

Article 11. — The Mnharaja engages never to take, or 
retain, in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American State, without the consent of the 
British Government. 

Article 12. — In consideration of the services I'cndored by 
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Raja GroUb Singh of Jummoo to the Lahore State, to- 
wards procoring the restoration of the relations of amitj 
between the Lahore and British GoTeramente, the Mubaraja 
hereby agrees to rect^ize the independent sovereignty <^ 
B^ja Golab Singh, in such territories and districts in the 
hills as may be made over to the said Raja Golab Singh by 
separate agreement between himself and the British Govem- 
ment* with the dependencies thereof, which may have been 
in the Raja's possession since the time of the late Muha- 
raja Kurruk Singh : and the British Giovemment, in conn- 
deration of the good conduct of Raja Golab Singh, also 
agrees to recognise his independence in such territories, and 
to admit him to the privileges of a separate treaty with the 
British Government 

Article 13. -^ In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Raja Golab Singh, the 
same shall be referred to the ari)itTation of the British Govern- 
ment ; and by its decision the Mubaraja engages to abide. 

Article 14.-^The limitti of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

Article 15. — The British Government will not exercise 
any interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
State ; but in all cases or questions which may be referred to 
the British Government, the Governor General will give the 
wd of his advice and good offices for the furtherance of the 
interests of the Lahore Government. 

Article 16.^ Tho subjects of either State shall, on visit- 
ing the territories of the other, be on the footing of the sub- 
jects of the moat favored nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions 
of the Right Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., 
Governor General, on the part of the British Government ; 
and by Bhaee Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh, 
^rdar Chutter Singh Attareewalla, Sirdar Runjore Singh 
Mujeetheea, Dewan Deena Nath, and Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, 
on the part of the Muhamja Dhulec[i Singh ; and the sfud 
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treaty has been this day ratified by the seal of tLe Bight 
Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor Ge- 
neral, and by that of hia Highness Muharaja Dhuleep Singh. 
Done at Lahore, this 9th day of March, in the year of 
OUT Lord 1846, corresponding with the 10th day of Ruhbee- 
ool-awnl, 1262, Hijree, and ratified on the same day. 



APPENDIX XIX. 



Artickt of Agreement concluded between the Britith Govern- 
ment and the Lahore Durbar, on the IIM of March, 1846, 



Wbebeab the Lahore Government has solicited the Governor 
General to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protec- 
tion of the Muharaja's person and of the capital, till the re- 
organization of the Lahore army, according to the provisions 
of article 6 of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th instant : 
And whereas the Governor General has, on ccrt^n condi- 
tions, consented to the measare : And whereas it is expedient 
that certain matters concerning the territories ceded by 
articles 3 and 4 of the aforesaid treaty should be speci- 
fically determined; the foUowiog eight articles of agreement 
have this day been concluded between the afore-mentioned 
contracting p 



Article 1. — The British Government shall leave at La- 
hore, till the close of the current year, a. d. 1846, such force 
as shall seem to the Governor General adequate for the pur- 
pose of protecting the person of the Mulmraja, and the in- 
habitants of the city of Lahore, during the reorganization 
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of tbe Sikh army, in accordance with the proviaions of article 
6 of the treaty of Lahore ; that force to be withdrawn at 
any conrenlent time before the expiration of the year. If the 
object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, haTe 
been obtiuned ; but the force shall not be detained at Lahore 
beyond the expiration of the current year. 

Article 2. — The Lahore Government agreea that tbe 
force left at Lahore, for the purpose specified in tbe fbrc^ing 
article, shall be placed in full possession of the fort and the 
city of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall be removed 
from within the city. The Lahore GoTemineDt engages io 
furniah convenient quarters for the officers and men of the 
said force, and to pay to the British Government all the extra 
expences, in regard to the said force, which may be incurred 
by the British Government, in consequence of their troops 
being employed away from their own cantonmeDts, and in a 
foreign territory. 

Article 3. — The Lahore Government engages to i^iply 
itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganization of its 
army, according to the prescribed conditions, and to comnw- 
nicate fully with the British authorities left at Lahore, as to 
the progress of such reorganization, and as to the location of 
the troops. 

Article 4. — If the Lahore Government fails in the per- 
formance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the Bri- 
tish Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force 
from Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the period 
specified in article 1. 

Article 5. — The British Government agreea to respect the 
bond JicU rights of those Jagbeerdars within the territories 
ceded by articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Xmhore, dated 9(6 
instant, who were attached to the families of the late Muha- 
raja Runjeet Singh, Kurruk Singh, and Shere Singh ; and the 
British Government will maintain those Jagheerdaia in their 
bona fide possesions, during their lives. 

Article 6. — The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government ftom 
their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded by the 
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provisions of articlea 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, to the 
cloee of the Khnreef harvest of the current year, viz. 1902, 
of the Sumbut Bikramajeet. 

Article 7. — The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forte in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treaswe and state property, with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment desire to ret^ any part of the awd property, they shall 
be at liberty to do so, paying for the same at a fair valuation ; 
and the British officers shall give their assistance to the lo- 
hore Government, in disposing on the spot of such part of 
the aforesaid property as the Lahore Government may not 
wish to remove, and the British officers may not desire to 
retain. 

Article 8. — Commiauoners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boundary 
between the two States, as defined by article 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated March 9th, 1846. 



APPENDIX XX. 

TREATT WITH QOLAB 8IKOH OF 1846. 



Treaty between the British Government and Muharaja Golab 
Singh, concluded at Umrutsir, on March 16M, 1846. 



Tbeatt between the British Government on the one part, 
and Muharaja Golab Singh of Jummoo on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomeiy Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of the Kight Honorable Sir 
Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty's 
most Honorable Privy Council, Governor General, ap- 
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pointed hy the Honorable Company to direct and control 
all their affiurs in the East Indies, and by Muharaja GtAah 
Singh in person. 

Article 1. — The British Government transfers and makes 
over, for ever, in independent pomeswon, to Maharaja Golab 
Singh, and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or moon- 
.tainoua country, with its dependencies, situated to the east- 
ward of the river Indus, and westward of the river Ravee, 
including Cbumba and excluding Lahool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British Government by the LaBoie 
State, according to the proviuons of article 4 of the trea^ 
of Lahore, dated March 9th, 1646. 

ArtJcle 2. — The eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing article to Muharaja Golab Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appointed by the British Govern- 
ment and Muharaja Golab Singh respectively, for that pur- 
pose, and shall be defined in a separate engagement, after 
survey. 

Article 3. — In courideration of the transfer made to him 
and bis heirs by the provisions of the for^;oing articles, Mu- 
haraja Golab Singh will pay to the British Government the 
sum of eeventy-five lacs of rupees (Naankehahee), fifty lacs 
to be pud on ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five lacs 
on or before the Ist of October of the current year, a.ix 
1846. 

Article 4. — The limits of the territories of Mohanya 
Golab Singh shall not be at any time changed without the 
ooQCurreuce of the British Government. 

Article 5. — Muharaja Grolab Singh will refer to the 
arbitration of the British Government any disputes or ques- 
' tions that may arise between himself and the Government 
of Lahore, or any other neighbouring State, and will abide 
by the decision of the British Grovemment. 

Article 6, — Muharaja Golab Singh engages for himself 
and heirs, to join, with the whole of his military forct^ the 
British troops, when employed within the hills, or in the ter. 
ritories adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. — Muhi^ja Golab Singh engages never to take, 
or rettun, in his service any British subject, nor the subject 
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of any European or American State, without the consent of 
the British GovemmeDt 

Article 8. — Muharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory iranaferred to him, the provisions of 
articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engagement hetween the 
BritiEdi Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated March 1 1th, 
1846. 

Article 9. — The British Government will give its aid to 
Muharaja Golah Singh, in protecting his territories from 
external enemies. 

Article 10. — Muharaja Golab Singh acknowledges the 
supremacy of the British Government) and will, in token of 
such supremacy, present annually to the British Government 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six 
mole, and six female), and three pairs of Cashmere shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Bight Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor 
General, on the part of the British Government, and by Mu- 
haraja Golab Singh in person ; and the eaii treaty has been 
this day ratified by the seal of the Bight Honorable Sir 
Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor General. 

Done at Umrutsir, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Bubbee- ■'' 
ool-awul, 1262, Hijree. 



APPENDIX XXI. 

SECOND TBEATT WITH LAHORE OF 1846. 

Foreign DepsrtmeDt, Camp, BhvroirBl Ghat, on tlie 
left Back of the Bess, the 22d December, 1846. 

The late Governor of Cashmere, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Sheik Imam Ooddeen, having resisted by force of arms 
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the oocnpation of the province of Caehmere hj Muhar^ 
GoUb SiDgh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce th^ Bubject, and to make over the provmoe to the 
repreaentative of the BritJeh Government, in fiilfihneDt of tfae 
conditions of the treat; of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846- 

A British force was employed to support and udj if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Muhaiaja 
Golab Singh in the above operations. 

Sheik Imam Ooddeen intimated to the British Govern- 
ment that he was acting under orders rec^ved &om the La- 
hore Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that 
the insurrection had been instigated by written instructioos 
received by him from the Vizier Baja Lall Singh. 

Shuk Imam Ooddeen surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that officer, that if the Sheik could, as he 
asserted, prove that his acts were in accordance with his in- 
structions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to in- 
flict upon him, either in his person or his property, any 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. The 
British agent pledged his Government to a full and impar- 
tial investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced by 
Sheik Imam Ooddeen, and it waB fully established that Raja 
Lall Singh did eecretiy instigate the Sheik to oppose the occu- 
pation by Muhanya Golab Singh of the province of Cashmere. 

The Governor General immediately demanded that the 
ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and 
exile to the British provinces the Vizier Baja Lall Singh. 

His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of fiaja 
Lall Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
treaty by the secret intrigues and machinations of the Vizier. 
It was not proved that the other members of the Durbar had 
c<^nizance of the Vizier's proceedings; and the conduct of 
the Sirdars, and of the Sikh army in the late operations for 
quelling the Cashmere insurrection, and removing the ob- 
stacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved that the crimi- 
nality of the Vi^er was not participated in by the Sikh 

OatHHI. 
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The MiniBteTS and Chiefs tinanimonsly decreed, and carried 
into immediate effect, the depo^tion of the Vizier. 

After s few daya' deliberations^ relative to the means of 
forming a goTemment at lifthore, the renuuning members of 
the Durbar, in concert with all the Sirdars and Chiefs of the 
State, eolidted the interference and aid of the British Govern- 
ment for the m^tenance of an administration, and the pro- 
tection of the Muharaja Dhuleep Singh during the minority 
of hia Highness. 

This solicitation by the Durbar and Cluefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the 9th March of the present year. 

The terms and conditions of this modification are set forth 
in the following articles of agreement. 

Articles of Agreemeat concluded between the Sritisk Govern- 
ment and the Lahore Durbar on I6th December, 1846. 

Whereas the Lahmre Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sirdars of the State have, in express terms, communicated to 
the British Grovemment their aozious desire that the Gover- 
nor General should give his aid and his assistance to muntain 
the administration of the Lahore State during the minority 
of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, and have declared this measure 
to be indispensable for the muntenance of the government : 
And whereas the Governor General has, under certain con- 
ditions, consented to give the aid and assistance solicited, the 
following articles of agreement, in modification of the articles 
of agreement executed at Lahore on the Ilth March last, 
have been concluded, on the part of the British Government, 
by Frederick Currie, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, C. B,, f^nt to the Governor General, Nordi West 
Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in them 
by the Kight Honorable Viscount Hardinge, G. C-B., Go- 
vernor General, and on the part of his Highness Muharaja 
Dhuleep Singh, by Sirdar Tej Singh, Sirdar Shere Singh, 
Dewau Deena Nath, Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, Baee Kishea 
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Chond, Sirdar Bunjore Kngli Mujeetheea, Sirdar Utter ^ngh 
Kaleewalla, Bbaee NidMn Singh, Sirdar £han Siigh Ut^ee- 
theea, Sirdar Shunuhere Siogh, Sirdar Lall Singh Morarea, 
Sirdar Kber Singh Sindhanwalla, Siidar Uijun Singh RiiiigF> 
nungleea, acting with the unanimous consent and concur- 
rence of the Chiefs and Sirdars of the State aasembled at 
Ijahore. 

Article 1. — All and every part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the State of I/idtore, 
bearing date the 9th day of March, 1846, except in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to dmise 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement^ shall remun binding upon 
the two Govemraenta. 

Article 2. — A British officer, with aa efficjeot eAtablish- 
ment of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor GenersI 
to remain at Lahore, whicji officer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State. 

ArUcle 3. — Every attention shall be piud, in conducting 
the administration to the feelings of the people, to preserving 
the national institutions and customs, and to maintain the 
just rights of all classes. 

Article 4. — Changes in the mode and details of adminis- 
tration shall not be made, except when found necessary for 
effecting the objects set forth in the foregoing (dause, and for 
securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. These 
details shall be conducted by native officers, as at present, who 
shall be appointed and superintended by a Council of Be- 
gency, composed of leading Chiefs and Sirdars, acting under 
the control and guidance of the British Beadent. 

Article 5. — The following persons shall in the first in- 
stance constitute the Council of K^ency, tnz., — > Sirdar Tg 
Singh, Sirdar Shere Singh Attareewallo, Bewan Deena Kath, 
Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, Sirdar Bunjore Singh Mujeetbeeaj 
Bhaee Kidb&n Singh, Sirdar Utter Singh Kaleewalht, Sirdar 
Shumshere Singh Sindhanwalla; and no change shall be made 
in the persons thus nominated, without the consent of tite 
British Besident, acting under the orders of the Governor 
General 
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Article 6. — The admmistration of the country eliall be 
conducted by this Council of Regency in euch manner as may 
be determined on by themeelves in coDBultation with the 
British Resident, who shall have full authority to direct and 
control the duties of every department. 

Article 7. — A British force, of such strength and num- 
bers, and in such positions, as the Governor General may 
think fit, shall remmn at Lahore for the protection of the 
Muharaja, and the preservation of the peace of the country. 

Article 8. — The Governor General shall be at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the 
Lahore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed 
necessary by the British Government for the security of the 
capital, or for mwntajning the peace of the country. 

Article 9. ~ The Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government twenty-two lacs of new Nannkshahee rupees 
of full tale and weight per annum, for the maintenance of 
this force, and to meet the expenses incurred by the British 
Government; such sum to be paid by two iostalmente, or 13 
lacs and 20,000 in May or June, and 8 lacs and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. — Inasmuch as it is fitting that her Highness 
the Muharanee, the mother of Muharaja Dhuleep Singh, 
should have a proper provision made for the niuntenance of 
herself and dependents, the sum of 1 lao and 50,000 
rupees shall be set apart annually for that purpose, and shall 
be at her Highness's disposal. 

Article 11. — The provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Muharaja Dhu- 
leep Singh, and shall cease and terminate on his Highness 
attuning the full age of 16 years, or on the 4th September 
of the year 1854; but it shall be competent to the Governor 
General to cause the arrangement to cease, at any period 
prior to the coming of age of bis Highness, at which the 
Governor General and the Lahore Durbar may be satisfied 
that the interposition of the British Government is no longer 
necessary for maintuning the government of his Highness 
the Muharaja. 
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HISTOBT OF THE SIKHS. 



This agreementi coDUBting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore) hy the officers and Chiefs and 
Sirdars above named, on the i6th day of December, 1846. 



APPENDIX XXIL 

RBTENOES OF THE FDNJAB, AS ESTDfATED IN 1844. 



TRIBUTARY STATES. 






BeU^r. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lehna 


70,000 


■<««. 


Sookfit. * Do. 25,000. Do" - 


70,000 




ChumbK. Not k&owD. Under Golab Singb • 


2,00,000 




R«j4oree. Do. Do. 


1,00,000 




Lwdakh. Tribute, 42,000. Do. 


1,00,000 




Msrdo. Do. T,000. Do. 


25,000 


5,65,000 


Note.— Ail of Ibese States, eicepting Belas- 




l' poor, may be regarded rather u farms beld 










and, ordinarilj, all the Tesourcet of the Chiefs 






being at the disposal of the governnient re. 






preseDtative, the probable revenues bave 






therefore been entered in full, instead of the 






were pecuniary payment. 


■ 




LAND REVENUE. 






Farmt. 






Uundee. Farm with the Rajs of Uondee.irho 






»u allowed one lakh out of the four for 






his expenses 

Kooloo. The members of the family bad pen- 


4,00,000 




eious - - - ... 


1,20,000 




Juswan. The &milT had a Jagbeer 


1,25,000 




Kanggra. Do. not included 






m the farm 


6,00,000 




Kotlehr. ThefimilybadaJagheer - . 


25,000 




Carried forward - - - . 


12,70,000 


5,65,000 
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liAXB Bbtwidz — Famu (contimtd). 

Brought forward - . . . 
Seeba. Tb« family nutr almcMt be r^arded aa 
Jogheerdan for tue whole estate : thej 
served with hone . • - . . 
Noorpoor. The family had a Jagheer - 
Hiureepoor. Do. 

Datarpoor. Do. 

Kotlub. Do. 

Note. — The above were all under Lehna 
Singh Hmeetheea. 
fiiuoUee. Family at large : was held bj Raja 
Heera Singh ..... 

Cashmeer. Shekh Gholom Moheiooddeen : 

CoDtract • 21,00,000 

Trajpa - . a,00,000 
AaugDmeiita - 4,00,000 

Hosuffenbad, Sic. (TJnder Cashmeer.) The 
Moznfferabad CLief a Jaglieerdar . 

fBaja Golab Sineh. The 
GimdghuT and Tumowleo 
Chiefi have Jagheera; but 
they are almost iudepen. 
deDt freebooters 
RawUPindee. Deewan Hakim Raee - 
Huaran Abdal, TDeewaii Mool Raj ; hel 
Khatir, and i lately held Chutch Huzara I- 
Ghehpee. [ also - - - -J 

Peahawur. Sirdar Tej Singh. The Barnkzaees 

have Jagheers - . . . . 

Tank-Bunnoo. Deewan Dowlut Raee. The 

Chief fled ; hia brother a Jagheer - 
Dera Ismaeel Khan. Deewan Dowlut Raee. 
Chief a Jasheer ..... 
Mooltan, Dera Qhaxee'l 
Khan, Uunkehra. J 

Contract . - 36,00,W0 
Troops - - 7,00,000 
Aaaignmento, &C. 2,00,000 

Bamn^gur, &c. Deewan Sawnn Mull - 
Mitta l^wana. The late Dhian Singh - 
Bhereh KhooshAb. Raja Golab Singh - 
Pind Dadol Khan. Do. 

Goqjrat. Do. 

Vuzeerabsd, &c. The late Soochet Singh 
Seealkot. Rqa Golab Singh . . _ 



Y Deewan Sawun Mull 



Bup«. 


Itnp«. 


12,70,000 


a,63,000 


90,000 
3,00,000 
1,00,000 
40,000 
20,000 




75,000 





30,00,000 
1,00,000 

M0,0DO 

1,00,000 
1,00,000 
1,00,000 
10,00,000 
2,50,000 
4,00,000 



4a,oo,ooo 
a,oo,ooo 

1,00,000 
1,00,000 

S0,000 
3,00,000 
9,00,000 

00,000 



Carried fonrard 



1,33,811,000 A,6A,000 
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BISTOBY OF THE 6IEB8. 



I.AHD Revbbch — Farmi (atuiiatud). 

Brought forward - - . . 
JaluDtUiur Dooab. Shekh Emainooddeeii 

Shekhoopoora, &c. Shckh Einamooddeen 
Cis Sutiej farms .---.. 
Mbcelloneous fomu in the Punjab 

lUligiou* OnaU. 

nddbj-'Sodheefl" 

Heldby "Behdeea" 

Hbcellaiieous ; ck. Akftlees, Fukeers, Brah- 
miiu, and the lands attached to Amritsir, 
&c, &c 

HiU Jagheen of the Jwnmoo Rajat. 

Jesrota,&c HeeraSingh. The Chief a Jagheer 
Fader, and olher dig- 1 ^ i i. c<- l 

Bbudurwah. Golab Singh (in Jagheer with 
uncle of Chumba Raia) - - - - 

Mankot. The late Soochet Singh. Familj a 
Jaghcer 

Bhuddoo. Do. Do. ■ 

Bundralta. Do. Do. - 

Jummoo and fGolflb Singh. Famtliea mostljl 
Reeassee. 1 refugees - - - -J 

Samba. The late Soochet Singh. Familj ex- 
tinct or fled -.-•-- 

Kishtwar. Golab Singh. Familj i-efugeeg 

Ukhnoor, induding f 

Chukkgna, nitb I Golab Singh. Family al 
Kearee Singh's ] Jagheer. / 

Ehimbur. The late Dhian Singh. Some mem* 
bers of familj Jagheera ; others refugees - 

The Chibh-Bhow tribes. The late Dhlan SiDgh. 
Familr Jagheers ..... 

Kotlee. The late Dhiao Singh. Fam. Jagheen 

Soonuteb. Do. Familj perhaps 
refugees 

DanguUee, Khanpoor, &c. Golab Singh. Some 
members or familj Jagheers; others pri- 
soners ; others refugees .... 

Total— HiU Jagheers . 

Carried forward . . . - 



1,33,8£,000 
2'i,00,000 
2,50,000 
6,50,000 
13,00,000 



1,25,000 
1,00,000 

50,000 

50,000 
50,000 

1,25,000 
30,000 

4,00,000 



1,50,000 

1,00,000 
30,000 

70,000 
1,00,000 



16,20,000 |2,05,50,000 
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Arr. XXn.] EEVBITLERS 0¥ THE PUNJAB. 



Labs Retskub — Jagheert. 

Brought forward . . . . 
Varioiu Jagfaeers held bj the Jummoo Rajas 

(in the plains) - . - - . 
The Kuiggra Rajas ^unbeer Chund, &&) - 
Sirdar Lebna Si^fa Mujeetheen - - t 
Sirdar Nihal Sln^ AUkoowaleea . - - 
Sirdar Kisben Singh («oa of Jemadar KhMahal 

Singh) 

Sirdar Tej Singh 

Sirdars Sham Singh and Chutter Singh Attaree- 

Sirdar Shnnuher Singh Sindhanwala 

Sirdar Uigoon Singh, and otJier aona of Hnrree 

Eouwur Pettha»ura Singh . - - . 
Eonvur Tara Singh . - . . . 
Sjrdar Jowahir Singh (uncle of Dhule^ Singh) 
Sirdar Munggul Singh • • - - . 
Sirdar Futteh Sineh Man . - . . 
Sirdar Uttnr Siogn Kaleeanwala ... 
Sirdar Hookum Sngh Hulwaee ... 
Sirdar Bebla Singh Moknl - - . . 
^Sirdars Sooltan Mahomed, Sjed Mahomed, and 
Peer Mahomed Khans .... 
Sirdar Jumalooddeen Khan .... 
Shekh Gbolam Moheeooddeen ... 
Fukeer Uzeesooddeen and his brothera - 
Deewan Sawnn Mull ..... 
Miscellaneouj ...... 



CUSTOMS, to. ^ 

Salt Minet. Raja Golab Singh ... 
Town Dntiea. Amrit^. The late Dhian Singh 

Do. Lahore. Do. 

Miscellaneous Town Dntka .... 
"Abkaree" (Excise), &c. &c. LahoK - 
Tranwt Duties. Loodiana to Puhawur . 
"Uobnrina" (Stamps) . . . . 



Total 



(,00,000 
1,00,000 
3,SO,000 
9,00,000 



15,000 
£,000 
20,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
90,000 
50,000 

1,50,000 
1,00,000 

30,000 
1,00,000 

30,000 
50,00,000 



8,00,000 
5,50,000 
1,50,000 
1,00,000 
50,000 
5,00,000 
2,50,000 
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HI8T0BT GB THE BIEH8. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Lun KsvBinni : — 

TribuUry StaUM ... - fl,65,00O ^ -" 

Faimt l,79,8SfiOO^^ 

EleemosTnarT ... - 20,00,000.^^ 1 

Jagheeii - - - - - M,!M,000 

Cn»ToiiB,&c. ... - - - 24,00,000 

Total - • - ifii,7S,0(» 



APPENDIX XXin. 

THE ABHT OF LAHOBB, AB BECOEDED IN 1844. 



Th.R.pilifAm7. 


1! 


rt 


^ 


H«Tr o_i. 




DaoripdopoItueofMen. 


n*. 


*^l 


Sird4r T<J Singh - - 
Gen. Pertab Sngh Puttee- 

wtk. 
Gen. JowiU aingh - - 

SinUr Lebiu Singh Mu- 

jeetheei. 
Gen. Bi.heii Kngh - - 
Gen. GdUb Singh Pohoo- 

Tindheea. 
Gen. Mcbtab «ngh Mu> 

jeethH*. 
Gen. Goordut Sin^ Mu- 

jeetheeo. 
Col. J<diD Holmea ■ 

GetL Obowkul Singh - 

Celond Cortbndt (dii- 

Shtkb Ghokm Hobuood. 
deen. 


Siktx . . - - 

Kkh. - - . . 

Inf. Sikh.1 An. KUi> 

Infkntry, Sikhs; Gum, 
ehieflr Sikhi. 

Inf. Sikhe; Ot. nuied; 
Alt. Sikbs and Mah. 
Inf. chiefly Sikh,;! 

Gnn., 8. >nd M. 
Fanoalj under Gen. 
Court. 

mUiL 
Iii£ akb> >Dd Hind, i 

Gunt, Kkh* ind Mah. 
lot Sikb.? Gunm Sikhi 


4 

S 

3 
S 

S 
8- 

4 

3 

S 
8 

I 








1 
o 







10 


4 

4 
10 

3 
14 

13 


10 


10 


o 




s 









8 










Cwriec 




ss 


s 


BS 


11 


i 



Shekh EmainooddMn lubnqiwntl; nieed ■ fourth regimenl. 
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TUE ABMT OF LAQORB. 



AuiT OP Lahobb, (eontimiei). 



Tit Rifolu AniiT- 


1 


11 

"1 


i 


H«7 


aimt. 




DeMUpUonorReaefHen. 


i::^. 


OUTI- 


h fbr mrd 




31 


2 
3 


83 
18 




9 






Inf. aikhi ; Art SUn 


sa 


■Wi OuD. under Ilv 














hee Bukbih, Geiuni . 


Ventur.;. 












GcD. GtiUb Singh Cd- 


»fcb> - - - - 


4 




16 





o 


euttawm1> (decnwd). 














I>«ew»n Jodh. lUm 


Sikh., M<diom., Hill men 
(Gen. AriUbile). 


■* 


' 


13 


3 


° 


Gen. lUnh Singh Hu - 




4 





10 








«rdu Ntbd Sngh AU 


Inf. Sikh, ud MduHD. ; 


1 





4 


11 






Art. ehicdf Mihom. ■ 












D«ew>n 8.VUD Mull . 


Mahom. and wme Sikhs 


a 









40 


lUi* Heen Sbgh - 


HiUnKO,ioineMah.,&o. 


3 







3 


5 


R^fa Golab Sngh ■ 


Do. Do. 


3 





15 





40 


R^. Soocbet Singh (dec) 


Do. Do. 


s 




4 





10 


Cpt. Kooldeep Sngh - 


Goorkhu - 


1 
















Do. Do. 
D). Do. 










6 











MiMT Lei tttnfth . 


10 


SAjimt Ki^en Singh 
















8 


Gen. KUhen Singh - - 








sa 







Siidu Shun Sbgh Altaie»- 


Do. Do. 










10 





*>1U. 














Meeui I^rlhee Kngh • 













56 




Gen. Mehw, Singh 








10 


10 





Col. Ameer Chund 










o 


10 















10 







Jowehir Mull Mittree 













18 


CUhore> 


Slkht 












Conin»nd>nt Sookboo 


Sikbv and tome Hindoo*- 














10 


Kngh(.*mriUir). 














ATucellaa. GirrJion Gum 










° 





50 


60 


~^ 


288 


156 


171 



Abitrael of the uAole Amy. 

Stxt; KegimenU In&utrf, at 700 • - 42,000 
Kamghols, Akaleea . . - . 3,000 
Irreg. Levies, GuriaoD Compejiies, &c. - 45,000 



Eisbt RegiiDeiita CaTatiy, at 600 
" GhorchuTTaa" (Horse) 
Jagbeerdaree Hone 



■ 4,800 
- 12,000 

■ 15,000 



>3,0DD Infantrjr. 
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